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^rcfjaeologtcal 3?fui*nal. 


MARCH, J8«. 


OBSERVATIONS IN DISPROOF OF THE PRETENDED MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM DE 'WARREN, EARL OF SURREY, WITH A DAUGHTER 
BEGOTTEN OF MATILDIS, DAUGHTER OF BALDWIN, COJITE OP 
FLANDERS, BY IVILLrAM THE CONQUEROR, AND ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE FAMILY IN NOR. 
MANDY. 

The Cotton l\Ianuscript Vespasian F. sv. contains tlio Ni- 
grum Registrum prioratus de Lewes quod fieri fecit Robertus 

longing to tho carls of Dorset, whose ancestor had a grant 
from the crown of the site of the priory of Lewes, and was 
subsequently in tlie hands of Sir Edward Byslie and Doctor 
Matthew Hutton, by whom it was given to Sir Robert Cotton, 
Being of so late a date the narrative portion of its contents is 
utterly unworthy of being considered as any authority, and 
the assertion it contains that WUliani de Warren, the founder, 
was made earl of Survey by WUliara tbe Conqueror, and that 
lie married his daughter, is disproved by the charter, copied 
from another register of Lewes (which was in the possession 
of John Seklen, Esquire, in 1G49, and doubtless of earlier 
date) by Dugdale, and printed in the Monasticon in 1055. 
In neither of these repositories is there any copy of the original 
charter of foundation, whidi had been sent to the abbey of 
Cluuy, in Burgundy, to which tliis prioiy was a cell, by reason 
of the refusal of Hugh, the abbot, to send over monks until 
he had received the said charter, and had obtained the king’s 
license for their admission into England. 

The first endowment made during the reign of William tlio 
Conqueror is now only to be collected from tiie entries of its 
possessions in Domesday book, and from an original charter of 
Hint king, which is preserved in the Cottonian manuscript, 
Vespasian F. Ill fol 1, now in part illegible, owing to decay 

VOL. in. ; B ^ 
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aud tlie application of sonic clicraical mixture, intli a \ieu to 
rendu tlio writing distinct In the new edition of tlic Jlonas- 
ticon IS a copy of tins cliaitcr, with the u ords fihre inccc after 
GonfiediE, as part of the original, but, in fact, erroneously, 
as they aie interlined m a modem hand of the fifteenth cen- 
tury In another Cotton MS , Vespasian E 1 1 , is an early 
fragment of a registci of Lencs, nJncJi, under tlic licading 
Comes vetus, details the possessions of Lewes, which are con- 
firmed by this royal cliaitcr in this form — 

'WiUetmua cornea pnmua, concedentc filio suo eccunclo Comite, dedit 
nobis pro anim'i Gundrade usons sue Waltuna cum pertmentits suis, eci 
licet, dimidiam Walpolam et temm de Chencwica et terram Brunsuen 
Reddit sincto Pancratio tui libns cum i solults quos accrcvit Ilanulfus 
Decanus quando plicitaMt contra Achi Qodwinus dneonus rcddit xx soli 
dos de terra sui el Slangetmiis junior el Mamenns films qua xx solidos 
Stangelinus presbiter de Litnea reddit pro terra sua xrj librao Godneus 
miles de Walsocha reddit xx solidos pro teira sua Ceten homines no«tn de 
"Walsocha pertinent ad Wrltunam et Jioc quod reddunt est in firma de WaJ 
tuna et tercia pars de Anaroera, que nostra est, pertinet ad Waltunam et 
redditus ejus est m firma de Waltuna In ^VeUa piscatores reddunt ix 
solidos et ceten homines nostn reddunt et pertinent ad Waltunam Wal 
tunaetquicquid habemus infra Maresia reddunt lx et xi Lbras et s solidos 

The charter of Wilham the Conqueror is nppaiently as 
follows — 

Notum Bit presentibus et futuris quod ego Willelmus (gratia Dei) rex 
Anglorum concede monasteno Snncti Pancraluquod si-ftaest apud Lcuuas 
pro anima domini et 'intecessons mei regis eduuirdi et pro anima patns mci 
comitis-f-Eotberli et pro me^ ipxius anima et uxons mee Matildis reguie et 
fiboium alque successcTum meorum et proanima+Guillelaii de uuarennaet 
usons sue Gon (dra) de (pro me et heredibus meis) quandam mansionem 
nos+tram nomine Waltonam cum omnibus que ad eandem mansionem pei- 
tinent que Willelmus *ic illam mansionem tenet-j-deme Concedo etiam 
ut monaclu m eodem monasteno conversantes et coniersatun ea Iibertate 
posq-sideanl qua ecclesie, quas barones mei, me concedente, construunt, 
possident elemosinas, quas ego eisconcessi +Etitaquodegomistaelemosma 
habeam quicquit in illis babeo Et ut donatio hec firma et inconcus«a4-per- 
petuo maneat signo sancte cruets manu propna confirman et manibus fide 
hum meorum testiflcandam-{-liberaTi 

S Wd+lelmi Regis S Rob +Yierti (filii Regis ) S Wdlelmi+filu 
llegis S Haintici+filiiRegis S WiUelmide+Watenna S Tho+me 
archiepiscopi S Os+mundi episcopi S Wauche+bni episcopi ,S 
Kcmigu+episcopi g Willelmiq-episcopi Dunelmensis S Hun+rici 
S Richardi+de Toa(elnge) (S Alam+comitis Bntannie) S Walteii-I- 
Giffardi S Eduuardi+xicecoimbs S Miloms+Crispmi 
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The manor given by tins dnifer is in Norfolk, and Ins 
now the name of West Walton or Walton Piior, and is sihnte 
in the hundred and half of Preehridge, ui Marshland, on the 
banks of the Wisbcach liver, and is thus described in Domes- 
day, under the heading Terre Willelmi de M^arrenna, fo 150 
— IGO b Hund ct (bni Tredrebruge 
VValtuna temiit Toche liber homo tempore regis edmiardi Modo tenet 
SancUis Petrus im csxruc'it'e terr"® Bemper villam, 8tC Totaralet'^u 
libras et x soUdos Toti, habet uii leugas iQ hngo et ii quarentenas m hto, 
qijjcumque ibi teneat, et redit a solidos de gelto de xs sohdis Hoc est de 
feudo Fcdnci 

This notification applies to all the lands that were lield 
by the Sa\ou Toche , and in Domesday, under Terrse WiUelrai 
de Warenc, in Cambridgeshire, f 196 b, ue have this state- 
ment of lus degree of affimty to AViibam de Warene 
In Trcpesla\ Hundredo In Trumpmton tenet V/illebius un hidas et 
diraidiam Terra est t carucarum In domtmo sunt u* ct ix \ilhni cum 
vm bordani^lnbcntes m carucas Ibv i molmum de sx sohdis Fratum v 
carucarum Pastura ad pecora vdte ct lut bocos Valet ct raluifc ti ]ibra« 
Tempore regis Hduuardi ni libns Hanc termin tenuit Tochi de Hclesia 
de Ely, die quo rex Eduuardus fuit virus et inorluus, nee poluit dare neo 
vendere, nec ab Eclesia eeparare Hanc terram postea babuit Freden, 
fratcr Willelmi 

Domesday again ftmnshes ns in the survey of the lands of 
William de Warren, in Norfolk, with the proof that this brother 
of William de Warren was a lleming, and this entry is of 
singular importance in subverting the fabled royal descent of 
Giindrada, as n daughter of William the Conqueror, it occurs 
in vol 11 fol 109, b Hundredura de Grcneliou 

JljgrtT-r Ss/rctetif Urcanas t cansrtfaoi ferru (cfe itcfo Fecfticr) 
quam tcnuit quidam liber homo tempore Ecgis Edirarcb Tunc un vdlam 
et Bcmper, modo ii bordaru Semper id dominio i caruca et semper inter 
omnes dimidia caruca Tunc valuit xx soltdoc, modo xn «olidos 

In Acra tenuit quidam liber homo i carucatam terree, semper m villani 
ct 1 bordanus ct ui servi ct i caruca in domuiio Tunc inter omnes iii cv 
riica?, modo i Silra ad sv porcos Semper dimidium molmum Tunc valet 
ct semper xx soUdos, hoc est de fedo FreUiencj Wimerus tenet 

7^le monastery designated by the name of Pefrus 

m these extracts from Domesday is that of Clunj, and that 
under the name of Sanctus Ricanus Imd anciently the Latin 
name of Cejiiuhtm, and at the present day its site is the small 
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town of Saint Ricquier, canton of Ailly-le-liaiit-CIochcr, arroii- 
disscmcnt of Abbe\'ille. Departement of La Sorame, being in- 
cluded in tbc pagus Pontmis, or Pontlneu, in tlie diocese ol 
Amiens In tbe cbromcle of this abbey, pnnted by B’Achciy, 
in his is a copy of a charter of Guj, Comte of 

Ponthicu, made at the solicitation of abbot Gervinus, aivuien- 
iibtis Proceribiia mca provtncia tn prccsenha Bcpis PldUppi 
Marcinomsque Paldinni^ necnonetiam prmcipum repahs palath, 
granting to St Ricqiiier the fourth part of a m 11, called Outre- 
bois, vnth these witnesses, &ignvm Bahhiini juvenis coiiiifis, 
aipnum Fredcnci, ^'c Acfiim esf hoc anno Ilegts Pldhppi tni- 
pern VI Incarnalionts Pomtmea nilxvii. In this the second 
3 ear of the reign of M'lUiam the Conqueror in England, Abbot 
Gcriinus passed o\cr to his coiut, and obtained from him a 
confirmation of the gifts made to his monaster}’ in the days of 
King Edward, being present Ralph, carl of Norfolk, ndtli his 
son of the same name, who joined in this petition to the king, 
as thc> themscUcs had been the donors His charter has tins 
preamble . In nomtnc Sanctfc ci tmhvuhKB Tiijniatis, etjo 
Gttillcimui conccsiii Dei Anplonm Itc^, qffcclu met profecUls in 
Domino, ctprcce covipnhsua Domni Jbbaiis Gervini Monasierii 
eancti Dicharii, quod csfst/ain in pago comilafiU Ponfivi, nihiU 
omtnua quoque horlafti owicorMWi uicorKMi, Padidft ecificef ctWHiVi’s, 
nccnon el fthx ejus Padalfi, annitenitbiia eiiant unanimitcr mca: 
curia Pnniahbiis, repto mote coucedo qrnequid hi ambo, videlicet 
paler el fthua,fra(runipra:Uba(i SancU dciolc conccstermt tisibus. 
Quariim ipUur ecclcuamm vel tna/nionum, til ctinclis manifcstclur 
copnifio, diqnum diixfmv<i in prafcnti denominalim mnnifeslare 
ecripto JIac csl Saudi Picharii terra tn Angheh finibus sila 
a Padid/o comilc cidcni Sanclo iradiln. Tlic places named arc 
SjKirlc, South Acre, Ciisthorp, Cotes, Pickenlinm, Narford, 
Swofniam and Caj^odc. Earl Ralph by his wife of the 
race of the Pretons in Pranre had inlicritcd the towns of Gael 
.am* AWiOiV uv iintamy; dcoig- ihmvaP pivdiuhy a f ibmiiig, 
and died during tlic reign of the Conqueror. He was suc- 
ceeded in his title of carl of Norfolk, h} his son of the same 
name, wlio^c conspimey in 107 1 is fullj'dc'cribcd hy William - 
of Malmcshur)', in winch Roger, carl of Hereford, brother of 
his wifcj and Waltheof, carl of Huntingdon, were imoKed. 
At the time of the simej his xasl pos<essions in Norfolk were 
in (he king’s Inmls, and it is nNo probable that Prcdcric, 
brothcr-in-hw of WUUam dc Warren, was engorged in the 
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same conspiracy, as tue whole of Ins fief had been transferred 
to that illnstnous Noraian At the same time the abbey of 
St Riccjiuer lost the possessions of then gift, and with the sin- 
gle exception of the camcatc of land in Little Pag^a^e, there 
IS no other mention of tins abbey at the time of this survey. 
Sporle was sub«eq\\eTitI\ gi\en to the Benedictine abbey of St 
Plorent at Sninum die reign of Henry the Second, and it 
n as the site of ane pnory, dissob ed in the parhament held 
atLeue<^tc’' ? fbn V 1424 , and made parcel of the endow- 
ment of 1 ton cf I’tgc by Henry YI in the nineteenth year of 
Ins reign Pagrave was a bcrewic of Sporle or Spurley, and 
divided between earl Ralph and Predenc, and hence the names 
of Great Pagrave and Little Pagraie, at which last was a 
chapel in the parish of Sporle, now destroyed® 

Tlie name of H^airen tv as that of a river, winch has its 
soinrce in the commune of OmonviUe-sm-Varenne and falls into 
the canal of Dieppe below the castle of Aiques, from which it 
has now the appellation of nviero d’Aiques Seated 111)011 
the lefthanlv of this nverwas the bourg, which anciently had 
the same name as the nver, the chief residence of the family, 


• The retnaining text of this chatter of 
the Con^eror is as follo»V8 — '‘Villa to 
cabulo Esperlais ubi liabentur hospites 
tiXTu, qni Mrsolruot SRRualteer uuus 
qiusquc in IsstiTitatc Domini duos cquos 
onnatos de brais , a festintate SancU Jo 
annis Baptistie usque ad festum SancU 
Tilichaclis tnbus diebua onme opus Domini 
sut ceteraai quod residuum est de anno, 
seme! lo hel domada erunt ad oinne opu^ 
quodew injunctum fuent. Hahentur mibi 
sex camics, sylra optima, terra arabiLset 
inculta, prata omnibus nutruneutis spUs> 
sima. Dst et alia >0la, quairocatur Acra, 
ubi babenturl ospilesiLtaoleuiianii quae 
solrunt xxsv eras denatlorum PraBtexes 
omnes homines tiIIib tnctent segetes tnbus 
in hebdomads diebns et omnes camiia: 
arabunt tnbus dicbus ad fnimenta et ad 
avenas. Fsi et tertia villa, qua? roeatar 
Culesturpo, qu» solnt quinquc Mas dena 
norum et carrucis sms arant terns tnbus 
ad fruineuta et ad aNcnasdIebus Sequitnr 
qnarU villa, qua: vocatur debates et a^, 
qua? vocatur Apicheneam, tibi lubentur 
omnes pttcdiclmconsueludines camicamtn. 
His jungitiiT SIcrefort, ex qua viii csnucas 
duobus tTebus ad frumenta et ail avenas , 
et in Vugusto xxv homines duobus diebns 
sd jne«««n nicIcndamconsuctudinaliterDo- 
minusviUa! hfbebit. 1 ncatur villa seqness 


lingua eOTom Assuafatn, de qua bahetur 
omnis deciina tam aimoiie quam aliaruni 
rerun) Est et nlia qua vocatur Guemte, 
ubi est molendiuum unumet Sf]v3,piscaUo 
quoque optiuia. Hoc autem iternm ite- 
Tumque cum mtcrdicto afhtmationis af- 
firmo ne alicujns tyranm invasione posthac 
usurpetUT qiiovis moilo Use itaque cbaita 
at postens nostns immutabilis perduret, 
ngia nostrseamaoctozitate^nuamua ’ Tn 
Domesday this place has the name of Sparle, 
and it IS thus mentioned underthe heading 
Aoi^efe Terre lUgtt iiun4 Codrieus serial 
/fundreif iiaife Grent^m cfeniit !e(ts i^r^e 
teamt Rei ^Ju'erdas el hoc manenamfatl 
de regno, sed rez Edioardus dedtt Jiadul/o 
Ctmtlt //mic nioneno jaeet t berutla, q> e 
eoealar Paggrara Est eham adt ue alter 
bemtia ijie vocatar Acra Alut fierutta 
Ptchenham JIcc lolum itianertam simal ca~ 
fall lewpore Pfgh Edwards z libras el 
qvando Godncas rceepil zxti modo xzzitd 
librtu et u sohdos SwafTham, another 
capital manor, had been given to Alan, 
earf of Enttany, the husband of a guter 
of the second earl Halph, as ve learn from 
Domesday Jlmsdre lam de Grevehov Terre 
Alani eomtlia S lap am pertinutl ad regto 
new et Ptx Edwardas dedit Radulfa comifl 
Hence in each case a brother in lavr vfa« 
bcfiehled by lliese forfeitures. 
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who hore the local swroame , and it wns only at n period sub- 
sequent to tlie raising of a fur mound in the valley for the site 
of the castle, that another epithet derived from this structure 
attached to its locality, as m the name of Bel Encombre uc 
have the literal translation of Bellus Cumulus Bellencombre 
IS now the cheflieu of a canton m the arrondissemcnt of Dieppe, 
departement of La Seme Infeneure, with a population of 927 
inhabitants The cartulaiy of tlie monastery of the Holy 
Trinity of the Mont de Rouen, subsequently designated the 
abbey of Samte Catherine after the acqmsition of her relics, 
a manuscript of the elerenth century, furnishes the eaihest 
notice of the first baron of this name in Normandy From 
it we learn that Rothdf de ‘Warren was a sharer and coheir 
with Roger son of the bishop, in an extensive fief in the 
vicinity of Rouen, and that they had also several nils in 
the pays de Caux, and hence lie was doubtless identical with 
Radulf son of the bishop whose name occurs in the following 
instrument inserted in the cartulary of the cathedral church 
of Rouen which regards the two communes of Douvrend and 
Badly la Tiviere, near Dieppe 

Hoc senptum est quomodo viUsi de DoneTent a doiDinicat i Archiepisco 
patus esiit et quomodo postea redut Duerent fuit m dotmnico Sancta 
Mane Hugo Arc'hiepisccTpua lalit de donmucatu et dedit ciudam mditi, 
OdoQi in matrimonio sorons sue Mortao Odone dedit iterum Hugo sororem 
suara cuidam Heniico cum cadem terra Postea defunoto Henrico clamat 
eam Walterus comes de Medanta propter hoc quod Henneus suus 
consanguineus erat et ita ei dedit Rdberlus Arctiepiscopus Po'tea re 
demit eam Robertus ArcLiepiscopus qui cam sibi dederat, pleno pilleo 
de denarus et ita tedacta eat terra de Duerent in donmucatu sancte Marie 
In quo Robertus Arcbiepiscopus donumcalu tnginta annis et plus quiete 
tenuit , Bed postea amore captus filiorum Ricardo filio suo injuste 
tradiclit 

Membra ipsiusterre sunt bee, Putham Duuerendel Puteobs Airumesnil 
Hagenonmesml Hugomsmesnil Bainulfiralis Le Coldret Hupei Cornepit^ 
ct partes de Easlei, scilicet Montane Mnntut et Extnemontem quas adqm 
BiTit Robertus Arcbiepiscopus judicio R cardi Comitis et pnncipum ejus in 
. appendicus Duuerent, ad quanim dmsioQem et saisionem ini«it Ricardus 
Comes Goscelinum filium Hecdonis Rtcanlum Ticecomitem fibum Tescelini 
et Radulfum fibum Episcopi et Osbertum de Augia Hi manducaverunt 
ipse die cum arcbiepiscopo in fiilra que dicitur Blanca et flagellarerunt ibi 
plures puenilos atque eos bene rerocillaTerunt in recordatione et memona 
bujus facti Fuerunt etiaro quamplures conpatnote scibcet, Walterus et 
B neebnus fmter ej is de Euermo Hagenondellubovilla, Ricardus de Sincfo 
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Suppbcscj, Keinerus de Berengenvilla et Bicardus de CapiteTillis et multi 
nlii’’ 

The cartularj' of the abbey of St AniaDd contains tins 
lecord, proTiug the identity of Roger, son of the bishop, and 
consequently that of Ins brother Ralph, ns sons of Hugh, 
hishop of Coutances — 

Cum prescnptis beneficiis ilJud ctiam in hoc pnnlegio (i e IViUelmi 
Begjs Anglonim quinto anno regm am) annotatur donum, guod Rogenus 
films Hugoms episcopi Constancie urbis, ecclesie glonose Dei genitncis 
Mine et beiti Amandi Chnsti antislilia, que est mfra muros urbis Rotho- 
magensis, concessit quindo filiam suam, videlicet, Emmam Chnsti obseqiuo 
mincipaiit In comitatu Talou hoc mansum, quod vuJgo vocitur Herbou- 
mesnil, predictus Rogenus dedit cmn uno rooJendjno In eodem comitatu 
terrara que vocatur de la hlnre prelate ecclesie tribuit, quim nunc tenet 
■SYalchelmus Preterci banc teiram, quam nunc Turoldus presbyter et 
fratur ejus TurclutiUus teneot, cum hu^, que pertinent ad illam, donavit si- 
militer Rogenus In hac elemosma babeatur quedam piscana, que de 
censn xv sohdos solnt raonichis Sancti Diomsu unoquoque anno+Signum 
WiUcJaii JforaMnnonim coawhs -f-Signuja jpsius Begem 

Auhermcsrul is a commune in the canton of Blangy, airon- 
dissement of Neiifchatel, departement of La Seine-Iufeneitro, 
between Jlortcmer and Toucarmont, a distnct winch had 
nncicntly the name of the comte of Talou, as compnsing the 
terntoiy limited hy the nver Bresle, anciently named Augus , 
and it n as doubtless parcel of the fief, of which the castle of 
hloitcmcr was onginally the chief seat, and from which the 
descendants of Roger, as well as himself, had their surname 
Hugh, bishop of Coutances, was present at the dedication of 
the cluuch ol Fecamp m the year 900, and sunned as late as 
the year 1020 Also of his endowment was the pnory of St, 
Lo of Rouen, to ’n Inch he transfened sei en canons, of those 


* llugli was Archbishop of Rouen from 
D13 toDSj) the^on of iln^'h deCalracatnp 
and brother of Ralph to whom he gSTcthe 
lou^ of loeni, m the canton of Guilon 
arrondissement of Lourlers departement 
de lEure ancestor of the lUustnoQs race 
whoborcthissuniarae Walter thinloftbe 
name, comte of the Vesin FranyaJs, of 
Chaumont, Pootojso and Mantes eon of 
Dro^n, comte of the 1 exm and of Atnient, 
BM husband of Uiota, and with her died 
from the cIRctsof poison at Falaise mlOfi? 
Archbuhop Robert was son of Richard I 
and Gunnor, and succeeded to Archbishop 
Hugh, whose prelacy continued for forty- 


seeen years until 1037, when he died, leav- 
ing three sons, Richard, Ralph and W d- 
liam Of the locahties named Douvren- 
delte, rulclteiuc, Agranvihe AngreviUe, 
llumesml, Ilemouval and lluppy are all 
hamlets in the parish of Donvrend, and 
Motuy and Etnmont in that 
of Bailly en Riviere and the name Ulan- 
qncs rs yet that of the wood, and of a 
hamlet adjo nmg, where the parties 
dined and the hoys were first flogged and 
then feasted in memory of this act. En- 
vennea, Ylwuville, St Sulpiee, Bellengre- 
viUe and Capval are adjoining parishes. 
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■who had been appointed to the cathedral of Coiitances, after- 
i\ards the u=ual place of residence of Ins successors in the 
capital of the duchy, being inclusive of the church of Blosse- 
viUe-Bonsecours, in the vicinity of the Mont de Bouen, a 
commune, which -was shared between lus sons Accoiding to 
the coutinuatoT of ^Yllilam, the monl^. of Juimeges, whose 
oiv n history closed with the accession of Robert Courte heuze 
to the ducal throne, and who from mtcmal eyidence was 
doubtless a monk of the abbey of Bee Herlmn, the families of 
Warren and Mortemer demed then descent from a common 
ancestor, and such tradition was undoubtedly correct In the 
text of Duchesne we read this paragraph of this writer, under 
the heading Quomodo eadem Comitissa sorores snas et 
neptes nobilionbus Normannorum in conjugium tradidit et de 
postentate earumdem, having refeieiice to the countess Gun- 
nor, wife of Richard I Comte of Normandy, deceased in 990 

£t quoniam de 6oronbu5 Gunnons ComtUsss fecimus mentioDem, Itbct 
etiim de dlis, qui secundo gradu coosanguiutatis adines eidem fuere prout 
ab antiquis accepunus aUqua dicere llabuit ergo ex fratre suo Herfisto 
e'xdem ComiUssa aepotem O^bernum de Ctepon, patrem -videbcet ‘Wdlelcu, 
Conulis Herefordiai nn per orama laudabiha Neptesrero pluresprsdicta 
Gunnor habmt sed solummodo de quioque, quibus mantis nup^enat, au> 
divi Una itaque earum matnmomo copulata est pain pnmi Willelnu de 
Warenna, ex qua natua cst idem XVilIelmus, postea Comes Surreias, et 
Ilogcrius de 'Mortuoman, fralcr ipsms Altera Nicholao de Baschentvilla, 
ex CHjus postentate natua cst Wdlelmus Martellus et Walterus de Saticto 
Martino 

The memory of the aged people from whom this -wntcr 
rcceucd this information, cinuot be implicitly relied upon, and 
tile lapse of time requires that wc ascend a generation higher, 
so as to fix the raarrngc of tins nameless niece with one con- 
temporarj with Richard I m the person of Hugh, aftei wards 
bishop of Coutancos, and father of Ralph de Warren and 
Roger dc Mortemer, as this contemporary charter witnesses 

Xon inconsultc antiquorum ntn ipprobatum constat, ut quod in consti- 
bllicmlis rtbus concors fidclium Ecntcntia approbat, hoc ficleli bllcm trada 
tur, qum longiorc tevo pcrdural Gajus ^^^acl tesUmoruo cunclis tain pro 
a<-ntibus quam ct noslna minonbna notum facimus, nos fratres in Rotoma 
{p:n«i monte Sanctic Tnnitati Dto noatro, in ununi acnicntes quod babita 
cum Rodulfo X\ nrctbntt cmptionis conrentionc in perpetuum bojus nostn 
loci nlodmm, c Mcmocjua centum acres ethm trigmta cmimus libns, etquat 
tuordccira acres terno erabiUs m BUimUx dcccm abw libus, rt item bene 
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ficium coci ejus Odoms apud 'villam dictam Slerdeplud alus decern libns 
Jlcm quoque pratum ponti Hmifndi subjacens decern libns Item ab eo- 
dem Kodulfo terram umus carnicse ad Blo\iUam pro eexdecim libna et 
tcrrara pncti SotteviUa* pro decern Iibnsaccepimus, et m ejug necessitate 
pallium utium pro viginti libns et xxx solidis dedmms Item de supradicta 
Biha centum acras emimus a Bogcrio filio Episcopi, qui et particeps et 
coheres est ejusdera allodu, xv libns Sed et ipsara partem dc castellario, 
quee nostraj eniptioni est continua et ad tpsum pertinebat, emimus xss eoh- 
lis Supradictas autem centum acres quidam noster faroilians, nomine 
Rogenus, suo adjutono nos confortavit emere, quum ipse prior xv libras 
iro sexaginta acres dedit, et post ad centenam periectionem aliis xv libns, 
JUTS solnraus, perrenire nos fecit HujuscnipUonis affirmatorem dominum 
lostrum WiHelmum, Normannorum ducem, ex ejus signo subter agnos- 
lendum constat, et Botoraagensis archicpiscopi Malgeni subsignatara auc- 
;ontatem, et hujus rei ne quis mfnngere presumat afSrmationem 

Signutn "WiUelmi comiUs Signum ArchiprEesuIis Malgerii Signum 
cju«dem Rodulfi de Guarelhna Signum Beatncis, uxons ejus Signum 
Rogeru filu epi'copi Signum Hubertu filu Turoldi Signum 'Willelmi 
Signum Hugonis S Hepponis S Ilotberli S Warneru forestarii 
S Erchemboldi S Gunfndi Signum Snclh Signum WiUelmi filii 
Bogcni, hercdis scilicet ipsius,qm,utomDi paternee contention! annueret, 
partem euam condonaret, siiii hbras et z eolidos a nobis accepit Signum 
Hugonis frains cjus Signum Bodulfi de Cnnzmara S Turoldi filu 
Osbcrni de rresebenes Signum Gulberti filu Rodulfi de Crmzmara 
Signum Hugonis dc riamenTilIa Ez nostra parte signum Bicardi, sene- 
seal S Bemardi coci S Ansfredi coci S Ascelini piepositi S Bo 
dulfi fiUi Ccnzelli 

I\Iftttger, archbishop of Rouen, was tlie successor of Arch- 
bishop Robert, Ins paternal uncle, deceased m 1037, iihich 
sec he retained until hlay, 1055 Blosseville, Eauplet, and 
Pont Hoiifroi, are in tlie immediate vicinity of the Mont de 
Rouen, and Sotteville-lez-Roucn lies next its suburb on the 
south side of the Seine The use of the word castellanuifi, 
in tlie sense of castcllanitc distnctus, attests the tenure of this 
land of Roger to liave been annexed to the castle of Morte- 
incr, and among the witnesses arc the two sons of Roger, 
William and Hugh, the former of whom ratified the sale made 
b^ Ills father Relow m the same cartulary we read 

• • Item Bodulfus dc "Warenm, consensu uions sua? vocabulo Emmm, 
domno Baineno abbati ct Monnebts SancUc Tnmtatis totam portionem 
stnm Piivce montium Blovillm et Scumc septem bbns denanorum vendidit, 
qinrta feria ante Pascha Domini, AVillelitio, inclito ducc Norminnorum, 
n^ienium prebente S ejusdem ■\Villelmi comitis. S ipsius Rodulfi 
- Signum I mma?, urons eju*? S Hugonis dc riamenvilla S Leudoms 

HI , f. 
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1 X no«trft pnrte S An«fredi ooci S IJornnnh, coci S IN arneni 
forcitnru S Albcnci fore«tftni 

Owing to this nrnngemcnt Monsieur I)c\illc, tlic editor of 
tins cirtulnr) , plnusibl} ossiimcs tlmt these charters were in 
chronological order, and conscqucntl) appended this note , 
“hic cnim inicmtur Rodulfiis I tic Wnrcima, conjux Bca 
tncis postca rinni'c c\ qua Rodulfiim II ct IViIIcIniiim I 
filios habiut IIic IVillclinus I conutatus cst AVillclmuni 
Conqiicstorcni in Anghani n quo rcccpit fere trcccntn mancria, 
postcN ft Wdlclmo llttfo comitntum Surreix,” nt the foot of 
the following charter 

N ir quidcm nomi e II150 de riiincntilla tcniitlit Sanctm Tnnitatis 
monachi'< lecimiin qinni lfnct>at «lc domino suo Ilodulfo de NN arctlini m 
Amundi N ilh ct termm «m i** nnnticntc ip«o Ilodidfo qui ctiam, 

accepto prccio n monicliK dcilit lUw consuctndinctn moltrc qiifc Rwt juriR 
ent in prwdicto man<o , ct in MnltcMlli dccinnni qinm ex 8Upradicto i iro 
ct ex alio nomine NN lUctmo filio NN alona tenebat ct unum liorliim et 
dccirnMn cwUvitre de ItainiTa Item in cadein mIU In ri’Mncnxilla 
quoque ip«Q predict is Hugo totam proprnj camicrc dccimnm necnon ct 
omnium Tirorum cjii«lomidl'iad sc pcrtinentmm tarn icmiculorum quern 
ru«tieonim nobis tnliNit ct donant Post inoilicum tempus prctaxati 
Ilugoma domimis scilicet «upra mcrooralns Roduirus ct uxor pju« roca 
bulo Emma ac Tilii coruni Itodulfus ct W iHelmus ad nostrum acnenint 
monaRtermm iina cum eis xenil ip«e Hugo romril cos iit barum omnium 
conventionum donationcni in perpeluam hercihtatem faccrent ct conm 
nllari saucta Trinifatis suis inanib is carlam signnrcnl ct ftccrunl Ilarum 
omnium conventionum teslee multi sunt ctmatimoli qui codem die quo 
ejus juer monachus est cffcclus inteificmut Cum quibus ip'c ctiam 
predictiis Hugo cartam roanu sua firmaiit ibidem abbalc Itaincno cum suis 
monacbis astmte 

S Rodulfi de 'N\ aretlma S N 1 Wis de Bnothna S "NViUelmi filu 

alonis S Emma* uxons Rodulfi de NN aretlma S Rod dfi filu eorum 
S NN illelmi fratns ejus S ipsiu* Ilugoms de nameni dh S Rotl erti 
filuejus S Gi^leberti fill! ejusdem S Rod ilfi de AN e«neval Ex nostra 
paite S Ricardi cencscal S O mundi marescal S Bernanb coci 
S An^fredi coci 

Tlie second signature is that of Gii} de Bnoniic, son of 
Raiinld Comte ot Butgnndj, who m nnothcT charter rehting 
to a sale of tithes in hlotteaille niid Emannlle is stjled Comte , 
qinm aenditioncm Mido comes et Bodnlfiis de aretlma’ 
cuinnxore sna nomine Emma nnimennit et confiruimenmt 
His mother, Addis was daughter of Richard II , Duke of 
Aonnaiicly, and had Bnoime of the gift of his cousin , hut in 
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the year 1047, he formed a conspiracy to dispossess his bene- 
factor of Ills sovereignty, and in a battle fought at Vai-es- 
dunes in the comte of the OximmjWas defeated by the united 
forces of the French, and Normans. Tlience, having fled to 
Biionne, he was besieged in his castle tliree years, until, com- 
pelled by famine, he snrrendered and implored the mercy of 
tlie duhe, which ho obtained, according to William of Jumie- 
ges ; “ cnjns dux, suorum consnltu, miseri® misertus clemen- 
ter ille pepercit et recepto castello Brioci cum suis domesticis 
cum manere in domo suo jussit.*’ Tliis second marriage of 
Bodulf de Warren was subsequent to the marriage of William 
the Conqueror with Matilda, daughter of Baldwin de Lille, 
Comte of Flanders, as we learn from the following record, in- 
serted in the cartulary of the abbey of Preaux, dedicated to 
St. Peter, in the ricinity of Pont-Audemer ; and hence it is 
probable that the two sons named above were the issue of tliis 
first wife and not of the second, as conjectured by hlousieur 
Deville. 

Hodem quo in conjugium eortitus est Konnannorum ^lar- 

cltio, ^illelcDUs nomine, Balduini coraiUs filisun, dedit sancto Fetro 
Pratelli consuetudines, quas babebat ia quadam (enra, que Wascolium 
ruigo Tocatur, scilicet, haisfaram, utlac, rat, incendium, bemagium, bellum 
Fro quibus abbas ejusdem loci Ansfridus nomine el dignam dedit pecu- 
niam, id est, x libras denariorum et orationes loci Fratelli. Eodem anno 
quidam miles de "VTarenna, Badulfus nomine, annuente conjuge sua 
Beatrice, dedit sancio Fetro Pratelli qoicquid in eadem terra, scilicet, 
Wascolio, babebat in piano, in aqua et silt a ; ct ideo dedit ei predlctus abbas 
societatem loci et qvunque uncias auri et centum sohdos et anulum aureum 
unum appendentem no>em numroos et unum coclar argenteum. Huic 
cont enUoni interfuerunt testes ex parte Abbatis Rogerius filius Hunfridi, 
CO tempore t icecomes Rotumagi, et Girardus, comitis botellarius, et Guar- 
nnrius cl Gi?i:a!.'adas Gasfntiiis aihics Ahboih st Chniikintfs ^^er- 
bertus presbjteri. Ex parte xero Radulfi, Godefridus, frater cjus, et 
Hilbcrtus films Turoldi de Foutanis ct Robertas fiUus Ansfiidi de Ivetot. 

Ansfridus succeeded as abbot of Preaux, his predecessor 
Einardus in 1050, and the marmgc of Duke William with 
Matilda did not take place until lOoS, so that wc are able 
, to fix this date as that of the above and to add a third 
hrother Godefridus to the issue of Hugh, bishop of Coutances. 
VascoDuil is situate on the river Andehc, in the ricinity of the 
forest of Lyons. On the other hand the cartulaiy of the Holy 
Trinity affords two specific dates as to the time of his boilin' 
the husband of Emma. ° 
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men, botli free men and liusbandmen, living under liis rule in 
Blosseville and Le Jlesnil Enard and Neuvillette, and in Lcs- 
cure and Eauplet, as well as of Iris own bouse situate in tlie 
city of Kouen, tor seven pounds, with tlie consent of Iris wife 
Odain, and tlieir sons William and Hugh. In like manner 
Kalph de Warren sold for the same sum to the aforesaid abbot 
the multure of all the men belonging to him in tlie same 
villages. The last mention of this baron in the same cartulary 
occurs in this form, and from it we may infer that he had 
not been present at the battle of Hastings. 

Ea tempestate qua Guillelmus, dux Normannorum egregius, cum cla«sico 
apparatu ingentique cxercitii, ADglomtn femm expetiit, quidam miles, 
nomine Osmundua de Bodes, cum alns iliac profectua, et langore coneptus 
atque ad extrema perductus, pro anlmse sum remedio, dedit sanctm Trini- 
tati omnem dccimam terrao suip in alodio, quam domini sui Boduld de 
Warenna tenebat beneficio. Unde et eidem domino suo Rodulfo, ut hoc 
annueret, xxx solidos dedimus; quod et fecit ante altare Sanctm Trimtatis. 

Signum Eodulfi de Warenna. Signum ejusdem Osmundi. Signiim 
Bodulfi hgredis Oamuodi. Testes, Alrcredus de la Bruere ; GolStedus del 
Buse; Kicardus de Driocurt; Ilbertus de Longoenmpo, Bernaidus cocus; 
Bobertus pistor. 

From these evidences we arc able to deduce these facts ; 
that Tlalidi or Rodulf, son of the bishop, was twice married, 
and that Ids two sons were the issue of Ids first wife, Beatrice, 
as otherwise they woidd not have attained sufficient age to have 
been in arms as early as the year 1055, the exact date of the 
battle of Mortemer, both according to Ordericus Vitalis, who 
states it to have occurred in the eiglith year after the battle of 
Val-es-dunes, in 1047, and according to Robert duMont, who 
has inserted an account of it in his additions to the clironicle 
of xDiw.V ihff cS a*? iVA'iwA'^, 

under that yeai- The account ot the former writer is put into 
the discourse, winch he attributes to "Wfibani the Conqueror 
on his death-bed, in these words ; “ in time past King Hemy 
(of France) higldy iucensed against me dispatched a vast army 
of Franks in two divisions, in order to overwhelm our terri- 
tories by a double invasion. He himself introduced one plialanx 
into the diocese of Evreux, in order that he might devastate 
eveiy thing as far as the river Seine, and entrusted another to 
Odo his brother, and Reginald de Clermont, and to tuo counts, 
Ralph de Montdidier and Guy of Ponthieu, that they might 
quickly enter Normandy by &e fords of the Fptc, and lay 
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^\aste Bray and Tabu, and the whole of the Roumois, with 
sword and fire, and from thence continue their ravages, until 
they reached the sea I therefore, upon receipt of tlus intelli- 
gence, without delay set out to meet the foe, placed myself 
with my forces along the bank of the Seine, continually in 
front of the king’s tents, and wheresoever ho strove to depopu- 
late my land, ivith arms and iron I prepared to encounter 
him Meanwhile I sent Robert, comte of Eu, and Roger de 
Mortemer, and other most vahant knights, against Odo and 
his legions Who, whilst near a castle, ubich is called Mor- 
temer, tliey rencountered the French, the troops of both 
armies bemg ready, a terrible battle nas fought with gieat 
effusion of blood on both sides On the one party the Gauls 
were furious, animated with the desire of winning the land, on 
the other the Normans dealt blows in lage, burning with the 
hope of escaping defeat, and of defendmg themselves and their 
hearths A.t length, by the divine aid, the Normans con- 
quered and the Fiench fled This battle they fought beyond 
the Seme, m winter before Lent, the eighth year after the 
battle of Val-es dunes Then Guy, eomte of Bontlncvi, v»as 
made prisoner, and Odo, with Reginald and others, who were 
fleet of foot, was routed Comte Rodulf likewise would have 
been in like manner a prisoner, unless Roger, the leader of luy 
foices, had fas cured him , for he had long since done homage 
to him Wherefore in this his necessity he rendered to lam a 
fair and sufficient service, in ns much ns he protected him for 
three days in his castle, and aftenvard conducted him safe to 
Ills home For tlus offence I ejected Roger from Normandy, 
but soon after, being reconciled, I lestored to hua the rest of 
his honours, sa\e the cnstle of Mortemer, in which he had 
sa% ed my enemy, and this I took from him rightly , as I be- 
lieve "tet neiertheless 1 gave it to Wibinm de Warren, lus 
kinsman, a loyal youth” The same wnter also mentions 
William dc Warren as having been present at the battle of 
Hastings 

The word used by this writer to denote the decree of re- 
lationship betueen Roger dc Mortemer and lus nephew Wil- 
Inm de Warren is simply consanguuicus , yet the continuator 
of Wilham of Jumiegcs describes him ns son of the first iVil- 
ham de Warren, through ignorance of lus ical descent, in tins 
passage, at Rogerms dc Mortuoraari, films prirai Willelini dc 
\\ nrrenna, monastermm sanctiYictons in piopijo solo fundniit 
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Robeit clu I^Iont, m.lus Tractatiis de Abbatibus ct Abbatiis 
Normnnnonira et jedificatonbus earum, wntes at Rogenus de 
Jilortuoman, films Walten! de Sancto Martino, frater vero 
pnmi 'Willelmi dc ‘Warrenna, raonasteiiiiia in propno solo 
fimdavit, in utter forgetfulness tbit it \\as the niece of the 
Countess Gunnoi, manied to Nicholas dc RaqucMlIe, who was 
luothei of William Martel and of Walter dc St Martin, as we 
leira from the continuator of William ^de Jnmieges, (who by 
many is supposed to have been this identical Robert dii ^lont, 
who was a monk and claustnl pnor of Bec-Herliun, before 
being elected abbot of SlontSt Michel in 1164,) m the para- 
graph cited above The castles of St Victor and St Riqmer- 
cn-nviere were those which remained to Roger de !Mortemer 
after the offence, and near the former w as a pnory dependant 
upon the abbey of St Ouen, which upon the petition of Roger 
de Mortemer and Advisa his wife, in 1074, 'uas erected 
into an abbey, and to which the family of Warren were 
benefactors® 


' The foVomng charter « entfence of 
the eiitent of these benefactions and fully 
corroborates the assumed descent of the 
houses of Warren and Mortimer Oom a 
common ancestor 

Hamelmus, Comes Guarenne senera 
hill Rotomagensis Ecclesie archiepiscopo 
et decano ceterisque ejusdem Ecctesie per 
sonis et ommb is hominibas suit Trancis 
et Aoglis salutem Scutes me concessisse 
et charts mea conUmiasse pro salute an me 
mce et uxoris mee Isabelle Comitisse et 
Guillelmi fill! mei et parentum et ante- 
cessoTum nostronim omnes donationei 
quas Quillelmus de Guaienna et Comes 
Guillelmus filius ejus et homines $ui de 
derunt Deo et ecclesie saocti 'Victons mo 
nachisque ibidem Deo seivientibns tarn in 
eccle«us gaani in decimis, tarn in terns 
quam in redditibus et in aliis donaboni 
bus scilicet ecclesiani de Bellencnnihre 
cum decima e dem pertinente et dec mam 
inolendinonim et thelonei ejnsdem tiHc 
Q uia veto ab antique prefati moDachi in 
ipso redditu molendinorum Tidel cet et 
thelonei non amphus quam Tiginti libras 
habuerant, ego ex propno dono meo con 
cessi illis et eonfirinan ut int^ram 
habeant decimam sive minuatur reddttns 
sive augeatur Apud Brachetuit temm, 
ubi presbyter manet et quatnoi aeraa 
terre et quatuormansuras sedunadeillis 
cambiata est pro alia apud Lovetot item 
apud Brachetuit totam dccimam ovram 
mearum Concesst etiam totus oemns 
Kogeni de Cresseio a nemore Pasnagu 


vsqm id simitam d« r<??e Htdise Strve 
sicut idem Rogenus, presente comite 
Guillelmo et concedente.Deo et sancto Me 
ton dedit et donum super altan cum illo 
posuit Concesst etiam aicut ipse Roge- 
nnsconcessit sequentiamejnsdem nemons 
in terram suam ita ut monacln talem 
habeant inde justitiam qualem ipse ha 
behat Habebit idem Rogenus tres chan 
tafes per annum unam ad HatiTitatem et 
aliam ad Fascl a teitiam ad festum Sancti 
\ ictons et ad festum Sancti Martini ootas 
vel duos eolidos in unaquaque chantate 
erunt quatuor simenelh et unum sextanum 
Tini. Ecclesiam quoque de Capramonte 
et medietatem ejusdem rille tam in terra 
qaam m aqua Ecclesiam etiam Sancti 
Andoenide Sylva cum decima et decem 
acras terre Ajiud Jlfootem David duas 
maosuras et unam apud Monstenolum, 
datas a Radulpho de Cresseio pro anima 
fratns sui Hugonis. Relaxavi etiam et 
concessi ex propno dono meo redditum, 
quern de dnabus prefatis mausuns scilicet, 
Montis David habere consueveram vide 
licet unam minam avene duas bidentes et 
duas gallmas quamdm abbas et monaehi 
easdem mansuras in suo donunio tenue 
nnt. Quartam quoque partem ecclesie 
Sancti Helen! et decimam eidem parti per 
tmentem datam a Rogeno de Wasson 
Tilla duasgarhasdedecimadeAlmaismlel 
Capramonte de feudo meo datas a Rogeno 
etAmelio fratre ejus Iterum apud Bra 
chetuit duas partes decime Quare volo 
et firmiter precipio quod predicti monachi 


^6 0BSEUTA.T10\S IN DlSPHOOF OF 

Ordcncus Vitalis in the fourth hook of his Ucclcsiastical 
Hist on, has a paragraph enumerating the soeral earldoms 
giien in England to Ins followers by ^Vlllla^l the Conqueror, 
inclnsii e of Walter, sumamed Gifatd and WilUani de Warren , 

Gualtcno quoque cognomento Gifardo, comitatom Buclungeham et Gml 
lelmo de Guarenna, qm Gandredam sororera Gberbodi conjugem babuit, 
dedit Sutregiara 

As regards both these earldoms, the uTitcr has anticipated 
their grants by a few jears, as the title of earl is not gi\en to 
cither in Domesday Book, and ue know from an authentic 
charter that the latter owed Ins ele\ation to King William 
Rufus Gorbod, the brother of Gundreda, is mentioned in a 
preceding paragraph by this ivnter in these terms , 

Ce8tn.m ct comitatum ejua Gberbodo Flandrensi jamdudum tct dedent, 
qui magna ibv et difficilia tarn ab Anglis quam a GualUs adversantibus per. 
lulerat Delude legatwne coactus suorunt, quos vn Flandria dinu^ent, et 
qiubua hereditanum bouorem euucu comimwrat eundi, citoque tcdcundi 
licentnm a tegc acccpcrat, ecd ibi advem lUaqwcatus fottuna inwanus 
i{umicorum luculemt, ct lu nnculis cocrcUus mundanaque felicitate pn 
vatu«, longs tnisens tlircnos dcptometc dtdicenl 

Tilts licrcditary honour m Handers was situate in Loner 
Picardj, and attnclied to it nas the office of defender of tlio 
raoiinstcrj' of Sitluu, dedicated m honour of St Peter , but in 
later tunes the town of Sitliui acquired another name from 
St Aiulomanis, (St Omer,) as did nRo the monastery from 
its first abbot, St Bcrtinus llis father bore the same name 
ns him'sclf, and was witness to a charter of Baldwin, bishop of 
Therouanne, then the capital of the pagus Tarvanensis, (lo 
'nu'rouennats ou pajs dcs Monns,) including Picard), Artois, 
and Handers, ntifjang an exchange between lum and Roden- 
cus, abbot of St Bertin, of certain laniU for tlirec churclics 


liftWtni rt ttnfiDt omnet {iredicu* Dona, 
tionf* b<ne rt la r*er Ubera ct^a «t 
hanonCer t ml antrrrMorr* mri lOaa rl* 
datUnint cl luit ronfirmaTcniTil rt 
tleut aUe ««clc»w hoimaatvlam coa 
•ufiita m«l u» rt I trrlui Imrnt »fl traae. 
twnt icmponf antccMMfum Fl 

til I tc ctnni* Crma « italril a rt in 
ronnuta in pertM^uum riitlart algitU mn 
rt If Ii uiot • IuIkIIc C«>m ti 4 *a, 
t pivm iail rauBlm ne roWiri irtM 
lilimils iMfM ODilItlwotn d« itatnwx 

t am meum Alim d* I oninpri c,a Url 


GrcinmaviTla, Fliam de Almcisnil, lTui>o- 
tivm de Uellatnonic Huj;oneRt de Angulo 
larerdotrtn Onannum aacndoicm de 
Sanrto Audoeno, CnAlirrum iiccrdotcm 
de llouTillk Onannum prepoiitura, 
Caillrtmum dc* FiUai llogerum Came^ 
nnum « Hogonem fratrem ejut rt Ha 
dalpbuni nrcpfwitum albatii « pliirct 
altev Itcliencombce »» Ift the twvniiy of 
Ibe abVy of St Meter and llneiuit, 
LnoTrtot CrMir Qaccrrmpne, St, Ouen 
Xlanlnull. St. Ilrl n llii Anmcn I 1 ai 
aonrtilrare all panihri and hamiru la t! e 

fame BfigVihoiirhood. 
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imd their appurtenances, clone in the church of the Holy 
Slothcr of God, Mary, at Therouanne, in the jenr of the In- 
carnation of the Lord 102C, rcigmng Robert King of the 
Trench, Baldiuno ^ ero nnrchionatum ngente tnccsimo noiio, 
to winch Signum Gcrbodonis, ndiocoti Sjgnmn Trnulfi ad- 
\oc'iti, are the only lay signatures In 105G n serious alter- 
cation tools, place between Bo\o abbot of St Bcrtiii and Gcr- 
bod, the a\oue of this liousc, bj reason of unjust c\actions 
levied bj the latter iii the town of Arques upon their servants 
and tenants, the settlement of winch Baldwin, then Comte of 
rianders, siirmmed Pms, and Iiisulanus from Lille, a town of 
riandcrs, the place of liis birth, undertook, as we learn from 
his charter, made with the consent of both parties, -and to 
winch was this date 

Acta e<;t hec confirmntio a tne BaWiimo, riantlreneium Dei gratia mar- 
clnoce, anno doaumce incimatioms millcsimo i]uin(}tngc«imo sexto, indic- 
tione aoni, regiiante Hconco Francomm Regc, m ^^lla Swell Audomm 
in ttncU Petn, die «anct<j L^npbaluey 'tsttntibus hiijiis ret 

gtrenuis airis, quorum iioraini suLler lencntur in«erta Signura Baldumi, 
incliti marchionis Signum Drogonis, cpiscopi Taruanncnsi* Signum 
Gerardi, Cameraccnsis cpi«copi Signum Boronis, abbatis Signum Led- 
uim abbatis Signum Eiistatu comiUs Signum Bogen, comitis Signum 
Ingclramai comitis Signura Robertj de BcUmnn Signum Rodidfi Gan- 
densis Sigmira Elgoti Attrebatcnsis Signum Gerbodoiiis ad\ocati 
Signum Anselmi Signum Alolfi <Ic He«dm Signum Elnrdi mihtis 
Signum Hubeiti, mihtis Signum Wallen miUUs Signum Chnstiam, 
scnptoris hujus pnrilegu 

To another charter of the same Comte of Tlanders reciting 
the ongin and posse^isions of the abbey of Bergues-Saint- 
Wmo\, which having been first belonging to secular canons, 
was by him changed into aBenedictiuo ahbey, with this date , 
actum est hoc Bergis in solemm cum, Pcntecostes anno 
Dominice Incarnatioiiis millesimo scxagesimo scptimo, indic- 
tione quarta, adstante Lrogone Tennnensi episcopo, we hav e 
these signatures , Signum Baldumi glonosi comitis Signum 
Adelse Comitissie Signa Baldium atque Roberti, fihonim ejus 
Signum Eustachu coinitis Bolonise S Rogen de Sancto 
Paulo S Anselmi de Hesdin S Jomnis Attrebatensis 
S Ilugoms Anet Signum Gerbodoms Advocati de Sancto 
Bertmo Signum Raingoti de Gant Signum Baldumi de 
Gant S ^Alardi Ernes S Cononis fihi eius Signum 

vox lit . « JO 
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Petro Sanctoque Bejtino, firroa ilo tradiUone, ea scilicet ratione, ut abbas 

ipsius loci, in omni meo anniversario, meeque conjugis, refectionera ibidem 

Deo famulantibus fratribus faciat, ut eo libentius ipsi fratres pro redemp- 
tione nostra ad Dei aurcs pulscnt. Pro qua scilicet anime mee rederaptionc 
banc traditionem facio, meorumque militum subsignatione finno. 

Signum Elvardi. Siguum Huberti. Signum Rameri Halreth. Signum 
Odgrini. 

This vill is on the sea coast, in the canton of ^larquise, ar- 
rondissement of Bonlogne-sor-mer, departement du Pas de 
Calais, and has now the name of Aiidresselles, and the foUoiv- 
ing charter affords proof that the date of this grant was ante- 
rior to the year 1087, and is inserted next in the cartulaiy 
under the heading, Exemplar carte Johannis Abbatis de Villa 
Astresela. 

In nomine Patris &c. Quoniam&c. Quapropter ego Johannes Sitbien- 
eium abbas notum facio sanctum Bertinum in vUlatn, Ostrasele nuncupatam, 
delatum, quaUnus altioti consilio mei et fralrum ibidem sui juris allodium 
' sine aliquapontradicUone eibi vendicaret, sicque ab omni coutrorersia libe- 
rum quidem ac quietum imperpetuum permoneret; ubi inter reUqua, 
Arsulfus atque Gerbodo frater suus, ex comentione utrinque facta et con- 
cessa, homines nostri manibus eSecU, quatuor marebas aigenti, UDU«quisque 
videlicet duas.et hoc constitute tempore, id est,in festivitate Sancti Micaelis, 
in beneEcium singulis annis redpiunt; eo scilicet pacto atque couditione, 
ut nvdlo ingenlo, nulla ratione, in predictum Saucti allodium, causa aliquid 
usurpnndi seu edam placitandi, se aliquatenus ingerant, uec postremo quic* 
qunm quod ad dampnum eedesie respiciat umquam inibi agere presumant; 
insuper vero omnes sues liberos ac 6er%os, quemadmodum seipsos, a simili 
injuria compescant. Si quando auteni, placilo ahquo adgra%ato, ministeri- 
ahs et custos ejusdem boni rem suis juribus in efieclum ducere nequiverit, 
tunc tandem, si sibi id utile visum fuerit, ab eo vocati et moniti veniant, 
simulque, consilio et auxilio in quantum prevalent, una cum eo, salva fideli- 
tate eccfesie, omiua tractent atque disponent, terciuraque nummum ex eodem 
placito provenientem, tunc tantum, ejus rei gratia, babeant, ultra hoc nil 
umquam, ut dictum est, de cetero introraittcnles. Facta est igitur hec 
tabs comentio in presentia nostra, cimctis super hoc assensum unanimiter 
prebentibus, anno ab incamationc Domini millesimo octogesimo septimo, 
indictione decima, regnantc Franconun rege Phibppo, presente Lamberto 
Hejaniensi abbate, multis quoque ahorum spectabihum personis. Quaa 
ridehcet in presentium subscriptione, ad cortoborandum bujus rei testimo- 
lium, attituiori placult ex nomine, hoc xnodo ; Balduinus de Ganda. Razo de 
janera. Razo et Africus frater ejus de Moneta. Rotbardus de Sothge- 
lem et Rotneth frater suus et Sigems de Westernhem et Rodulphus de 
Uervetingehem. Gerardus de Kimbresaca et obis multis, quos longum est 
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Quibus ciplehs astante ibidem *acn)<«3i«:to corpore benti Bcrtrau cim 
aliia reliquiis decretum e'^i et esclamatam ut, quicumque eapramemo-atam 
conTenlioneiD aliquando Tiolare piesianetet, etcnio anathemati subjaetret, 
lu i digna penilencia leconciliatos, » tanto cnato cito resipiseeret 
fiat 

Arnulf and Gerbodo named in this charter ^ere donbtl^s 
the sons of Gerbodo earl of Chester and of Ada his mfe, the 
original grantors of the third part of the %'iU of Audre^eues, 
and the fact of their becoming the men of the abbot is a 
strong proof of the truth of their father’s Instor) as told by 
Odenc Vitahs, ivhich had re^^ulted in the loss of his title of 
aroue of the abbey of St Berlin Authentic e%adences, thus 
proiing the high rank of this famil} m Flanders, accord vnth 
the inference suggested by the text of an excellent hi'^tonan, 
that jMatilda, the daughter of Baldmn comte of Flanders, had 
Gerboclo, the a\oue of St Berlm, for her first hu&band, and 
that the i&sue of this mamage were Gerbodo, eail of Chester, 
Frederic, and Guodrada mfe of "Wilbam de TVorren Ihe 
second mamage of Matilda inth Tlilhain duke of Kormandj, 
ivas m contemplation pnor to the clo«-e of the year of the In- 
carnation of the Lord 1049, dunng which a council was held 
at Rlieims for'refonmng the discipline of the Cbnrch and for 
the regulation of morals, under the presidency of Pope Leo 
the ^lnth, coniraencing on the third day of October , for m a 
record of the acts of tlic third day of its ■'ittmg, the following 
passige occurs de<=cnpti\e of what was done on that occasion 
b) the Pope 

^scommaucant eliam comites CnjnlntnDum et Eustacbium propter 
ince^tum cl llu^ncm de Bniina, quia legitiroain usorem djm:«erat et 
filvMn 6ibi m TnalTimonio MCia-vcrat- Interdixit et Dalduinu comiti Flan 
drctisi ne tHiam tuam XSIUetmo Ivortroaimn nuplm darel, et lUi ne cam 
acceperat Tocarit etiam conutem Telbaldum, quomam suam djmi«erat 
naorem 

Such was the colemn prohibition promulgated at tins council 
against this intended union, and whicJi was so far cficctual 
tliat uiitd the iniprisoninenl of this Pope, in 1033, b) the 
Isonnans of >»aple<«, none took place In that year, according 
to tlie Chronicle of Tours, AVUliam duke of Aonnandy niarncd 
Matilda, the duorced wife of Gerbodo, the mother of the 
cmldrtn iiatncd^nho>c The charter of William ^ydr^cn m 
the ixign of ANihiam Bufus, who had created carl of 
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Surrcv, contains distinct evidence that tlic wife of King AVil- 
liam tlie Conqueror was the mother of his wife, in the follow- 
ing paragrapli : 

Volo quod sciitit qui sunt ct qtii futuri sunt, quod ego Willclmus dc 
'Warrenn'x Surrcic comes, donaxi el confirmwi Deo ct eancto Fetro ct 
abbati ct comcnlui de Cliiniaco ccclesiam Sancti Pancratu, quo sita est sub 
castro tueo Lewbrum, ct cidom Sancto Pancratio ct monaclils Clunhcensi- 
bus, qiiicumque in ip*'.! cccle'b Sancli Pancnifii Deo scniuut, iiupcrpc- 
tuum donavi pro salute aiiime mcc et nnime Gimdradc tisoris mcc ct pro 
anima domini mci ^Villelmi Regis, qui me m Angltcam terrara adduxit et 
per cujus licentiam monacbos TCnirc fcci, ct qui mcam priorein donatioiicm 
confirmaTit, et pro salute domlne mcc Matildis Rcgine, roatris u\oris mcc, ct 
pro salute doraim mci 'W’iUelmi Regis, Wii sui, po«t cujus adventum in 
Anglicam terram banc cartam feci ct qui me comitem Surrcic fecit, ct pro 
salute omnium bereduni mcorum et omnium lidellum Chri«ti %i\onim et 
mortuorum, in suslcntationem predictorum monacbonim Sancli Pancratii, 
znansioncm Falcmcram nomine, totum quicquid ibi in dominio babut, cum 
hida terre, quam Lustacluus In Burgcmcra tenet ct ad fpsum mansioncm 
pertincL Sran^ioncra quoque CaWcntoinm nomine quara doniina inca 
Matildis R?gina dedtt Gundrade uaori mcc ct mihi, ct hoc concessit et con- 
firmavit dominus meus rex WUIctmus in auxiUum ad fuudandum no^os 
monachos noatros ; totum quod ibi habmmus, 

Tho entries in Domesday, as to I'nlmcr in Sussex and Carl- 
ton in Cambridgeshire, describe (hem ns held of Willinin do 
“Warenc at that time by St.Pancras.’and the abbot of Cluny ; 
but as regards the last-named place, it is there simply stated 
that Earl Algar had lidd tlic land. His Saxon predecessor in 
all his other lands in that comity had been Tochi, the thane 
of King Edward, whence it is probable that the four hides 
and two acres so excepted were of the gift of Queen Matilda, 
as mentioned in the charter. 

Pxjj/eljtxili’X..'innrVJiqnT5uiicfi\iyYnb'Eurminisirt)mVjiB^‘5r& 
of June, 1053, until the 12th of March, 1034 ; and during this 
inten’ol tlic marriage of IVilliam the Conqueror with the wife 
of Gorbod took place, not in Elanders, but in Normandy. 
Baldwin, her father, himself conducted her into Ponthicu, the 
district bordering upon Normandy, where he was met by his 
future son-in-law, and at the frontier-towm of the duchy, Eu, 
the ceremony of marriage was performed. IVilliam, the monk 
of Jumieges, a contemporary writer, thus narrates the attend- 
ant circumstances, in chapter 21 of his seventh book, under 
the heading Quod dux Willelmus duxit ]\Iathildem tiliam 
Balduini Flandrensis, neptem Henrici Eegis. 
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Jam dace jUTemll robore vigenle, transcensis anms adolescenti®, cape- 
rvmt opUmates ejas de euccessiooe proUs cum eo attentius tractate Au 
diens autem Baldiunum Flandri® comitem quandam habere filiam regaJj es 
genere descendentera, nomine Jlithildein, corpore %alde elegantem animo- 
que liberalem, hanc, suorum consoltu, missis legatis, a patre petiit usorem 
■Ex ejus proposito ammo Balduiims Snlrapa admodiim non moda 

petvlam dan decrevit, xerum eUam com muoenbua mnumens earn ad u'que 
Oucense castrum adduxit , ubiDux militamstipatus catems,adTemt,illam 
quB sibi jure conjugali despondit, et cum maximo tnpudio ac honore Boto 
magi mccmbus mtulit Geauit autem es ea procedente tempore filios qua- 
tuor Kobertum qui post eum ducalum NormanniiE aliqtnindm tenuit, et 
WiUelmuTa qui regno Anghai ttedecim aunos prafuit et Ricbardum, qui 
juienis decessit et Henncum qm fratnbus tarn Kegi quam Buci, succesait 
et fihaa quatuor, de quibus omnibus, tam tins quam femmis liber subse 
quens qui de geslis nobilissimi Regis Heurici lascribitur pro modulo nostro, 
Deo luiante, pcrlractabit 

As regards tliese last sentences they are an obvious inter- 
polation uy the monk of Bee, as AViUiam of Juraieges did not 
surNwe more than a year the decease of Ihe Cononeror, to 
whom his n ork was dedicated William of Poictiei's, another 
contemporary writer, merely describes the maiTiage in similar 
terms, 

Matcliio hic, fascibus et titulis ampliot quam stnoUm sit explvcabile, 
natam suam, nobis acceptis^imam dominam, m Pontiro ipse prssentaMt 
soccrus gencroquB digne adductam lutroductioni hujus sponcee cintos 
Rotomagensis racabat jocundans 

Tlic Chronicle of Tours alone fixes the time of tins marriage 
ill the course of the jear 1053, but no record lias come doivn 
to ns as to the mmc of the prehte or pnest nlio, m defiance 
of the prohibition of the Pope, xentured to jierform the cere- 
many llic archbishop of Rouen, Malgcr, uncle of Duke Wil- 
Inm, boldly lauiiclicd the tlmndcrs of cxcomnmmcation against 
the ofTcnding parties, and liis pretext for so douio- Ijas been 
iniputtd to the nearness of kindred between the married 
couple, masTiiiich as her grandmother was a daimlitcr of 
Duke Richard the Second of Normandy, and aunt of*\Villiani 
the Cotupicror But it is doubtful if tins was the orif^inal 
motile u Inch induced tlic prohibition, and the pcculmnty of 
the birth of William tlic Conqueror, as being illegitimate 
ttrtmnly forbuU such n conclusion, coupled ujth tlic silence 
of the I’ojic at the council of Rheims There is on the 
contrary, tlic clearest testimony that Matilda nas already n 
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mother, aDcl the long delay between the tiiuc of her being 
sought in mari'iagc by Duke William, when fU’st smitten with 
her°beaiity and accomplishments, and the ceremony at Eii, 
was probably necessary to clfect a divorce between Govbod, 
her first husband, and his destined bride. In the course of 
the year 1055, Malgcr, the archbishop, was deposed from 
his see in a provincial council at Lisieux; and according to 
William of ^lalmcsbuiy, the secret cause of this proceeding 
was owing to his steadfast opposition to the marriage, rather 
than to any irregularities of conduct. 

Fenmt quidam esse arcanam depositionis causam; ^latildcra, quam Wil- 
lelmus acceperat, proximam sibi sanguine fuisse. Id, Cliristiana: ficloi zelo, 
IMalgerium non tulisse, ut consanguineo cubdi fnierentur ; sed in nepotem 
et comparem eicommunicationis jactilum intentassc. Ita, cum irm adole- 
scentis usoriJB querelas accedercnt.cicogUalas occasiones qtiibus persecutor 
peccaU eede pelleretur. Sed postmodum provectioribus annis, pro expi- 
atione scelerU, ilium sancto Stepbano Cadomis monastcrium tcthficas^e, 
illam beat® Trinitati in eodera aico idem fecisse; utroque pro sexu suo 
personas inhabltantium eligente. 

The reconciliation with Romo was deferred to the time of 
the pontificate of Nicholas the Second, crowned 1 8th Janu- 
ary, 1059, deceased 21st July, 1061. 

The writer of the life of Lanfranc imputes to that eminent 
man a like opposition to the mairiagc of the Conqueror on 
the ground of consanguinity, which brought upon him the 
wrath of his sovereign, who caused the monastery of La Pro 
de Rouen, a ccU to the abbey of Bcc, of wdiich ho was Prior, 
to be burnt down, and pronounced against him a sentence of 
banishment ; 

Hujus tarn imprond® jussionis causam aiunt, quod idem Lanfrancus 
contradicebat nqntiis fill® r^inutis J^andcup, -p-uam -iaxp .diu xqniila.xa’Kd.ir 
matrimonio, quia proxima camis consanguinitate jungebatur. Unde .lucto- 
ritate Romani Pap®, tota Neustna fuerat ab officio Chnstianitatis suspensa 
et interfficta 

On his road to exile he encountered the Duke, and the 
result of the interview was a reconciliation, on condition of 
lis going to Rome to make peace with the Pope ; 

Ut ageret pro duce Normannonim et uxore ejus apud Apostolicum, pro 
Lua re illuc perrexerat. Igttur locutus cum Papa Nicolao ostendit, quia 
JUS scntentia illos tantum graxabat, qui eos nec coniunxerant, nec separate 
joterant ; nara Dux puellam, quam acceperat, nullo pacto dimUtere rellet. 
rioc audiens verum esse advertens summus Pontifex, dispensatione ba- 
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biH conn gium concesc t eo t-vnaen molo quatcnus Dui ct uxor ejus duo 
monastena CQti«truerent in qobus singuhs congregationes virorum ac 
iQu\ CT lu coadvinavcnt q\ \ iln &ttb notma sanctie telte o s die noctuque 
Deo deservirent et pro sal te eora a supplicnrent Pariut D is Apo tol ca: 
d spensationi et relficaierunt duo mooastcria in piedio quod antqutas 
Cadomum nuacupibat 

These two mon'i'^tcnes or r-xtlicr tlicir ctiurclics jetrennm 
in proof of the atonement to wlucli tliej ivcie feign to sub 
nut m order tint they might merit to be admitted into the 
bosom of the Church against whose precepts they had so 
gne\ously transgressed but no papal bull attests that tins 
penance was eiijomed meiely for marrying within the degrees 
of 1 indred 

The issue of tins marriage were the four sons named abo\e 
and SIX daughters Agatha Constantn Adeliza Adela Itla 
tilda and Ociln although Ordenc ^ itahs twice enuraerntes 
only five in Ins History fir«t m the fourth book m the order 
they are put down above omitting "Matilda and again in the 
seventh book where he places Adeliza before Constantia 
Agatha the eldest daughter was first betiothed to Iloiold 
kmg of England and afterwards to Alfonso king of Leon 
and the Astums in 1068 who died on her ]oumey to Spam 
a virgin and whose body was brought back to her native soil 
and interred in the cathedral of Bayemx Adeliza the second 
daughter became a nun m the ablicy of Leger de Preaux 
of the foundation of Ilmnplu-ey de Vieilles father of Roger de 
Beaumont Ic Roger Constantn was the wife of Alan 1 er 
gaut comte of Bnttauy mamed at Caen in 1075 and 
deceased without leaving issue m 1090 Adela was the 
wife of Stephen comte of Blo^ afterwards of Clnrties 
raamed at Breteud ra lOSl and by hun in Pales 
tino in 1101 mother of five sons Milliam Theobald Ste 
phen llenrj and Humbert and of three daughters Alice 
wife of Mdc's comte of Bni Matilda wife of Richard earl 
of Chester and Eleauora wofe of Ralph comte of Vermau 
dois Cecilia was abbess of the Holy Trinitj of Caen and 
according to Ordcncus litahs reccned the ved from Arch « 
hishop lolm at Iccarop m the jear 107 d and after having 
been abbess for near!) fourteen jears died on the IStli of 
•Milv 1127 As the truth of this assertion has been con 
troverttd bj the editors of the Gallia Clinstnna and the 
recent editor of the above histonan it seems n(;"»\isablc tint 
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GKECK AND ROlUN PORTRAITS. ' 

Evagriits ilTist. iv. 27), Joannes Damasccnus (de Fide Or- 
tliodoxa^ ir. IG), an<] Ccdrcnus {Annal. p. 145, Xjland.), are 
the earliest authorities for the following tradition. Abganis, 
Jang of Ed<^ssa in Mesopotamia, nlio n-as sicl;, and found no 
relief from the treatment of his physicians, having hoard of the 
miracles performed by Christ in Jiidma, thduglit tliat he wonld 
be able to cure liim. He accordingly sent a messenger wtli a 
letter to lum of tho narao of Ananias, ono who nas well shilled 
in painting; and the king* ordered him, in case he could not 
persuade Christ to visit him, at least to take his portrait laith- 
fiilly, and to bnng it to him. Ananias dcli\crcd his letter, and 
carefiilly examined the face of Christ ; bni: he was so Tniich in- 
commoded hy tho surrounding crowd, tliat he retired to an 
eminence close by, and there attempted to draw tho portrait. 
Ovring, honxiTer, to Christ's constant movements, or, as Da- 
mascenus relates, the refulgence of lus countenance, Ananias 
found it impossible to pei-form his purpose. Clirist liimself, 
howmer, accomplished his design for him; haring called for 
w.ater to wash his face uith, Ijo wped it with a Imen elotlj, 
which he ga^o, nithan answer to Abg.arus, to Ananias, who 
found Christ’s lil^enoss imprinted upon it, — sia-c/iofaTo nf /;ib- 

TP lavjov oTeiKoviafia. 

Ahgarus, as he had anticipated, was cured by the touch of 
this portrait, and it became afterwards an object of gieat icnc- 
ration at Edcssa, until it was removed to Constantinople by 
Nicephorus Phocas, in the second year of his reign, A, D, 904. 
It was subsequently carried to Rome, where, as alread} said, 
it still remains j though, according to another account, Jt was 
taken to Genoa, and there deposited in the Church of San 
Bartolomeo 

Tho interchange of letters between Christ and Abganis is 
noticed hy Eusebius and Procopius, and both arc copied hy 
Cedrenus, but Ea agrius is the first who mentions the miracu- 
lous portrait, — »ilv 0 cot«)«tov elt-ova avOpiL—iLi' ^cT/Jes oik cip^ 
7 affa»-T 0 , the image framed by God, which the hands of men had 
not made, hut Christ God had sent to Abganis. Evagrius 
* lived in the sixth century. 

There is another Sancta Veronica at Rome, of which the 
traditional origin is different. It is said to he a cloth which 
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■when carrying liis cross to Mount Calvary. Tins image is 
mentioned by ranous old clmrcR documents.* 

R, N. WonxCM. 


IV. 

ON THE PARTICLES w* or uv WITH A CONJUNCnVE 
OR OPTATIVE. 


Ok the use of the Greek Particles or hi', wth a Con- 
junctive or Optative Mood, little more need be said tJmn 1ms 
already appeared in. the pages of this Journal.* It uill 
tract, hon-ever, from the general interest of the okle and in* 
slntcfivo article to winch we refer, if to the ample inductitm nn 
nhich our theory rests, os regards Classical Greek, ^vo here can 
add one or two instances of its successful application to the 
Greek of the New Testament. 

We open Sh Slatthcw’s Gospel, 'and find our Lord asserting 
of certain hypocritical professors of i-eligion : Sn ^iXoOoih «V to« 

Koi iv fait '■fayiuts rSmfkartiuiv iarvTft Tpovft'p^eeOuifOTTiat 
uy <pavufiri rotr ayffpa iravt, ch. VI. V. 5 j and Can wc fall to ohservD 
that it is the fact of their taking their stand, when they pray, In 
places where they must nestis be seen of men, that coniicts such 
persons of praying with direct and pointed reference to this end : 
trpot 70 OeaOyyai urTow, — Jbid. x. L? We tianslate therefore — 
not, “that, i/ possible, the} nitiy’’ — ^but, “fortohe” — “thereby 
to be”— or, “ t/uit so they may he seen of men.” 

' We turn to St. Luke’s Gospel, and heat the aged Simeon de- 
scribe an incidental effect of the Messiah’s bring “ despised and 
rejected of men,” when to his inspired declaration — 'iSov, ovto* 


* Seo ChiiHet, I)e LinUu tepnleira~ 
nW^rirt, Sfrraiorh Crtrlt iUlonta, 
C. S5, 5t • Bail Gretser, B^ntaynui d* 
factU, 


a San Luta picUt, fol For. 1625, or 
toL XT. p 176, cteei] 

■* T^o "VI. January 15ir,Vol. II p. 
331, ac 
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fiesliing may come from the presence of the Lord; i. e. that 
JO may see ■with joy the time "which the Lord hath appointed as 
the period of refreshing.” We do not, liowever, agree with 
these learned Divines, nor with the great majontj of modem 
Expositors, in understanding ai>a^Seui9 (with whicli they com- 
pare Jyecr.;’, 2 Thesb. i. 7.) to refer to the end of the world, and 
aTooTciXjto the second coming of Christ ; for we hehevc the 
meaning to be simplj^this : “ so ye vnay realist the «rrii al 

of that era to which the expectation of the faitlifol® has heen so 
long directed, and in an lioncst and good heart receiiTng iTi’ni, 
tcho vp to this time has heenpreaehed unto you by the Prophets, 
and jet more bj John preaching^ the baptism of repentance, ye 
may not fivistrate that gracious purpose of His Dhme mibsion, 
wliich is declared in the last verse of the chapter where we 
have hut to translate a^irrtiXtv, hath now sent, and we shall at 
once obtain a correct and consistent interpretation of the whole 
passage 
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le^hatmt — “the construction being w* ‘*'7® (etjuiralent to 
ovffo) ita ut so as to be, or, on the supposition that it ts, no 
friend," and then judge n hose fiiilt it js, if 'ishesays, “T "W 
Pcile o acottwot mims subtilia commirn'citur, quam qui) equi- 
dem intelhgere possim 

For ouT&elrcs, ne still think Profcisor Scholcfield’s mtcrpre- 
tationivholly inapplicable to this passage, and \\ould that he 
(or Paley, who adopts it, and complains of no ohsennty 
here) had explained Mhat there is m the adjunct ov to 
make it more natural or probable that the Egyptian galley 
should obej its helm, than if it had had none but friends on 
board — unless, indeed, vre suppose Dannus to be speaking vnth 
something of the peevishness and the despondency of Philocte- 

tes, nhen he excHimed, epeW' cre$ ovctu tw KaKoy "/a-tt.\€TO,'— 


* Tlie onlt c'OkrapIc' of thu feuid wl icU 
occurs to U9, \3 Soplu Anti^ SIS, 4>i •» 
ra#9>l iSf fn rSp 4Q niueb 

Hcmiana **Superbttcc cl contempum 
rc*pon<lct Cmo \btct dtxisact 
Uirtt rsicil Oar rule vould Jeatl os 
to trin&l&tc, fiiaU tait 1 “ Froin all 
»!uch U follows that »c arc now to show 
j'ouT'd'rcsattcnbro towUst is eatd to 
joul Compare loo as “rupcrbjtcr 
dictum, Ear PA<zs lOtl, •> •?, £, 

-wtijr 

• Rather g«<B mor/utaro I J*tlat 

it kl ouU proTC, {or, as wc 1 are already 
translated, rwoi £,}, enty (0 lejvttn f ,n 
(hf e^I, an unfrieudlj one, — tl e ron 
laftvf rrjAt ct the ship e toakln" so 
trul j far U c shore la tho ot] cr case 
to Vfluch our Tuk refers,— that of Uic 
Muting nr assumed fact on wlytdi any 
proposiuon Is grounded — e g rfulfvtft, 
yiti A««c rrfrl »rr-it n* worthT of rooark 
licre, that tl e Greets nse i (sc 
jfBui— not tl 9«t— as Thnod, 33 
liiyM *v ««X», rtt £xx<n« 

I M l»«f 1 *3n f»» a, 

rsiM^iHrr »»»» a r X il^ll, 

/■in 531, ri>r«wr^a<«v/>n 

iar 

n 51, fi^n I /I* fyyti V MattL 
Tr^ n % C17 2 1 lUc oa ChoTph. 173, 


p 131 Vnil r this head we must in 
elude St Luke a Gospel, xu. 19 r tfixv 
I ttrf,tn , Tihat vovlJ T fgire to 
have it] l/altt mre alrtady hndltd 9 
and (if such jnxta position may ho for 
given) iVnstopli Vnp 1537(Bnock), 

vti/n *vli f (r*> rc{ar tfXitv- 

p$ut SfT ari-XXa^o >;«{•> r^pyJSSt— 
wliCTo St-ti ■mxx«(ir, as mdicatuig 
trhaiiat coe aeiaalty ocevmd, diS<^ 
Iromwt ^ndwaXXBln or JrriBn’aXXK^s 
Dioch as wfTi “*iv ((Aa< vou hate tome) 
for example, Soph (Erf T 534, (Brunei.) 
diQcrs {rom the more common Sen k 
irfp that VO I tAouf f cone 
'• From his remark, respecting Mr 
Paler obvMBsI/ iota not, or wiH no^ 
understand our construction of the lino 
la qucatiOD Hu criticism no doubt, 
IS coiTCct under tl c changed position of 
Ibo verb wludi we liavo supphed after 
••f iff , but Is It <iQite htir to make such 
ehangv. wilbont apprising hia readers of 
the fact 1 0»-^ Ae— hle«> f XM,Agam 
333 Ear IIipp 197 nli 

Xvci, Thuc 1 137 i.r-^u Ti!;^ m Ib ui 
«>!« mrtlte , T 35 **■ 50^ 

U of conrio to he constructod as a e ogle 
word- tnil tl isbc thought wo had cx 
pre*6ed!xy«id!ho poajbil l\ of mistake, 
translatmjjt «7vfr»f«rfI»,orae /nm t 
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(Sopli Phil V 446) a supposition wluch, as "before we shall 
find it hard to reconcile -mtli the context. On the other han3, 
our confidence in the interpretation wluch are hare ilready 
suggested IS strengthened by the analogy which we observe as 
in general between ware with an Infinitive and w? uv with a 
ConjunctirCt bo the familiar use of (wtfte) ekuiv piodper 
me fiaty Angl so as for me to he a consenting i arly, mth my 
oim good will , and not less by the following passages from 
Horace — 

Quis cncum pages el cjrcum coiopita pugnax 
hlagna coronati contemnal Olympid, «« spes 
Cui *it conditio dukia auie pulrerc pahns ? — Episi \ i 49-51 

Quid voveat dulci nufncula majiis alumno, 
t Qih saperc ct fanpossU qua! aentnat ? — Ibid ir 9 
whence as the conclusion of the whole matter under discus 
Sion wo deduce a compendious yet most comprehensive, rule of 
SjTitax, which we would gladh see substitute m the room of 
the ol)«curc and sadly too much condensed ‘ Qui csu«am sig 
mficans Ac — it is tlus ‘ Qoi Subjimctuaim postulat quoties 
indicat V el qui suh conditione praedicetur antecedens Sentcntia 
Tel quam in se Min haheat et effectum id quod Grrece subjwi 
tur per m vel S-rut ui"— (virtual) whereby (o tlai eo or (even 
tual) so as to so that — ut Ac Ac 

T W P 


V 

ON THE ATTIC DIONItelA 


PiiETioneLY to the )earI817 it was a general opinion that 
the Lena!a was the same festival as the Anthestena Tlim, 
had indeed been another opmion sanctioned bj eminent scho 
Ian as Scaligtr Casiubon, Ptilmer and Spanhciro that it was 
1 Itntical With the llurU Duinjsta or ra rar ayjti but after 
Ilnhnlceiis 1 oto on Ilesjcluus tlus former one which had also 
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been previously adopted by Selden and Corsini, seems to ba'N e 
met ^Yltb uni\ersal acceptance. In the jear before mentioned, 
hojrerer, 51. BocUi read a paper bdbie Academy of Berlin, 
in wbicb be controverted both these opinions, and maintained 
that tbc Lemea were identical nether with the Anthesteria nor 
with the Rural Bionjsia, hut a separate and distinct festival, 
celebrated in the month Gamellon. This hj’pothe&is he sup- 
ported with a great deal of learning and ingenuity, and it has 
since been very generally adopted in Germany, .and to a consi- 
derable extent in tliis country also ; where M. Boekh’s view of 
the question was, I believe, first introduced to public notice in 
a paper m the fifth number of tlie Phtlohjical 3Iusffum, from 
the pen of the present learned Bishop^ of St, David’s. 51. 
Buckh’s arguments arc there put vath a ^eat deal of force and 
precision, and in a wa) most calculated to strike a scholar ; 
and as the original, besides the difficulty of the language, is not 
ea^ of access, (it having never been, so far as I know, published 
in a separate form,) it mayjie more convenient to the English 
reader toiconsidcr M Boekh’s aiguincnts as they are presented 
in that paper. All that I propose to shew—for po&itivo proof 
is, I fear, out of the question — is, tliat the case is not so clear a 
one as tlio majority of German scholars,' since the publication 
of bl. Bockb’s paper, have choscn to consider it ; ,but that, on* 
the contrar)', the probability' lies on tbc side of Ruhnken Nor 
perhaps will this attempt be thought too presumptuous, when 
it is considered that, besides tbegreat names already mentioned, 
‘Wytteubacb, Dr. Arnold,,, and Mr. Clinton, have, m more mo- 
dern ilajs, taken the same view of the question as Ruhnken, 
and that the Bishop of St DaMiI’s himself, although attributing 
great weight to Bockh’s reasoning, does not pronounce a final 
decision upon it. ^ ' 

In order to simplify the question,^! shall not notice the opi- 
nion of those who affirm tliat the Dionysia ev; Ar.vaiu, were 
identical with tlic r« xar ay^nit; That view also does not, in- 
deed, as I ha\c already intimated, want great names to support 
it, to which may be aildcd that of the veteran scholar Hermann 
If tlicy are right, it is evident that M. Bockh’s hj'pothesis 
equallj fall-, to the ground, though m a different manner, as by 
the establishment of that view which Ruhnken/ by Ins able note- 
on Hesj cliius, has made more pecuharlj his own But besides 
that I take their opimon to rest on very slender evidence, it is 
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obvious tliat it IS at once disposed of, if the identity of the 
Lenajaand Anthesteria can be established, for nobody, I be- 
hove, has e>er held that the Rural Dionysia, the I^en'ca, and 
the Anthesteria, ucre all three one and the same festival 
The single point of investigation, therefore, proposed in the 
foUoiving pages, is, — ^Were the Lenxa and Anthestena identi 
cal, 01 irere they not * Tlie deaming and labour that have 
been bestowed upon tho subject, leave little room to hope that 
any new hght can be thrown upon it by the production of 
lutherto Undiscovered pa'ssages relating to it Our task in this 
case of “ Ruhnken va s«s Bocldi,” is rather to arrange and 
compare the evidence already collected, than to search for 
I shall, therefore, first pioduce those authorities and arguments 
which tend to proye Ruhnken’s view of the identity of the tno 
festiials, then those wlucU ha^e been cited bj M Bockli, in 
order to establish their diversity , and shall conclude ivath a 
few remarks on their comparative mentrand defects 

One of the most important texts in fa\ our of Rulmken’s vieu , 
though not much insisted on by bim«elf occurs in Tliucjdides, 
(ii 16 ) The lusfonan is enumerating sonic of the more an 
cieni temples of Athens, and among the rest mentions ri » tJiiitui 
(««{<*) ^ {a AftwAtt r? h nrfi 

’ wffTii xul t> UT ’Adijvtt/iijV'lwN, erl ra) v7i r»/il^9unf 

Ncov here let us observe — 

let, That 'rhucjohcles includes the festival celebrated on the 
12th of Anthestenon, and belonging therefore to the AnOtes- 
teria, among {"[xq Vioni/aia This is the more worthy of re- 
mark, because Buttmann, in lus first Excursus to tlie Mdum 


oration, affirms tliat WioAntlu^teria were nev er called Dtonysia, 
except by Grammarians * » 

2d, Tiiat wo may infer, from lus using the comparative 
aiyjtiirtia, that in the time of 'Hmcydides, there were only tivo 
JlwuydiuwX'Jatvmlf,a*A4Atianr‘' AW Ahw dtonriTtuix'- iVwuaih’ 
have said u^o-ilraret. This is of course exclusive of the rural 
Dionysia TJiroughout the passage, the ln<5tonan is speaking 


‘ “ Anti rtifcnii, hcct a Grunout aa mint, ab annl tempore fnmis*} ic 
inter! m , roc»! ulo Sum* • ntpl «ii Rgribas ijuornm usiis in m fesfo craf, 
tup, »po(i anurjwn Jamcn tl!ii rvcabnla denvatum «t- 
*< ta npirt-lUVaj tw tjn jfl » nnJt* 1M »» 
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onlj of the city, and its condition before the effected hj 

Oieseu** 

3d, Thattlicse more ttncicni Dionjsia, i € more ancient than 
the fi 7 «Xa, or ra f«- «rf7 / in IHaphcbolion, ccntirwed to bo cele- 
brated in the tune of Thucjdidea on the 12th of Anthestenon 
But here it is necessnrj to fake notice of a difterent interpre- 
tation which some critics hn\e aflixcd to this passage Hudson 
has the follonmg note upon it, whicli is quoted with approba 
tion hj Poppo, — “ His Acrbis innuit Tbucjdtdes htcc mtiquiora 
Liheraha e^uisse, et non mansissc cclchni'' nt ohm, apod 
Atheniensos , quod contra c\cncmt apnd Tones, mons antiqui 
retmentissimos ’ 

Now, on what grounds can tins feStiral, celebrated on the 
12tU of Antlicstcnon, bo said ctitutsst -that js, I snppose, ‘to 
hai e fallen into disrepute and disuse It mil not he denied 
that it formed part of^the Anthestern , and tliat the Antlies 
tena were m full \oguc m the time of Thucydides, nobodj, I 
presume, will be hold enough to dispufc The concluding pdr- 
tion of thl Achatniane of Ajistophnnes is alone sufiicient to 
dispose of that pomt The meaniug however, of M Bochli’s 
party in this interpretation of the passage, appears to be, so far 
os I can collect it, that the festival had fiUen into disrepute as 
one of the JDionysia though it still continued to be celebrated 
under the name of Anthestena But'* for any grounds for so 
improbable, and indeed Unmtolhgiblc, an opimon, or for any 
indication of the time at irhich the supposed chango took place, 
we look m lain It is one of the oldtet and best authenticated 
of the Athenian festivals, and Seems to liavo been celebrated 
with the same ceremonies m the tune of Demosthenes, as it 
bad bee/? beferetbe i?erz<?d ot Ibe iGSiff migrttfion so 

jealous were the Athenians of any innovations in their old re 
l^ous ceremonies; and mortf^particnlarlj^ui this^of Dionysus, 
that in the tune of Theseus, when the government became more 
democratic, they drew up a law respecting the BaeiX/ata the 
chief mmister of the festival, fhat she should be a citizen of 
Atiiens, and ne\ er married to any but the Baa >.ivl in order that 
none of the ancient ntes might be m danger of being abrogated, 
or any new ones introduced, — xa-a>ii 9 ro/ y.rh'^ xamro- 
lirrai (Demosth adi Neeer g x ) Tins law they caused to be 
engraied on a stone pillar erected in the Temple of Bacchus 
M >inia . which place they chose m order to prevent its being 
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■\Velia\e alread} seen ^liat weight is due to this attempt to 
separate the Authestena, confessedly a feast of Bacchus, from 
the Dionjsia. Not one, even plaosible, reason can be urged in 
its fa\ our. So in the law of Evagoras, cited bj Demosthenes 
in his oration against lilldias, J 4, only three Dionjsia arc enu- 
merated. “ E'Jyest; iTrtf, »-«» 9 ^ rf) h nf/ja/E?, xa; 

eJ xu/i'fjSsi raJ t? rfay^Sc/. xaJ i h/ Ar.raU vcftrr?, xaJ c/ xa/ 

Cl xal re?, h arf»«i AtciveMig *1 xal ei ''aTis; xa} i xZiu; 

Kalj} xu^^iit xa) 6} r{aYtflc}. xal rZx Qa^ynMu, rjj xal rf 

ayiutf, fir-i igfXa» x. r From the order in ^^llich the Dio- 
nj’sia^arc here mentioned, these /» nusai^T were most probabK 
tlio same ns the Dn'inl Dionj 6 ia,_wUich, as we Icam from Tlico- 
rhtnstas, (CTmroet. 3), fell in the month Posideon; and this 
wew tas CD adojitcd b, Spalding, Buttmann, and others 
Pe^ms, by the buUdmg of the long walls, having become, a» 
to l^To’olM f ° “7’ celebrated there came 

in^ rre^l ‘'J «>' cih festnnU, 

Aftca, inst a: a“ “f «'<' "f 

. J la wo And Plato, at tbn begimimg of IbJ Scimbti.-, 
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trij an ancient practice, tut wliicli appears to have fallen into 

desuetude. But even if n o adopt Hermann’s reading of the 
passage, it sttU points to a dramatic e:jdiibition and contest on 
that day. No inference can ho drawn from the circumstance 
of tragedies not being mentioned in the law, since some other 
day of the Anthesteria maj have been dedicated to them ; and 
though tragedies wore occasionally exhibited at the Len{ea, yet 
commies formed the staple of tho entertainment." 

As in the Lexicographci's and others, tho^ Anthesteria are 
said to he onutted. among. the Dionysia '^because there were 
no dramatic performances, so^m an'mscription published by M. 
BocUi, tho reason assigned for their oinission is, thnt'^thero was 
no puhhc feasting<or sacrifices at them. According to these 
views, then, the oldest of the Bacchic festnmls Athens, which 
lasted during three daja,*^ and celebrated the -return of spring 
vnth its flowers^ by tapping the’winOs of ^he preceding vintage, 
appears to have been a voiy dull affair after all,' Th^ inscrip- 
tion referred to, is to\bo found in^tho Appendis to M. Bockh’s 
IhtbUc E^dnimif of AtlicnSt^o ^d contains a record of tho 
sums accruing to the state ^ra thc> lodes of oxen sladghtored 
at the public fcstUals . Tho second it records, that of the 
r<i i'si AnraiVi and-ihthen piocceOs as follows*— 

^vrf/rpafv xal ri5a-2r ix Ove/aj'^Tp ‘Tctjii «£6 >tc»wk: 

’A£t*Xt"'jiiaiy rasA tx Atotjofm rSv h &e1^i * 

Now, if the Anthesteria was not the same festival as that iV/ 
Arya/V, it is here entirely omitted, since it certamly fell^ before 
tho Dion5**5ia, h &<T7fi j and it is incredible that so important a 
ftto should luavo been passed of cr without puhhc sacri^ce. The 
record of tho first festival is entirely obliterated, with the excep- 
tion of the lottci> ATEmNTfiN; nnd out -of these M. Bochh, 
h} changing the A into^'K, and the E into 2; makes nthhn 
and bj supplcraent, Aiw^/atr dygou;.' Tills emen- 

dation, however, whatmer be its m^ts, has nothing to'do 
with the point at issue; which is affected, pnly^hy thoJfestivals 
recorded Ryder the Dionysia i«r/ Arm/^ and not^by those which 
precede it , ^ ^ "'y ' * ^ • 

T/nnl/f/, Let ^ consider tlie argumCnt drawn bj Ruhnken 
from the ./le/iarHiarM of Aristophanes. Tint critic perhaps 
expressed himself too strongU, when ho affirmed that he would 
incontro\crtihly dcraon&lratc the Identity of tlic Lenma and 
Anthesteria from Arhtoplmnes alone. But, though his argu- 
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supposition. At v. 201, Dic«opolis infonns us that he means 

to ceichratc the ntraZ Dionysia: — 

i*yu> fc Tro\*^tot> mi tatCiy ajraXXa'^ett 
a^u] ta KUT* ct«wi' Aiat't'aiff. 

And from v. 2G0, it has heen infcrrctl that ho actually cele- 
brates them, •R’ith the Phallic procession, &c. in hjs own rural 
(lanoa of Chollitlrc ; — 

JjcTijj.o’ i^€t'Tpoofiny tt »©»' c^fioy eXOii* rlefuvo^. 

But tills sisit of Blcipopolis to his native borough is, -I take it, 
a mere mako-belicf one. nie season of the Bionysia at Athens 
remificlsliimof the same festival in the country; and forthnath, 
unfettered by place or time, he gives the citj' audience a sample 
of the manner in which the Jite is celebrated in the rustic bo- 
rough, Tliis is sheivTi to bo the ease not only by the w'ord 
liei’jiy, in the lines 'above quot6d,. (which denotes his entrance 
into his .house of Athons,‘'and not a jonfhey into the countrj’), 
but also ‘by the whold economy of the wcnc. At verse 170, 
AihpldthcQS’ enters bearing 'the tnice he has procured for Di- 
cffiopolis at Lacedeemoh,' and pursued by the Aebamians. loi- 
mediately that DIcicopolU announces his intention of performing 
the rural Dionysia,’Ainphitheos. subjoins, that he means to fly 
froni''the y$ t. 203. 

But this cannot be _from Cliollidjc, but. from Athens, wluther 
he has brought the trued for Dicieopoh’s, and whither be is pur- 
sued by tbq Acliamians. It w'ould be absurd to make the cho- 
rus proceed to Cbollidae in search of ‘Ainphitheos,..whd, it is 
certain/ never appears there. ' This sho^, that the whole scene 
of^the rural Dionysia is enacted at Athens,-* and not in the 
country; noristheroany tluugintho.words iVry o’ Srn 
X. r.X-'(T.26G^,^to,myalidate_thjsTiew,*..*Having«i^osc(i that 
^he was at'Chollid®,'Dic8BOpdlis would’of course speak 'and act 
as if he was_ aefuaHy f/iere. In this view of the play, and as- 
suming the Lensea to be-. identical wifli xthe'ALntbesteria, every 
thing proceeds withtbe'greatest chronological regularity; whilst, 
according to M. I^l^> lheoiy,..we jump from Posideon into 
Gamolion, and agairi^ without any intelli^ble cause, from Ga- 
melion into Anthesteritm, the season of the^ C^oes.'^ - 

■ •* ia not Tlnimten^ | before, lie l,as treated it rather ne»li- 

viewoftheactionj hut,asIUTO«ivd I geatl). 
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10th November last, before the Archaeological Institute, con- 
sisted of twelve globular beads, the part representing the string 
being slightly elastic, and capable of being detached by 
two conical pins inserted into corresponding sockets at the 
beaded ends. Like other Celtic decorations, it was ornamented 
with a Tilde pattern of hatched marks and an undulating line : 
this was of bronze. Another tore of the same class was found 
at Rochdale, in Lancashire, in 1831*. Tlie beaded portion 
consisted of eleven wreathed globular beads united by a cord, 
while the string or hinder portion which went behind the 
neck represented a squared cord, ornamented with n double 
vandyked lino This measured by 31 in dr., was bke the 
preceding of bronze, and weighed 4.75. oz 

The solid torques, although rare in tliis countrj’, is not un- 
common in the Celtic grav es, and tumuli m France, and in the 
district of the Lower Rliine The specimens found by M. de 
Ring of this class* on tlie necks of skeletons exhibit some pecu- 
liarities not found in Bretagne or Ireland. The terminations 
become nlorc bell-shaped, and the wire of the body is engraved 
with a spiral groove, crossed by double bands at equal distances, 

a Sr«ta* TruM ft TtUf; etittc ItUsa a Ter^ui* Fnset ft Tftll»7e<uu- Tb b* 

the whole intended to represent a twisted funicular band se- 
cured in its place by crossing bands These are bronze (a). 
Other specimens are 
vnthout the crossing 
bands (o). A bronze 
ring of this class, found 
at Ileimstadt in Bnms- 
wick**, Germany, is evi- 
dently referable to the 
same class, partly iini- 
tatinghcaded work: tlie 
, leaf ornament at one side 
muchrcscrablesthework- 
manship of some bronze 

Rx-liA R.r4 



• Arclitologia, tqL xxv^ p fl05 — 50?, 

O'"*” 

• Eublis«cin«\s Celu-iues. 8 to Fn- 
vor nz. 


Iwu^. 1B« 

* W* 2 ;«ner, J7ar.dl,i,cfi, Ac. L'o, 
«.8I0. 


ornaments tomid on tlie estate of ^ 

-md ttie ptoteiffi and weapons discovered on the Polilen Hills . 

A yen' singular penannnlar lieadc^ torques, presenting n 
some respects a vcrtelirated appearance, fonnd at Worms, is 
fi^nred in the handbook of Wagener 



*c<B»* Annf'fc. , 

AnoUwt penc-unuLar object of lUe same class, found in the 
German graves at Hanis, ex- 
hibits a series of heads gradu- 
ally larger ton-ards the open- 
IHg*- 

I shall class vith these 
tores the one discovered nt 
Pcrdcswcll, near Worcester*, 
described by Mr. Jabez AUics. 

It consisted oC twenty bronze 
pullcy-sbaped beads, each nlter- 
nating with a curiously tnisted en»«p«a»4Toni..itAri. 

and tooled bcc\d, the two exactly rcscmlAing the vertebra of 
nn nnimnl, and tlie nliolc like the spine of an animal or 
fish ; tills JiccWacc was probably copied from one made of 
stnnig vcrlcbrcc. Considerable light on the nature of the 
'IVorccstcrsliirc tore was nflbrdcd by llic dran-ing of another 
disco^crcd in Lancashire in ISUl. It will be remembered, 
that the other half of the llochdalc torques is a square band 
nitli a kind of vniidikccl onianient; tins otlicr half represents 
the cord, mid passed behind the neck. Some such cord, or 
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probably the continuation of the iron wire on which tlio 
vertebrated beads arc strung, must hn\c been attached to 
the Perdeswcll tore. That the British Celts were accustomed 
to wear similar decorations is endent from the testimony of 
Herodian, that the Britons wore the teeth of the seal or walrus 
strung as beaded tores. 

Garget This is a peculiarly Celtic ornament, and is almost 
limited- to Ireland, where they arc frequently found, and 
some have occasional}'’ been discovered in C'omuulh It is 
always of gold, and consists of a thin lamina of metal, 
terminating at the ends in two round plates. Several 
notions about the adaptation of this object, more fanciful 
than con-ect, have been advanced. It 1ms been supposed 
that it was worn as the Roman ladies wore the sphen- 
dones, on the top of tlic head, with the cirailar ends behind 
the ears ; or that the ends may have been tied round the ncch, 
so as to nso them as a gorget. One with tlic ends not termi- 
nating in circles has been supposed to be the ornament of the 
Hibernian Druids, representing 
the moon in thc&stquai ter, and 
hence called by Vallonccy the 
cead ralrc^. Another, rather 
more massive, nith the cup- 
shaped terminations visible on 
several Celtic decorations, has 
been called by the same au- 
thority' the iodJian inoiain, or 
collar of the celebrated judge 
of that name, which dosed 
round the throat when the 

a virtue wliich would rather belong to a solid torques. 

Trom its greater dehcacy and comparative lightness, the gorget 
appears to have been an article of female attire, rather than an 
ornament worn by Druids. They all bear marks of having been 
hammered, and their open shape and circular termination is 
• evidently suggested by the bulbous torques or armilla, which 
would, if hammered out, produce the gorget. As the armilla 
and torques were worn with the bulbous ends down, and as the 

* Atchiol , vgl 5i pL 11, p 36, 37. As pi *. p. 2S0 
on coins of Sihtric. Ethelred and others. • Hem m Archiol , vol. viu. p 106. 

Coll llib ■Oough's Camden, to! Jr. 
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Open portion rras onginnU} intended to obiiate the ncccssitj of 
a clasp or tic, it is probable tint tliey 
nould be fl\ed mth the open put in ' 
front The orifice is ivell ndnptcd to 
a moderate sized female neck, and the 
material is too thin and dehcatc to ad 
mit of being worn i crticallj on the head, 
mthout great liabihty to injui^ and 
difficulty of fitting They arc generally 
more ornamented towards the ends, 
mth a single pattern slightly engmed mth a point or chisc , 
mth square compartments, — \ 

lines mossing the upper sur \ / 

face hke parts of radii \aa- 
dyked, and zig zag lines I 
think that they were worn 
on the neck, rdthongh whe- 
ther they are the actual usn 
or astan I do not attempt to 
decide Some illustration of 
the manner in which the phin 
e'ramples of this type were 
fastened is afforded by the 
tore foiuid at St Ajt, near 

Cotentm one e’ttrcmity terminated in a wire bent into a 
spiral hook, and the otlicr Ind a small chain of four luiks 
attached to it, into which the hook might be fastened 




Gorgets are more commonly discoiered in Iieland than m 
England One puhh«!hed bj Bishop Perej was found*' in that 
country Tliree of similar shape were thscoicred in the 
townland of Cairn Eochan, pmsh ^lagheramcsk, cmmty 
Antrim, in digging under a fallen pnldan, or so called 
Dnnd s altar, at n depth of five feet, rolled up together’ , a 




Dubl litiny Jouroal riLir p. 2t35 
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fifth in a difcli iiCTrEe^Iiole, conn^ Clnre*", a siNthin a bog, 
count) T)Tone“, a se^ellth in a bog at Cnstlereagh" , aiiotliei, 
nlucli, through the kindness of ^Major Moore, I -was enabled 
to hy before the Committee of the rnstitute, nas piocured 
b) liiminDubhn, a ninth at Aidiagh, count) Donegal, a tenth 
at Pcnnith, in Cornwall, neighing 3 oz 4dnts Cgrer, and 
an elc\enth in a circulTt earthwork, near Penzance, in the pniish 
oC Gladden, Cornwall, w cighing 4 oz 4 dwts Of those found 
in Ti ance the most lemarkahlc is that edited h) Caumont and 
Gemllc, ahendy noticed, found at St A)’t, near Cotentiii, in 
Noimandy, between Alaima and the Boman camp at Monte- 
bouig^ T«o others weie found cast of j^Iont Boulc, in gioiind 
said to he cMdently Boman , and two other plain collars of 
gold, without ornament, at Tonrlaiille* Tlic weight of these 
collars IS generall) about two ounces 

The varieties of this t)pe arc — 1 the lodlnn moiain, 
which more resembles the corslet from ^lold, and which 


weighed only 22 grs , with laised bosses in grooves, and deep 

grooved jlattcin, vnth radi. 

nted central cups, seven eighths '' 

in dnmeter, and 2 the cres- A'/ 

cent wanting the ciicular ends, // / 

caWed the cead ratre (I I 

In immediate connection t ! 1 ]j[ 

with these are two gold oma- /j 

incuts fomid in Ireland, and \ V\ ^ , j 

now in the British Mu'seum, y / 

lather moic heart-shaped than 
any of the preceding These 
are about large enough to jwss ^ / 

over a child s wnst, and the 
ends ]om at a The) ma) pos Aj \/ 

<5ihl) Invc been used for the Go ^el C uji. 


garment or the shocs‘, both being occasional]} attaclied hy 


•" Gough Cam leti vol »> pi- * P 230 
• ** Campbeil rhilo50pli. Sttrrry of lye 
land. 

• Duhourd «n Sur«j of Down p S31 
p Mmules of Soc of Aniij 17S3, 
Lough loo c»L, now in Dntinh Muwim 
Vdl 9K52 tod « drawing Cat. VISS 
fol B» 

' Now m the Bm »li Jlusoum L)Mis 
' laptu CWannu, tol li pi ceiju Cat 


MSS Add. D1C2 fo. 8 b for a drawing 

'Coure d Arclifol pJ x p t Vfgm de 
la SociitC dcs Antiq dt Nonnnndie IS**? 
—1828 p 275 

• M4m de la Soc. dcs Antiq do Nor 
mand e p .27 v. 

* Tor the shoes being »o fastened sec 
Vlacn de Ring Ltallisscn ciis Celliqnc* 
dans la Sudoucst Allcmagtic 8^o In 
boarg IS Id 
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tins kind of btoocb. or buckle Like the torques they are not 
found in the primeval barrows md ire the decorations of a 
people moie refined tlinn the simple tribes whose flint wea 
pons and amber beads ire discoieied in the barrous The 
corslet found at Mold in Tlintshire, and the reimms of the 
noithein hordes before the introduction of Clinstimitj bear 
much icsemblance to them At the same time they do not 
manifest any trace of Roman or Scandinaimn ait and from 
the localities where they have been found under the upright 
jmldaii or supposed Druids altirs, are contemporaneous with 
the solid manialce or Colins'* 

The excellency of woikminslup nllied with the total absence 
of art cannot fail to strike the mind of the enquirer who m 
\estigates this most importmt ind distinctive ornament of 
tlie Celtic and Teutonic nces A few concentric or zig zag 
lines or hitched marks constitute all the vaneties of deco 
ration nor is there any example of tlie adaptation of animnl 
forms which distinguishes the omanientnl design of the Greek 
and Romm races The tores of the Celts aie evidently 
productions of a rude simple and unartislic people and are 
evidence of tlicir intellectual infenonty to the other great 
nations of antiquity Reserving for another occasion, when I 
treat on the armilh and fibula of the Celts tho question 
whether the tores were circulated as money 1 shall conclude by 
remarking tint they formed the most esteemed ornament** 
and along with armlets, bracelets and shoe i mgs completed 
the personal ntlire of tlio wnmor and with a few beads of 
glass or ninbcr tho embellishment of the female they wert 
much employed for presents and nrc nicutiontd by Strabo* as 
one of the principal cxjiorts into Rntnm from Gaul, wlucli 
then ns nov> , us the emporium of fashion 


• Thfjr «fe |>rTliipa rte ttemmu of 
I lor Ori-ln. « Clou ad eund wbrnce 
c»l!fd Tar (u feci tlTrr Tot a. Ift 

* lalronrr toL L p 3 C IlerUUibem 


»«pa»x*a 11 ^ were imported » tl Ivory 

braccit « amber a d (, 1 im omainenta 
Cf Sol n c "1. Strabo calb ibcm all 
nibb si gooilt. 
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A GKEAT step has been made in tlic history of Celtic 
Monuments by the researches of antiquaries among tho tra- 
ditions and the monuments of ancient Britain, ns ^Toll as by 
.those acute observers, who, like Mr. Lukis and some of his 
contemporaries, have had the good fortune to find cromlcclis 
almost untouched by the hands of the vulgar, and who have 
shewn them, by their contents, to have been places of scpidturc, 
not of barbarous sacrifices and ceremonies. The quantity of 
conjecture and of guess work, that was issued during the latter 
end of the last rentiuy upon this subject, was astonishing : no 
antiquary of that time could bo said to have fairly won his 
title unless he had advanced some new hypothesis, or suggested 
some new Idea as to the destination of the ciomlechs. Tht^ 
weie proved to he altars, temples, houses, any thing in fact 
that their cNaminers, — or rather those that had not examined 
them, — thought pioper to conjecture : the fact of their being 
in wild parts of the coimtry went for a good deal, and tho 
circumstauce of the top stone sloping generally to one side or 
the other, enabled the clear-sighted to see streams of blood 
running off them from the quivering limbs of imhappy victims. 
Even bones were found near them — 'sometimes xc7ider them — 
and (the victims having been slaughtered above, — at least in 
the imaginations of the enquirers) they were of course the 
remains of the wretched creatures who had been immolated to 
the false gods of our heathen ancestors. Capital theories! 
excellent discoveries! — untilinsome luckless hour, an observer 
more far-sighted than the rest bethought himself of digging 
into a tumulus, and then he disinterred— not a body, — but a 
cromlech full of bodies : — and another dug imdcr a cromlech 
duested of its original earthen envelope, and he too foimd 
bodies ; — in fact they turned out to be enormous coffins, or 
cish’aens, or vaults, (if it were not an anomaly so to st}le them,) 
houses in good truth, — ^liouscs not of the living, but the 
dead: — the true \aivov ;^tTei>i»o of Homer; — the “narrow 
home” of h later poet. In few instances has the value of 
accurate scarphing enquirj', and of good common sense, in 
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antiquarinn affairs been more strikingly demonstrated: and 
we consider tiic public to Iw most especially indebted to XIr. 
Lulds for bis interesting researches in this line in the 
Channel Islands 

There arc numerous cromlechs extant in the Isle of Anglesey, 
though, we behe\c, not so many nboic ground as Bmgley 
(a second hand and superficial obsener) nould haie us 
suppose He assigns tu cnty-cight, according to the number 
furnished by bis infoimants, for he never went near most of 
the localities, upon ulnch lie places them; but several of them 
he puts down under different names t\nce or thrice o\ er — - 
and in some instances they have no existence. It is probable 
that the number of cromlechs actually visible in Anglesey 
may appioach to twenty* but we suspect that there arc maay 
others, which ha\o never seen light since their first intcvnicat, 
and we know that the ranges of tlje Caernarvonshire and 
Merionethshu^c mountains arc full of them, — subterraneous, if 
not on the smfacc, — for we have found and seen many 
ourselves. 

The jndicioua Pennant mentions none but tliose that lie had 
actually seci;, and liazards few conjectures ns to their ii®e nnd 
destination , all other writers follow either Pennant or Biiigley' 
One of the most stupendous cromlechs, if it be a croinTechr 
in this or any other island, is tliat which is commonly so 
called on the lands of G Evans, Esq , at Hen Bins, not far 
from the XIona Inn in the middle of the county Here there 
are two rocks, each about seventeen feet high, by nearly as 
' many in thickness and breadth, standing upright , and between 
them, partially resting on that to the castuaid, is another 
flattish mass, a little smaller in site, which certainly looks as 
if it had slidden from off tho tops of its neighbours, liierc 
are no other rocks within a mile or two of the place, except at 
a small range of rocky lulls separated fiom it by a stream: — 
and we can haidly iraa^ne how such great masses, of nearly 
5000 cubic feet each, could liavo been moved in remote ages 
AVe are inclined to look upon tins assemblage of rocks, which 
honever tradition calls ‘‘the cromlech, “ as the disintegrated 
ruin of some hill wliich once existed here Tlie only tiling that 
staggers us in this hypothesis is a further tradition of smaller 
stones, apparently tonmng a kind of avenue, having once 
stood dose by. It this tradjtion bo allowed to have authority, 
and traddmn « very often no unsafe guide, — then this 
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cromlech sliould be c^lle(l the father of all others — foi it is a 
tme giant among pigmies 

Ihe most celebrated cromlech in the island is tint of rlas 
Newjdd, of which wc lm\c given a new It is a double 


s. 'ife 

itfr 

f W 



cromlccli — as about one half of these monuments nluajs are 
—and IS •interesting from its fine prescr\ation and highly 
picturesque position "Wo are not awnc of an) excavations 
InMiig been made beneath it but there is cvciy appearance, 
from the formation of the ground, of its hanng been once sur- 
rounded by a cam or heap of stones , whnt the second and 
smaller cromlech meant in these eases we do not hnou , 
prolublj it served as the tomb of the wife or the son of 
the deceased diicftniu Rowlands mentions a large cam or 
mound of stones ns not far from tins cromlech but grown 
over, even m his days by a luxunant vegetation of wood 
Ihcrc arc so many pomts of the undulating and nclil} wooded 
grounds of the !Mniquis of Anglesey s seat, corresponding to 
tUix that v.e do not huow how to upon tho 

]ireciso locality, but we have little doubt, from the woids of 
the author of the “!Monn Antiqua,” that, could this mound be 
CNcavatcd, we should find in it a sepulchral chamber con 
struct! d in the true cromlech fa'^bioii On a farm in this 
immediate neighbourhood at a spot called Bryn Cclli, is a 
tumulus with a passage opened nght through it tins pa'^sage 
descends towards the muhllc of the mound, and then again 
mounts to upper air m the middle we come to a chamber 
if it can be *50 called, which is nothing more nor less than the 
interior of a cromlech , Gongh in his addition to Camden, 
gives an ncc 9 unt of it, and it is thcic mentioned ns havan^ 
VOL. iir • I, ° 





still standing is composed of one flat on scvcnl stones 

the flat top being about 12ft by Oft in breadth, nnd from 
2 ft to 3 ft in thickness By its side Uc the fallen icmains of 
a much higcr cionilech the upper stone of ivliicli is not less 
than 15 ft in length underneath the upiight one nre still to 
be seen numerous sra dl stones and the ground rises gently 
toward the upright supports on all sides , but on rcfcning to 
Pennant lol ii p 238 ue find bun saying (m sneaking of 
cromlechs) others again are quite bedded in the Cnrnedd or 
licnp of stones of winch instances mnj be ])roduced in Llan 
faclog in this island in that of Arran ami in the county of 
Meirconedd ’ If then tins cromlech could Laie been so 
stnpped of its covering since the end of the last century ivliat 
ma) ne not expect to imve taken place m other instances^ 
Another cromlech no have besen informed qiutc surrounded 
stones and caith his been found 2 n the svae parish by 
the Pev C II Ilartshomc 

A smaller cromlech on gently nsing ground is still stand 
mg at Rodowj r a few imles south west of Plas Ncwjdd 
Hie next in size and importance to that on the hlnrqnis of 
Anglesey’s grounds nre those at Presaddfed near Bodcdcni 
Of these too wc gue anew by which it will be seen that 
one of icrj large sire is still erect while another close to it is 
partial)} fallen down the former oflers a shelter of nt least 
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13 ft square to tlie farmer and n party of six or eight 
labourers, uhcneici they arc oieitahen m tlieir nork by a 



sudden '?hoivcr , the cattle commonly take refuge tinder it, 
and it is surrounded by a gicat number of small stones, 
affoiding a strong presumption that here too there was oucc 
a earn 

A laigc erect cromlech occurs at Lhigwy, and moie than 
ono faJkjt' cromicch on the ocighhoaring elevated Jflndj» 
tiudcr the former human bones have been lately found A 
double cromlech, tluovvn down since 1800 , is to be seen at 
Trefor, ono is near Holyhead, mid there are seveial others 

In all these cases the cromlechs are composed of stones 
found in their immediate neighbourhood , thus, those at Plaa 
Newydd, Bodowyr, and one at Llnnidan, are of limestono 
/lock found there in situ those at Llanfaelog and Presaddfed 
arc of the peculiar porphyntic breccia nliich accompanies the 
schistose foimation of those districts Tlie cromlechs at 
Lhigvvy and in its Mcinity are of limestone, and at Trcfoi of 
chlontic schist, thus affording tlie inference that they could 
unt JuiW! iififiu -hrrug'lvt .Cenm >au,v j^auUtalilp jdLshanne iChe 
immense rocks at Hen Dias are of the hmestone of that spot, 
on which indeed they stand 

On the lulls of CnernorvoD'^hire may be found numejous 
earns (or canieddau) opened by some previous examiners, 
(tradition sajs, by lohbers in search for gold) and in the 
imdst are still to be seen the upright stones of the coffin or 
tomb with the upper slanting stone (or cromlech) thrust off 
and l}ing b) their side AVe apprehend tliat AYalcs is full of 
such remains and could they be exhumed, ? ndfr yropn an- 
thorif!} the result would be \cr> valuable for the idvanarncDt 
of our archteological knowledge 
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Wc have nc\cr heard of edts, or pottery-Avare, or otjier 
articles having been found near any of tlicsc cromlechs; Imt 
the search for these matters can be said to have only ju’it 
commenced, and vve may yet discover them. 

n. LON'OUKVILLE JOAES. 


ON CRANNOGES, AND REMAINS DISCOVERED 
IN TIIEBI 

It is well known that it was the practice of the northern 
chieftains of Ireland to entrust their defence rather to w atcr 
tlian to stone walls, in other words, they ensconced thcnisehcs 
mtlicr in islands than in castles; to the latter, iiulrcd, they 
appear to have had n particular prejudice, witness the old, 
though, I fear I must add, opociyphal, stoiy of Mac Mahon 
and Do Coiircy, in Ilnnmcr’s Chronicle of Ireland: “CmiTcy 
had builded many castles tlirougliout Ulster,” says Ilannirr, 
" and especially in Vern, wlicrc Mac Malion dwells tliis Mac 
Mahon with solcmnc protestations vowed to become a true 
and faitlifall subject, 4c. ‘Whereupon Coiircy gaic him two 
castles with their demcancs to hold of him; within one 
nionetli after this Mac Mnlion brake dowiic the castles, and 
made them even with the ground. Sir .lolm tie Coiircy 
sent unto him to know the cause; his answer was, that lie 
promised not to hold stones of him, but the land, and that it 
was coiilraiy’ to his nature lo coucli hiiiiselfo within cold 
stones, the woods bcinsj so wich.” 
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Sydney, w* for want of means for safe condnet upon y' 

nntcr it Imtli not prevailed’.” , j 

These forlificd islands were genemliy artificial, and upon 
them ^^e^e constructed rvooden liuts or cabms, callecl in Irish, 
Crannoqes; the largest of this description in Ireland is said 
to have been on an island in Lough Allen, in the county ot 
Leitrim ; it was the residence of Jtac Anaw, (now I^orde,) one 
of O’Rourke’s snb-chieftains : the following notices of cran- 
no"es occur, among others, in the annals of the Pour ^dasters. 

°A. 1). 124G, Turlogh, son of Hugh O’Conor, escaped from 
the cramiog of’ Loch Lcisi, On Boscoramon,) in the harvest, 
ha\ing drowned the persons who were guarding him, viz, 
Connne O’Muireadhaigh, (Murry,) and two of the O’Mearans. 

“ 143G, Tlic crannog of Loch Laoglmirc, (near Clogher, in 
Tyrone,) was taken hy the sons of Bnan Oge O’Neill. O’Neill 
and Ilenrj' (O’Neill,) came to the lake there, and they sent for 
JIaguirc, (Thomas Oge,) and when he had arrived they com- 
menced making vessels to cany them to the crannog, on which 
the sons (rf Bnan Oge ere ; the sons of Brian then agreed to 
surrender the ciannog to O’Neill, mid moke peace nith him 
" 1455, Turloch, son of Philip Mac Quire, went upon Loch 
Mcilgc, (between rermnnagh and Leitrim,) and took and 
plundered a oannog which Mac Flnnnchnidhc had upon it. 

“1512, Cramiag Mac Samhradham, (Mac Gaiuun’s cran- 
#/oy iiiTullyhaw, co. Ca^a^,) uas assaulted by Philip IMac Quire 
and his sons, assisted by the sons of Thomas Mac Magnus 
Mac Gauran, but they did not succeed in capturing Mac 
Gauran, nho nns in it. 

“ 1500, Teige O’Bourke was drowned in the autumn, nhen 
going to slccji on a low secluded crannog, in ^luiuutir Eolais, 
(Mac Bandall’s country) 

“IGOl, Crannog Mcic Cnaimhin,” (JlacNcun’s crannog) 
13 mentioned this year 

Tl.c county of 'Monagtran, formerly Jkc Mahon’s conntn', 
sludilcil as It is with small hikes in ciery district, contained 
tunny ot these cramiogn; they arc particularly noticed in the 
e.irly maps of tlio county'’ ns “ The Hand;’ with the addition 
giiundly of the name of the chief who resided in each- at 
JIuiiadiau we have " The Hand, J/ic Mahon’s house ” renre- 
Hiited as a mere hut, occupying the whole site of ii small 


• FtTrtTt an onjinaJ leitct in lit* State 
I'jIMT OEee, Ljtcliill, uttiler date May 


15, isn? 

* In the Sute Paper Office 
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island in one of the lakes adjoining the present town. The 
residence of Ever Mac Cooley Mac hlahon, chief of the 
celebrated district of Earney, in Mac ^Inlion’s coimtrj’, in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., was at Lisanisk, (close to 
the town of Carnckmacross,) and is marked in Jobson’s map, 
made in 1591, ns The Hand, Hoer 3Iac Cooler's house the 
foundations of this ancient residence were disco\ered in the 
autumn of 1843, seven feet below the piesent surface of the 
earth, in the little island nt Lisanisk, and two feet below the 
present water level of the lake, a double row of piles were 
found sunk in the mud , they were formed of young trees, 
from six to twelve inches in diameter, with the bark on*, the 
area inclosed by these piles, from u Inch wc may judge of the 
size of the house, rvas sixty feet in length, by forty-tuo in 
bieadth , vast quantities of bones of various animals, particu- 
larly deer, were also found here, but 1 believe no ancient Irish 
weapons, or other lemauis, os in the instance of a neighhour- 
ing crannog discovered on the lake of hlonalty, about half a 
mile from Comckmacross, in the autumn of 1844. The 
water of tliis lake having been lowered a few feet for the 
purpose of improving tlie diainnge of the surrounding country, 
a canoe or boat, formed out of one piece of oak, and mcnsiir- ^ 
ing twent)-four feet in length, by three feet nt its greatest 
breadth, and thirteen inches in height, w as brought to light, 
close to a low island on the southern side of the lake ; on tins 
island, uhich appears decidedly to have been artificial, from 
the remains of piles and transverse portions of oak timher 
which arc found there, a great variety of curious remains, 
though of very unequal degrees of antiquity, have been 
discovered. The following list comprehends not only these 
relics, but also another set of a similar dcscrijition, which 
have been found on an island on tho adjoining lake of 
Ijough na Glack. Tlie soil of this last island is niivcd with 
slonc'j and bones, and is evidently to a considerable depth 
artificial *, there arc also, ns in the former instance, consider- 
able remains of large piles of timber. 

The objects of greatest antiquity found on tiiesc islands, arc . 
stone celts of the comiiioii t\|>e, a rough piece of flint, nppa- 
ivntly intended for an arrow-head, and stones with indenta- 
****nV^r ^ilhcr side, evidently formed for slings 

Of bronze weapons and ornaments there arc numerous 
s\vccmvcn9, viz., three bronze celts with loops on the sides. 
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rcniTins of the stich were foiuid in one 
of them a I cry perfect sninll dagger of 
bronze, one foot in length, two bronze 
arroiN heads, double pointed', a biouzc 
gouge or chisel inrcly found in Ii eland, 
the head of a bronze hunting spear , part 
of a bronze sword oi dagger a bronze 
cap, apparently the end of a wooden hilt 
of sonic weapons , the bronze handle of 
a javehn or spear with loop attached, for 
the piiTiiosc of a leathern thong or stung 
being fastened to it, to recover after pro- 
jection [This thong oi string is colled m 
ancient manusenpts suatneamain, a name 
still presened by the fishermen in the 
south of Ireland, as applied to the bolt 
ropes of their nets ] The boss of a shield, 
of hronzo, a bronze knife, whicli appear* 
to ha\o Been gilt, a bionze knife or 
dagger, measuring ten inches and a half 
in length , a smaller one, seven inches m 
length, a bronze bolt with loop, to which 
a thong IS supposed to have been attached, 
measuring SLXtccn inches and a half in 
length, this was found sticking in the 
mud, close to the island on Lough na 
Glack, another, twcUc inches m length 
has been since found in the island itself 
Walker, 111 Ills description of the weapons 
of the Irish sajs that “ in lery early times 
the fiadlighn or cnmiimbh was used m 
the chase, a thong was affixed to it, by 
which it was recovered after having 
pierced the wild beast** ' 






• Sir Samuel R Mcynck to whom a 
ikctch of one of U cie h fid hca U was onh- 
m itc I remarks m a letter to Mr V\ ay 

T1 e bronte arrow hca 1 appears to 1 ave 
hern furmel onlhcsamepnne nle as tlose 
of the Bo gc nans or Boschmen e, 
Wooillander* in Southern Afnea part of 
which he ng po «on«l o w thdrawingtle 
arrow rema nod in the wound for ui »1n« 
way 0 ly can I account for the d ws on at 
the point and the perforat on ahore it 
* b r Samoel \leyr ck obierrM Ths 
rcry interest ng ipec men of the jarelin 


IS new to nio T1 e ja>cl n used by the 
anc ent Britons e tl er in close encoun 
ter or to throw and recover by means of a 
thong afTxcd was called Aitth and its 
blade appears to hate been lon„ and slen 
dcr wl cnco the proverb AsrV ai Jlyiro n d 
da the Asctl that w )] i ot bend is not 
good, it may be remembered that the 
javel na wh ch the V el tes m the Ron an 
army tl rew but 1 d not recover 1 ad t! e r 
blades so flat u d thin ts to break in wl at 
trer they ttruck that they might not be 
used a second t me. 
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Of troiize oraaments fowid on these islands 
there are the following. Several bronze rings of 
different sizes, two of them with transverse spring 
openings, others hollow, and probably parts of ® 

armour or horse trappings ; Iavo bronze needles, w 

one of them with the eye entire; a bronze pin, | 

the bend hollowed like a cup, and bearing a striking 1 

resemblance to the ends of the golden ornaments ^ 

often found in Ireland ; several bronze pins like J 

modem sliirt pins, some of them ornamented, -ji 

another with a hole in it to which a string was 3 

probably fastened ; two large j)ins of the common 3 

type ; parts of several bronze fibulae or brooches, 

^Yith fragments of several bronze instmments, L| 

rivets, &c. ; a small circular bronze bell, like a J 

fehecp-bcll ; three harp keys of bronze of different | 

sizes. Harp keys are often found associated vrith ll 

military remains in Ireland ; in illustration of this jj 

suljject I may mention an intercepted letter from * | 

Brian O’Rourke to hlac Mahon, in October, 1 5S8, | 

and preserved in the State Paper Office. Mac f 

Mahon, it appears, had sent for a Imrp as well as 8 -on,.no 
some military weapons. O’Ueurkc answers, " \Vo 
do assure you that wc cannot send you tlic same, for that there 
is not a good harp in our country, but wo will provide a good 
harp to j’ou, and u’O u'ill send two great spears and tu’o 
skems to you, of the best that is made in our country.” 
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mnniifncUire, witli tlic figure of a man’s head below the spout, 
used in Ireland during tlie seventeenth ccntiuy, and called 
grey -beards; some small Biitcli tobacco pipes; cut ova) 
stones, apparently intended for pounding in mortars ; several 
circular stones, with holes in the centres, often founci witli 
ancient remains, and considered in Ireland to belong to the 
ancient spinning wheels j also several stones, or hones, of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes, for sharpening weapons and tools; a 
brass token, nearly defaced, probably of the reign of Charles II. 

Prom the great variety of these remains, extending from 
the remote period, when weapons of stone and bronze were 
used, to the fiin-arms of the scventccntli century, it camiot be 
doubted that these Islands or Gmnnoges, \vcrc for many ages 
the resorts of petty cliieftalns,' probably of the Afac Mahon 
Sept, and afterwards, perhaps;- of"' gangs of freebooters or 
ybnes, although the traditions of the neighbourhood have not 
preserved the memory of the fact, i: : « x. p. s. 
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but V ankenV'specir 
in mn • architecture. * Among the churches now 

In" \ ^ am- only acqnain'ted u-jth one (Kirk Mang- 
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hold) uliicli exhibits tiny remains of mcdia3val work; and 
ruins retaining any decided features arc far from numerous; 
on uhich account it is the more necessary to mark the pecu- 
liarities of such as still exist. 

Of these the most imjxntant is the c.ithcilral of St. Ger- 
man in I’ccl castle ; a budding smaller and lc«s ornamented 
than many xillagc churches in England; uhilc its command- 
ing situation, and the adaptation of its stjlc to tlic castellated 
Inuldings which surround it, and of uhicli indeed it forms a 
part, invest it witli a grandeur not exceeded by edifices of far 
liigUcr architectural pretensions 

St. Patrick’s Isle, of ulncli the whole accessible area is con- 
tained within the wall of Peel c-astlc, forms n termination to a 
hold promontor}', being connect cd with it by a causeway, 
lately built, not as I conccuc with a \icw' to the convenience 
of access, so much os the scairilyof tlic harbour, tlic entrance 
into which is between the cnstlo and the town The rock 
is of rather a slaty texture, in most parts very nigged and 
precipitous, and pierced with several deep caverns* On the 
Iiigheal part of tuc island, not fur from its centre, stands a 
round tower, of the same charocter with those peculiar to Ire- 
land. Like them it has a door at some distance from the 


ground, and wider at the bottom than at the spring of the 
arch There arc also four stjnnrc-heodcd ojicnings near the top, 
and another lower doun The material of this tower is prin- 
cipally red sand-stone, laid in pretty regular coiu-scs of thin 
but Jong or wide blocks ; the jointing is wide, _ - 
and filled with a haul coarse mortar, which has 
been less actsfd u]ion by the atmosphere than 
the stone itself. The door faces the cast, and 
the top window the cardinal points, accord- ^ 
ing to the orientation of the cathedral In " | * ‘i 

the round tower at Biecliin, in Scotland, the 
door faces the west; but I do not suppose 
the builders of these stnicturca were gmded by any nile'on 
this head. 


Had I been acquainted with the very interesting accounts 
lately brought before the public of the ancient oratories in 
Cornwall I should have paid more attention to the building 
that stands to the south of the round tower. This has the 
same onentation with the cathedial, hut there is now an 
entrance under the east mndow, and a partitiop wall from 
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north to south, where the rood-scrceu would Tjc placed. The 
material of this huildiug is of stone, similar to that of the rock 
on uhich it stands A very little red sand-stone is introduced. 


The masonry is irregular, and wide-joint- , 

cd, the mortar being softer than that of i - i 

tlic round tower, and of a wholly different - 

texture. There arc other buildings of \i 

much the same character within the area 

of the castle, but they retain no arcliitec- ^ 

’ tural feature wiiich ma) determine their UMaoTycUhtoaHadSmidtojoa 
style and date. Some of the windows 
seem to ha\e been circular, the xoussohs being very thin and 
deep, similar to .those seen in Roman remains, the material 


bcimr slate or schist. 
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eacli other by fiat buttresses, of only a few inches in projec- 
tion ; these on the north side die into the wall itself at the 
distance of about five feet from the ground, the lower stage of 
the wall being thicher than that above it. The arrangement 
of the east end is similar; the chancel has conscq[uently at a 
little distancedhc appearance of a Norman building. 

The central tower -is of a * ' 

later date, though its eastern' . 
arch is Early English in- 
• England wc should i pro- 
nounce it to he transition; : 
the archivoU of the avchi'‘as 
well ns the’ mimnerhn which 
the square abacus is' fitted- 
to the , octagonal; engaged 

pillar, indicates a peculiarity - 

m;style. The north arch of, the towcr'lms thojcliniuctcr of the 
early^ Decorated ; the'moulding of thor'-TT- ' 
nTclnti'avc'lias in its section n vciy. flow'- 
ing'linc; 'but fronr-tho decay 'of the VV 
Slone' it* is .’impossible to obtain tlic dc- 
tails* with' any degree of exactness. Tlie •- . 

South' "arch has two plain , chamfered , “*j 

drdcra.'-p'rbhahly of'n later Decorated. * ’ .1 

Thc-.arclutfavo of the -w'csteni ’ arch . is 
much dc&iycd, hut appears -to have, had some Decorated 
moulding beyond the mere chamfer.-. ; 

The tramsepts- bear also a Dccorat’c'd character, but bave 
much later insertions.’ •'The. annexed cut 'shows 
an' alteration. The present open* window stands 
hi flic centre of fho-transept froiitr'and under it 
h dwr with’ a re- 
: -raarhnble’jamh'mpuld- 
ing.' 'The soutlf.tra'n- 
. ' 'scpt^hns“'n western' 
door, hear •which is' a 
.. ' 'niche for holy water ; 

and on the opposite wall, nearly 
facing the door, is a bracket, pro- 
bably for n figure. None of the 
&*r.Tru»cpi %vindows liavc auj’ remains of tra- 
^ rcry to enable us to judge of their character. 
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The masonry of the chancel is on the 
whole better nml more regular tlian that of 
the transepts. Both seem to have been 
plastered inside and out. 

The nave is exceedingly rough in its 
raasoniy, except the mere dressings. It has 
had a south aisle, but its piers and arches 
are built up, openings being left in which 
late windows are inserted. The piers, ns 
may be seen from a portion of one of tliem 
which has been uncovered, arc massive and 
cylindrical; the arches of two chamfered orders, the archholt 
of the inferior order being of great width. They have 
labels on both sides ; their style might be Early English. It 
is remarhahle that there is no arch from this aisle into the 
transept, the end of it being principnliy occupied by the stair- 
caso turret of the central tower. 
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1 10 north side has no trnccs ot any aisle ; its svindows arc 
single trefoil-1, called lights tl.o top being cut out of one piece 
On this side ,s.n small door, now 

c • r 1.^1 "n't- "'“■Jdings of the irifidow, if it has 

rmicl ™ "I'l. hcillg dratroyed; and the masonry is of the' 
roughest. On each side of the nave are rcmarimhli blocks , 
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The eastern arcli as wc ln\c observed is Early English and 
not nnhkelj to be the work of Bishop Simon or liis immediate 
successor But the manner in which the south aisle is stopped 
by the turret leads me to doubt whctliLi the tower in its pre 
sent form be not altogethei an insertion into the original 
design of Bishop Simon s cathedral and planned and executed 
about a century later 

Beneath the chancel is a fine ci-ypt, its vault is not 
suppoited in the usual manner by insulated piUai-s hut 
by aiched nbs springing from short pilasters in the wall 
of these tlieie are thirteen at small intervals, of one chain 
fered order The vault is a pomted barrel one The en 
trance into this crypt is bj a passage of steps vvathm the 
thickness of the south wall of the chancel The present 
doorway has a plain squaie jarab and seems to have been 
square headed 

We have in England two sinking examples of the combma 
tion of miltary and ecclesiastical structures, Porchester and 
Dover, in both which cases the cbuicb within the vvliUs is much 
more than a mere gnnason chapel as was probably that m the 

lute Tower, in London nor was the fortress a mere defence 
to the church ormonasteiy Peel castle and cathedral offer i 
suuilar instance That the little We of St Patrick was 
devoted to pmely ecclesiastical purposes, at the time of the 
first introduction of Clinstiamty into the Isle of Man is not 
impossible but its position was too important to allow 
it to remain long unocaipied as a mihtary station The v ct} 
name it bears supposed to have been given by the Scots 
after their conquest of the temtor} implies that it was then 
a fortification On more than one occasion it w as used ns a 
state prison , and the crypt under the chancel is ])ointcd out 
ns the dungeon m wluch Eleanor the wife of Ilmnplirey 
duke of Gloucester, w as imprisoned 

Ihc tower and other parts of the castle about the entrance 
which IS south of the cathedral seem to belong to the early 
part of the fourteenth ccntuiy , the masonry is strong and 
careful though not veiy regular and the blocks of stoiio 
lirgcr than tliosc used m other parts of the building (See 
uigraixngs on opposite page) Irom the.difiicultv ot accc'^s, 

ns part must have been vciy defensible before the general 
use of nrtillcrj 'flic rest of the wall is of a much later 
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rr ijf 

lA?ngtJi of the chancel intenjall/,oirf^»T*cfii» tix ^ 
ne<!s of tl c tower arcl ea ZO 4 

Tower from cast to west iocla«jveofii#'to»<»**r^** 25 jj 

Length of the aaic, eicluvro of tb’toJT^trd^* 52 3 


Total length in«ide 


lit 
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68 ECCI ESI \STICAT ANTIQUITIFS OE THE ISLE OF MVN 
BOUVI) TO^^TB IV THE ABEl OP TIIL CVSTIE 

rr iv 

Circumference exlcmillj near the l»isc 6 

Diameter internillj at tlic height of ll e door 5 9 

Height of the bottom of the door from the ground C 9 

Height of the doorvnj from its Ooor to the crown of 

the arch ^ ® 

■\\ idlli of the doorwa) at Uic floor 2 3 

- spring of the arch ^ ® 

I IV IS told tlint the totnl height of this tower is 50 feet 
blit from the size nud lumibci of coiirsca I think it enn hardly 
be so much Ihc tower is pcifectl) detached from other 
buildings Its top Ins n panpet of later date Ihcrc is no 
staircase in the inside 

The present dilapidated state of thc'ic interesting and pic 
turesque nuns demands attention Tlic wcstciyi arch of the 
tower IS evidently m a prccanoiis condition A jiulicions 
application of mortar or cement might prC'Crvo much of the 
rough masonry, which Ins probably been covered with a coat 
of plaster A stone, on which is a Runic in«ci*iption might 
abo be extracted from among the rough stonework which 
blocks up one of the arches of the nave, it would perhaps bo 
found to contain some good ancient sculpture . 

I confess it was with no pleasure that I heard a report of 
the intended restoration of Peel castle and catliedral ^^db 
out doubt, if It had remained m a perfect state, it would hue 
more beauty and interest than at present, yet I fear tint even 
a judicious restoration would destroy many chnractcn*ttc 
features, which in a bmlding that stands lu a manner alone, 
are the more "valuable I cannot judge what may he the lui 
portance of the spot m a military point of new, but its incon 
vemence of access renders it the least smtable position in 
which to buDd or restore a church for the use of the neigh 
bourmg population The mam land with which the causeway 
connects it, is a mere pasture The rums of the cathedral can 
he approached from Peel town only by crossing the mouth of 
the horhour, often a concern of some difficulty, if not of danger, 
OT else by a bndge at a considerable distance from the town 
There can be little doubt that this difficulty of acce^is waa the 
caiBG of the desertion and mm of the chmch 
ef 1 ^°jjclndc by heartily recommending the archceologist to 
u y these reinams well, and examine them, closely, before 
y are swept away cither by dc(».y or restoration^ j l petit 



ON SOME EEMAINS OT THE 'WOIIK OF ’WILLIAM OF 
MTTKHiUr, AT MTNDSOR CASTLE. 

Tnc name of William of Wyklinra lins nLrnys been lielcl in 
the highest estimation in connection wtb the mcclimvnl nrehi- 
tectine of this counti*y, and his wmlcs arc referred to nnd 
\ allied as forming an important era in the historj' of that 
art This interest has been considerably increased in conse- 
quence of the recent visit of the Archaeological Institute to 
Winchester, and the investigations which took place on that 
occasion wth reference to Wykham and his works, under two 
of its most distinguished members, (Professors Willis and 
Cockerell,! a circumstance which will doubtless render any 
addition to the list of his acknowledged woiks an acceptable 
contnbntion to this interesting subject. Under this impres- 
sion I presume to bring under the notice of the Institute w'hat 
I consider to be a genuine and beautiful fragment still existing, 
though in a very ^lapidated state, within the piccincts of the 
castle at Windsor. 

Eeforo however entering upon the description of this frag- 
ment, I will premise, that as the great change in the style of 
the pointed architecture from the Decorated to the Perpendicular 
took place during the time this prelate piesidcd over the royal 
M orks, them is every reason to believe that this change was 
owing in a great measure to his genius and instrumentality. 

I am induced to form this opinion from the fact of there being, 
I bchcie, no wcU authenticated example of the latter style 
previously to his period, whereas a progressive change was 
going on uliich appears to have commenced with that period, 
and ended before his death in the complete establishment of 
tlic new styic to the cxcfusion of its predecessor'. I am aware 
an opinion is entertained that the west windows of the nave of 
Winchester Cathedral arc the work of Bishop Edington, Wyk- 
ham’s predecessor, and that documentary evidence is in favour 
of this opinion. To me hoivcver it appears quite incredible 
that windows so ultra Perpendicular m all their forais and 
‘details, and uhicli are not supported by one single analogous 
■well authenticated example, not only of the same period, but 
for a period long subsequent, can safely be referred to Bding- 

• Edinpton died 13CC, wlvcn theDec«>- disappeared, and tlie Tcrpendicular *ty!c 
•rated style liai acarcely passed its lenitli was fully etUl)b«licd. 

WyVbam died 140 1, when tt luidslUigtllicr 
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ton. I am more disposed to suspect tliat the evidence mfcrrctl 
to docs not convey the fuU truth, nnd that sometliing yet 
remains to be discovered, which by transferring them to a 
period more in accordance with tlictr st}lc, will relieve us from 
a most pcrj)ic\ing difficulty, in judging of dates by the ana- 
logies of style; a principle which has long been established, 
and which in most cases we have reason to hope nnd hellexe 
has led to correct conclusions. Such a complete revolution 
how’ever in the style of the pointed arcliitccturc, as I have 
above referred to, could scarcely have been effected in so 
short a period, had it not been encouraged by the powernu 
example and influence of a distinguished practitioner in the 
art of architecture, and we know of no contemporary wlmsc 
influence was so great, or so likely to fully accomplish such a 
change, ns this prelate. 

Of Wykham's acknowledged works there remain at the 
present time the two noble foundations at Oxford and uin- 
Chester, and the adaptation of the style which I conceive he 
had introduced upon tho existing Norman nave of Winchester 
Cathedral It is further on record that he was largely em- 
ployed on the works carried on under his patron Edward III 
at Windsor, but owing to the great changes which have taken 
place in this royal fortress and palace, particularly witliin the 
present century, little remains of on architectural character 
which can be ascribed to this prelate. Some of tho vanltmgs 
in the basement may probably have formed the substnictioiis 
on which his more finished woiks rested , but beyond^ these 
almost everything has disapncaicd. I cannot help thinbug 
that the north tiansept of Merton College Chapel, Oxford, 
may be safely added to the list of liis works, as it certainly 
belongs to the same period, 1ms some details which correspond 
exactly with those of his college in that University, and is 
beyond all question one of the most beautifully designed ele- 
vations, both ill its general mrangement and particular details, 
to be anywhere met with. This however is mere conjecture, 
as we have no documentary evidence to establish the fact. 

As Wykliam’s great works at Windsor are said to have 
added much to Ins reputation as an architect, the architectural 
antiquary naturally pnes most anxiously into every part of this 
vast fabric, in the hopes of detecting some out of tlic way 
™ rsel mdiwtive of the gemus of its aiclutect, but in vain; 
cuuer sudi fragments do not exist at all, or thcy^arc so coni- 
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pletcly linricd in the more modem alterations ns to be beyond 
the reach of redemption. The cloister of St, George’s Chapel, 
represented in the accompiniying drawing, furnishes however, 
in my opinion, one exception. Tliis cloister consists of n 
quadrangle, of four compartments on each .side, looking into a 
court placed at the cast end of the chapel, and on the north 
side of Wohey’s tomb-house. Each of these compartments is 
filled in with tracer}', the general characters vvhereof belong 
to the Perpendicular style, but there are two or three touchc.s 
, which belong decidedly to tlic preceding or Decorated period, 
and whicb 1 conceive therefore to bring it justly within the 
denomination of transition work. The four solid angles of the 
quadrangle liavo on cacli of the internal return faces a panel 
tilled in with a canopy of light and bcantifnl design; the style 
of these canopies belongs most unquestionably to the time of 
Edward III. j they abounded in St. Stephen’s Chnjjcl, IVcst- 
ininstcr, and arc rarely, I believe I might say never, to be met 
yith srrbsequently to Wykliam’s period. These canopies taken 
in connection with the transition character of the tmeerj’, and 
the further connection of Wykham witli the buildings nt 
Windsor, convince me that tins cloister is the gcnninc work 
of the great arcliitcct. Beyond these particulars it has little 
to recommend it to attention, the ceiling is plain, ajid the 
doors leading into it have no particular merit considered nrclii- 
tccturally, but the little that remains ofWyklinni’s work gives 
great value to this solitary specimen nt a place which is so in- 
timately connected with his fame. In stating, however, that 
there was little to attract attention beyond AVykham’s screen, 
I ought to have made an exception in favour of some arches 
of an earlier date, partly buried in tho more recent erection of 
the wall of Wolsey’s tomb-house, which arc x cry good in their 
details, and perhaps some of the earliest work remaining nt 
Windsor. The same observation applies also to the door of 
entrance from the cloister into St. George’s Chapel, with its 
hcautifvd and elaborately wrought co^ ering of iron xvork. 

As before stated, this doister, at least the portion of it which 
•1 ha\ c X entured to ascribe to Wykham, is in a state of great 
dilapidation ; I fear I may add, that it is not altogether free 
from clanger, as the foundations have in part very mncli given 
way. It is therefore most desirable that some steps should be 
.taken before long, to preserve it from further injury and ulti- 
mate destruction. e b 
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-The four vessels, of which we present oiir readers \nth aij 
engraving lu the present number of our Jourml, were foiinu 
in the jear 1838 at n very great depth in the groind iQ 
niaung an excavation for a cellar near the extreme boundary 
of Trinity College Oxford, foimerly Durham Hall 
or College adjoining to the premises of Balliol College, m 
closed for the use of scholars about the jear 1290, ^hen there 
was a grai^ of the land for that purpose bom the abbess of 
There is therefore every reason to heheve from this 
rtf ^ifcumstances paiticularly from a coin being foiiud in 
ahfinf larger vessels that they were placed tliere deliberately 
in ' to tl!^ origuinl foundation of the walls, accord 

<>f° anv observed on the commencemenli 

J' treat undertaking of this kind Such at that time must 
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have been considered tbc inclosxuc witbin lofty wnlls of several 
acres of arable land, for such it is described to be in tbc 
cliartcr, nitb a view to the extension of academical education 
then contemplated, after tbc noblo example recently set by 
Walter do ^Icrton. A cliapcl mid libraiy, eastward from this 
spot, soon followed from tlic munificence of two successive 
bishops of Durham, Tlicbnrd dc Bury, and Thomas do Hatfield; 
and, before the expiration of the fourtccntli ccntiny, tbc erection 
of foiu additional establishments for general study, 111111111 the 
walls of the city of Ovfoixl, effected an entire revolution in the 
character of the University, elevating it from aulnrian poverty 
into collegiate magnificence. These circumstances arc here 
briefly noticed, that we may bear in mind the rapid progress 
that may be supposed to lm\c been made in every thing, since 
the time when these rude vessels may be presumed to have 
been manufactured, and even from the time when they seem 
to have been deposited in the earth ns relies of a former period. 
They are of ditferent heights and dimensions The largest 
differs onlyin.a slight degree from the scsquipcdal measure of 
the ancient arapidla, for the knowledge of whicli we arc 
indebted to a playful line of Hornco ; being in height about 
* 17 inches and a quarter. It differs fiom the origiunl ampulla 
or diotn, in lia\ing only one handle instead of two. 

Specimens of medieval pottciy arc supposed to bo of very 
rare occurence. The smallest fragments of Samian ware, and 
the minutest relics of ancient art, connected with oiu classical 
predilections, are carefully presen'ed ; but tlio rudeness of tho 
execution, or the coarseness of the material, has generally 
consigned to oblivion even the sacred vessels of oiu* barbarous 
ancestors. Yet our Saxon forefathers had their imperfect 
imitations of Roman ware — such as their ampulla, lecythus, 
Ingena, or flagon, legitha, and crocca, or crohha ; — ^whicli Dr. 
Boswortb does not hesitate to interpret as “ chrismatories.” 
He considers them, however, os many learned antiquaries do, 
to have been ma/i vessels ; though it is reasonable to suppose 
that tliey might have been of different dimensions, large or 
small, according to their intended use and application. There 
can be no mistake in this matter ; as the smaller vessel, in the 
incorporation of our language with the Norman Prcncli, was 
properly distinguished by the diminutive word cruetto, or 
cruet* 

« So amulet, from ampulette { amnia, and amnlnla, LaUno Barb , &,c 
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Much nny ho snid on the subject of chnsm nnd elm 
inatoncs, large and small, but uc forbear to enter into tlie 
subject at any great length at present In the mean time, 
whether such rudevcsscls as these Tnmt} jars nnd cruets ivcre 
oaer used for anj sacred purpose, or not, as receptacle^ for 
chnsm iJlc , must be left ns matter of opinion No armmicnt 
can be derued from their lai^csize, u hen ivc consider that 
the clinsm uas solemnly hallowed, or ton«ccnted only ona » 
y car in early times, namely, just before Easter, nnd by tlie 
archbishops of the pi-oainccs, that many thomaiuU avcrc 
sometimes confirmed m a day, when the use of chmmwas 
always a principal part of the ceremony, ns aUo in hapt^ui 
extreme unction, &.c , from all winch we may conclude tlia 
many \ csscls, nnd in all probability of many difftrcnt sizes and 
dimensions must lla^c heen rcqumid for the ordinary '^crnccs 
and ministrations of tlie Church , and some of tlicm may hftTt 
been of homely materials nnd rude workmanslup 
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The foUoVmg inventor' of tbc effects of dt”d"^’\293, 

who belonged, probably, to the agricultural class of lif , orlcinal. It 

is communicated by W. S. ^Yal^old, Esq., ^ course, after 

appears to haie been prepared by the . ecclesiastical court; 

probate of the deceased's avili, for the satis ac husbandman or 

n,.d affords n cunoua vle,r of Ae ciicun,.t»nce, of a h»,Handman 

small farmer at tbo close of tbe thirteenth century. it,;-*,, three shil- 

Ke,„a,d Labho dM aorth 

lings and eicht-ncnco, Icaaing no leady y* n„ahpl and a 

a cow and calf, tno sheep and three lambs, tbrec hens a 

lair of itliral, a oeim of baiky, o seam and a lialf of fod . 

of ‘drasse,’ or mixed pain, and one halfpenny north ””^3 

robe connsted of a tabard, tunic and hood, and his on i 

to !m. been limited to a bolster, a mg. two sheets a J “ 

pod, or tnret, the ordinary cooking apparatus of t ose ' . ten-nence 

ro read, money, his hctiuests n ere made in kind. A s eep m,^ 6 aine 

ts loft to the high altar of the chureh of Neweton and 

Mine to tlie altar and fahiic.tund of the church of ^ 

wood. Ills widow -Sda roeehed a '"<>''‘1:''^ ' "“.„„nor in its calf 

tallied at fire shllUngs, and Thomasritz-Noreys ' . ,,l,ture of the cx- 

tolbcexlcntofafonith. It is worthy of note, orotlo"- the will of 

editors upon the funeral, tlic ‘ month 8 -min , » behind 

nogiaaidLhhe. consmnod something more ton 

lilni, being in the relation of 11 s. Of f.ro.renee for tolling 

enrious. One penny was paid for dicing op for nroainfr it * with 

Ihe bell, sixpence for mUdns his will, and eght-pence for pr^S^^t 

tbe counsel of clerks,’ in other words, under e^ a ' .^^lue of 

mulliplj these sums by fifteen, perhaps by twen y, o * ‘ ^ ^jjg 

monea in the Ihirtccntii as compared with the nineteen i ♦ 

Vroce-.swe shxU Snd that the lawjer or f for such pro- 
etired a foe not greatly disproporlioncd ,„„,o of whom pro- 

^ /kvsional assistance. The inomticit. bidden refreshed with bread 

InbU tiorc Hcginald's bo« 1 y to its ^ . the same homclj fare 

and cbcc»e and beer, to the amount of s .... ® j ci"hl-pcncc. The 
at the ‘ nionthVmind’ cost the estate two s u b remunerated with 

senbe who prepared this account 

.Ihrcc.ptnce, a large sum basing regard to tiic brea itj ui ^ 
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Invcntinum bonorum HegmOdi Iiibbe defuncli anno Domini “ CC 
nonage«imo tercio die quo obiit 

Impnmis j vacca precii v s Item j vitulus precii nj s Item ij oves 
et iij agni precu slj d preemm capitis x d Item iij galline preen tj d 
Item, j 'bQsel'iura di IrumenYi preen srif j romroi oidei preen ^ ^ ni;) il 
Item, j summa di pabuli preen vj « Item j summa dng preen inj i 
Item, J taberd et j fnniea preen iij d Item, j collobium preen xij d 
Item,j bolster preen xij rf Item, j lipetum et y linteamma preen \d 
Item, J patella cnea preen nj d J tripod precu ob Item, enl preen ob 
Summa \sxnj s viy d 

Walterus Noreys et Tda relicla dicti defunct), esecutores testamenti 
ejusdem defuncU computint in expends die sepulture ipnus In 

bella pulsanda ij d In cera, x d In j j rf ob In sepulcro 

ejU8 fodiendo, J d In pane, nij r ijrf In ceriim, xrj d In caseo, d 
In testamento faciendo, vj d 

Summa ry « riy d ob Ecclesie 

Est porcio dicli defuncti, # x d ob qi 

Expense 1 Iidem computaot m expeosis die mensis diets defuncti In 
[redd] /pane, xvj d In semsia, vujd ,ln caseo, Tiy d In ex- 
pensiB de probacione testamenti, cum consilio cleneorum tiij d In obla. 
cioiubus ad missis, tj d 

Summa iij » xd 

Legata soluta] Iidem compuUnt solutum secundum legata, videlicet ad 
Summum altare Eccle«ie de Newe[ton]*j oTia precu x d Item, aolutum 
altari et fabrics Ecclesic de Eakewode'' j overa prccai s d Item, vicano de 
Neueton, yj d Item clerico suo, ij d Item domino Simom capcllano, 
TJ d Item, solutum Ide uxori mee* totam partem ipsius unius Tacce 
preen [r # ] pro medietate Item, solutum Tliome film Norej s quarta pars 
J Tituli precu Item, solutum Yde relictc dicti defuncti pro 

residuo, nj s ob q‘ Summa tj » J d 

Summa, i\ e ij d ob 

In stipendio clenci pro compoto isto faciendo, uj d 

Perhaps Newton A alenee near Alton, * Oaknood, near Dorkiiie, Siirrev 
Hants c Sicinong 
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ilr Geoigc Gnnt Francis tent for exhibition tereral weapons of the 
early British penotl fount! in South Wales and presenetl in the Museum 
of the Royal Institution at Swansea Amongst these was a fine bronze 


savord, tliscoTcrcd in Glamorganshire of the kind tcrmcil by Sii S Mejntl 
cle(Id}>, the hilt of winch as he obseracs was conimonlj formed of horn 
hence the adage, he who has 
the horn has the blade It 
uieaBiues in length 33| in the 
Midest portion of the blade mea 
sures 1^ in and the avcight is 
23 01 A similar weapon of 
prLCi«clj the same length found 
at Fulboum Carabrulge»hire, is 
to be seen in the armoury at 
Goodrich Couit* 

"Mr Francis sent a stone axe 
from the same collection the 
form of which is rather unusual 
it nas found at Llanmadock in 
Gower , its length is Cm ai d 
weight 23 oz 

Other interesting specimen® of 
Celtic weapons hiTC been ic 
cently exhibited at the meetings of the Institute by Mr Whmeopp of 
M'bodbridge from Ins extensite collection of remains discoieretl in the 

• Skeltons Goodrich Court Armouty lupl xlir Lciifaden zur nord scl en A1 
pi xUii. See other erainples in Gougbs terthunsknndc p 4.; where the form of 
Camden lu pi S4 1 ennant s Scotland the hilt is she -n 
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eastern counties Sir Pliilip Egerton also sent scseral esamples found 
on his propertj in Cheshire 

To the senes of tores dc cnbed m Mr Birch s paper, may he added 
one found at 'Wraxall which mo«t he considered as prc'enting a nc\v 
tjpc From the cast of it exhibited by the Rev 11 1 Ellacombe it 
appears to be wrought wilhawaaed intlcni and to hate been originally 
ornamented with jewels or aritrcous pa«te« 

The Ret John Baldwin tran«niittc I through Mr Beck I ocal Sccrctarj 
for I ancashire two small earthen a i<es of unusual fashion discovered 
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under a caim near Roosc, a hamlet at the southern point of the peninsula 
of Tumess I»o description of the caim itself J a» been preserved but it 
was cvidcntl} a place of sepulture as Uic remains of a bodj which had 
1 ecn Inirnton the ^pot and sm ill pieces of charcoal were found m it One of 
llicsc vases appeared to present some features of pcneml rcscmblanco to the. 
ves els diseotcrtd bj Sir Richard Iloarc m tin. barrows in iltshin , and 
considered bj him to hate been ti«cd n’t l/nirtbuJa The other was of ruder 
fibnc and sInjK*, the oiilj ornament on it being a scratched iig rag or 
chetron pattern round the upper edge of the vessel *1110 e vases had I cen 
placed at the licad c f the Iwdy, which vva.s towards the v\cst nnd conlaim d 
n >thitig but earth Vder cremation earth to the height of n foot or more 
hail been 1 caj>ol over the remains, which again was covered with stones to 
the quant If j nf hetnern two and three hundred cart loads 
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to have been found at the same place, were aUo exhibited by Mr. Tucker. 
Mr. Bircli considered these to be the work of the same foiger. 

Hstenche excavations are now m progress on the site of the Roman 
to^vn of Stgontium, at Caernarvon, under the diicction of the Rev. R. R. 
Parry Jlealy. roundation« of buildings, coins, and other Roman re- 
mains, have been discovered, of uhicU we hope to give a more de- 
tailed account, alter they have been submitted to the inspection of the 
Committee 

Mr. Samuel Tymms, of Bur) St Edmunds, communicated for exaraina- 
Uon ti. fragTOtnl oC a. g\a.«.'v xessel, supposed to ho of Roman date, di«co\ ered 
at Lavcnliam in Suffolk. The annexed representation shews it-> dimen- 
sions; in the central part was enclosed a small quantity of liquid, 
lialf filling the cavity; it was slightly tinged with a pinkish colour, and 
seemed to deposit a whitish sediment- The glass was of a pure white 
cr) stalline texture. Stow relates that amongst 
numerous Romm remains found when the 
field anciently called Lolesworth, now Spittle- 
field, was broken up about the year 1576 to 
make bricks, “ there were found divers vials 
and other fashioned glasses, some most curi- 
ously wrougllt, and some of chrystall. all 
which had water in them, nothing differing In 
cleanie«ae, taste, or savour from common spring 
'‘wwter, whatever it was at the 6rst. Some of 
f!he«c gla»$cs had o) le in them very thick, and 
earthly in savour'* ” In the Museum of Anti- 
quities at Rouen a «mall glass vial, accounted 
to be Roman, is preserv ed, hermetically scaled 
and half full of liquid 

Among the specimens of Roman poUerj' recently eubmUted to the Com- 
mittee may be noticed a fragment found at the camp at Winklersbuiy', near 
Basingstoke, Hant«!, stamped 
With tlie name axbi>-v s, ex- 
hibited by the Rev. E IIiII, 
student of Christ Church, 

Oxford; and two vases of 
late Roman manufacture, 
found in tlic parish of Tub- 
ncy, Berks, near a barrow 
in the vicinity of the old 
church. They were trans- 
mitted by the Rev. Dr. 
tVhite, of JIagdalene College, Oxford. We niaj aho heic mention a 
Roman brick found in dig^ng the foundations of the Post Office, St. 

/ Survey of Lend , h. ii c. 5. p. 177, ed. Ifi33. 
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Martin’s le Grantl, imprc^-^ed with the letters p p be io\ The initials 
P p nr probably iiuhcatc the name of the manufacturer, tlic letters Lo^ 
the place of manufacture, Londtmum, as tlie ixjn on the third brass coins 
of Constantine the Great has been thonght by nuini<«inati«ta to mark Lon- 
don as the place of mintage This brick was exhibited by Mr J W 
Burgon, and others similarly stamped Imc, we belicie, been found m the 
soil of London 


SAXON PERIOD 

Mr J O Westwood exhibited drawings of two remarkable crosses 
One represented, in full dimensions, the west side of the Great Cross now 
standing bj the road side in thexiUagc of Carexv, Pembrokeshire, it Las 
latclj been placed on a solid stone foundation, and as the adjoining road 
Las been lowered and is rather narrow, the cross appears quite gigantic 
Mr Westwood stated that the ca«t side of this monument had been mac 
curatclj figured bj renton and Donoran, but that he could not learn that 
the west Pidc had ever been represented The letters of the inscription 
arc inci«eil, but the patterns are m relief The space on the right of the 
inscnption has never been inscribed The ornament on the summit of the 
cross >3 defaced on the west side, but appears, from a slight portion rc-> 
maimcigi to have been of an interlaced nb^n pattern on the east side, it 
IS inscribed witli a cross, each lunb being foimed of three incised lines 
The otlier drawing rcpre«eutcd also of the full size, the cost side of the 
Great Cioss at Ncicm, which, xvitli the kind assistance of the Bex I Jones, 
Mr Westwood had been caablcd to rub and delineate on al) its sides, which 
arc cquallj ornamented The cast soiilli and nortli sides haxe sot heen 
Cgaircil the iiwcriplion, howexer, is gixpn m Gibsons and Goughs 
Camden, but unexplained The west side nUo presents an inscription 
within a narrow central fa<ci9 TIic errors in some of Uic patterns, as 
rcprchciitid lu the annexed cut, arc rather curious, and shew the manner 
in which tlic workman cxccutcil his design Mr Westwood observed 
that llitst cros cs exhibited onlj two of tlie pnncipal typos, cbaractenstic 
of ancient British and Irish xxork the spiral pattern and the interlaced 
dragon design being ncxer found m Wales xvlicrc, also, all the crosses, 
unlike those of Iona, the Islt of Man and Ireland, arc almost mxanably 
destitute of figures It is extrcmelj difGcult to assign a precise date to 
lhc«e two croi'cs.citlicrwith reference to the xerj umnlclligiblc inscriptions 
upon them or the stj le of their ornamental xxork, because it is well known, 
that in places but little influenced bj external circumstances tlic same con- 
xentional forms haxe subsisted for maiij centunis as, for instanee, m 
Ircbnd xrhcri. the hand xvnliog of the fowrttcnlli or fihccnlh centurj is 
xery ilniilar lo tliat of the eighth or ninth, or, to approach more closclj 
to tlve point in question in tlic x»hx on the vre&i of fccotlami wbcrc the 
erotics rclaincil till a xtrj late period thtir pnimlixe stjle of art How. 
cxer, as tliere is so near a resemblance btlnccn tht work of thc-'c two 
crmMis, and ll at vn sonic of the stones in South V\ alr«, xvliich can l>e xvcll 
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detennmed to be of the fifth or Biith centurj anti ns there is a remarkable 
dtfTercnce m several important respects between these and the Penallj 
crosses, tvluch clenrlj exhibit a Norman influence m their design and 
workmanship, there maj be some reason for believin" that llie Nevem 
and Garew crosses are not more recent than the ninth or tenth century 
Ihc purpose with Minch thc«e early sculptured crosses were erected, 
has not been charlj ascertained, in some instances tbcj maj haie been 
sepulcbnl mcmonals, but this does not appear to have been invariably their 
intention The curious ui«cnbed memorial found at Lancaster in 1807, 
bears a sinking rc«emblance to the crosses noticed in South "W ales A 
rcprc'cntation of this monument, somewhat deficient in accuracj , has been 
gnen m tbc Arthtcologia and it anil suffice to refer our readers to the 
Icamid di««crtation bj Mr Kemble nhich accompanies it For the sake of 
comparison aaith tlie sculptured crosses of Wales, the annexed represen 



taiiona an. presented to Ihc rcaihrs of the Journal thej arc taken 
from accurate sketches, and a ca«trrom tbc llumc inscription, Mhicb have 
lx cn r< mnumicated to the InMilntc bj Mr Michael Jones '1 his cro-s w ns 
found m 1&07, m digging a gra\r m flic churchyard of MarjV, 
1 anca»{rr lh<' portion thus rescued from ullnion mmsurcs 3ficl m hci^'ht, 
and the l riahli of the cross when the arms Mere prrftct, npjicars to huM. 
1«*<Mi 1 f j«it 0 inch*-* riic msenptum is in Iluiios, and in the Ang1<>-Pa*cn 
dialect, il was exj liincil bj ^Ir Kemblt, as i>iiniir)ine, “Fray for CjTuhal I 
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and Culhbert, or for Cjnibald son 
of Cuthbcrt " Mr Jones stated tliat 
lie bad sent a cast from this re- 
markable m‘'cnption to Professor 
Finn Magnns'ien of Copcnbagen,a'l»o 
had proposed the follow mg reading 
/ and mterprctation of Ifae Hunes 
“ OIDlDOlf TA. no CTMBAiU CT3T (OT 
ctrrn) Bunji'r , Orenius nancisci 
quictcm Cyntbaldum celcbrem Cas 
tcUannxQ ” He supposed that llie 
person commemorated bad been the 

FKRB hFlpBriRNt 

Saxon Burghman, or GoTcrnor of the town of Lancaster The Professor 
also expressed his opinion that this memorial bad been sculptured m the 
eighth or nmth century 

Several Norlliumbiian stycas of Ethelred and Eaiired were communi- 
cated b) Mr. John Richard Walbrao, they were discovered near the 
Elshaw, or AUcey Hdl, a large tumulus not far from the cathedral of Ripon, 
avhere a consfderahle number were found in 1695, accordmg to Thoresby® 



■ Sucatus Leodicnsis, SO It is beb«T«d 
that the sWeas found m 1G93 were pre 
terred in Ihoreshj t Museum, respectioj 
itluoh and jm dispersion Mr ttalbran hae 
communicated theseinterestin^particuUrs 
**It isimpossihte to discover the majority of 
the articles that composed Thoresby s Mu 
seuin. His uife retained possession of ituntil 
her death, vhieh occuned fifteen years aRer 
that of Thoreshy t hut as the articles had 
been chiefiy stowed sway m a garret per 
Tious to the weatlier, many of them were 
spoiled and broken, othen lost, and some 
stolen, for she was careless of their preser 
vaUon. Alter her death in 1742, the col 
lections in natural history were found 
either damaged or destroyed Hr Dnrton, 
the BUthorof the '^lonasUcon Ehorscense,' 
hsd such of the geological specimens as 
were not spoiled together with the shells 
Die Insects were worth nothing Thebo- 
anical specimens were all Uirown out 
rhe warlike curiosities were also thrown 
auL The mathetnaueal instruments were 
sold for7s.CiL Such of the curious' house- 
hold stulT, as remained unspoiled by damp 
and rust, was sold for Cs, to a brasicr, for 
Mrs Thoreshy had suffired many of these 
articles to be parloincA The few statues 
and carvings were broken and mutilated. 
Of the seals. Dr Ilurton acquired one, 
others were given to Dr RawUnsmi. 
T1 e amulets could not be found Some 
of the engravings were lost, otliers stolen. 


and many spoiled , ITilson got some, 
and Mr Thoreshy, jun , others. The 
valuable collection of coins, together with 
the loanuscnpta, vanoua editions t>f the 
Ilible, and the autographs, were sent to 
Mr Thoieshy s eldest son, Ralph, who 
was the incumbent of Stoke Mewmglon. 
He died m 17C3, and his effects were sold 
soon after The corns produced above 
£4o0 I have not heard who were the 
purcbascrs,hutiQ 1778 Mr John IVhite, of 
NewgateStreet, London, had many of them 
The pnntedbookswere bought byT Payne 
of the Mews gate, and retailed by a marked 
catalogue Mr IMutepurchast^ a curious 
MS collection of £oglish songs Horace 
Walpole, a MS collection of Corpus 
Chnsti plays, the same, I believe, tliat 
was sold at the Strawheiry hill sale 
for £220 10%, (it was lot 02, Gtli day,) 
where there were sold several other MSS 
from Thoreshy s collection. IV alpole also 
purchased at the younger Thoresby’s sale 
the valuable case of the watch presented 
by the rarlianient to Fairfax, afier the 
battle of Itaseby, the unique enamel work 
of which was executed by Biedner alone 
This, It may he remembered Mr Reran 
purchased si the Strawberry hillsa]e(17lh 
^>y, 18 H) for 20 guineas Many of the 
autographs and some MSS came into the 
hands of the late Mr Uyscott among 
others, Thoreshy s Album and the Diary 
and letters published by 2llr Hunter, a 
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The hronze matrix of the singular seal of whicli i representation is 
annexed was discovered about the year 1812, m a ruined tower of the 


castle of Giez in Tou 
mine A cast in plaster 
was presented to Mr 
aj by Monsieur Louis 
Dubois one of the Con 
servateurs of the collec 
tion in the Louvre, who 
stated that a little gold 
figure of St George, 
pos«ibIy a knightly deco 
ration and a small tnptic 
of gilt brass were found 
with the peal According 
to local tradition the cas- 
tle of Giez bad been at 
one ponod the abode of 
the duke of Bedford but 
the seal which appears 



to be a kind of rude imi 


tiUoTi of the tnajoiaity 
seal of the city of Lon 
don, 18 certainly a work 
of a later time This 
matrix can scarcely be 
considered as a forgery, 
fabricated for any illegal 
purpose, llic acsimilation 
IS incrrl; to he traced 
in the general arrange 
ment of the design the 
detadfl being changed in 
man) respccts.whichma) 
be seen b) compan*on 
wv / h , ‘h iv "uv tg n nh Tim w 
all) seal, made towards 
the clo«cof the fourteenth 



century llie matrix is ^ ^ 

noiY almost srholl) defaced, the most dccpl) aunk portions of the design 
being alone preserved , the annexed representation is taken from an 
im| ression m lU perfect state Stowe relates that the old seal was broken 


fc* cditr StSS. wm purthaitd of the In lie nottm on of Mr ^V,l«on of Mel 
joun^rrr TborTthf** rt^uton h; Mt X\tl ton. ’ 

son ih* rteorJer of Lieili and are boi* 
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ia 4 Ricliard II., 1380, by Elchard Odibam, cbamberlam of tbe city during 
the nnyoraltj of Sir William Walworth, and its place supplied by a new 
matrir, on which were represented St. Peter and St. Paul, mth the Yirgin 
and Child above, and a shield of arms of the city beneath, supported by two 
lions, and on either side a sergeant of arms, in a tabernacle sumounted by 
an angel^. In the spurious seal it will be observed that besides the altera- 
tion of all the architectural details, in which no Gothic character is retained, 
the figure of St. Peter is changed into that of a king, and under tlie 
sergeants are introduced two escutcheons, tliat on the dexter side being 
charged with two lions, probably intended for the ancient bearing of 
Normandy, the other until the three lions of England, omitting altogether 
the quartering of France. The legend is precisely the same on both 
seals. 

The annexed cut represents an impression from the brass matrix of a 
personal seal of the fourteenth century, discovered 
in afield at Newnham Murren, neat Wallingford. 

It is now in the possession of Mr. J. G. Payne, of 
Wallingford, who forwarded it for the in«pection 
of the Committee. From the legend—* s’ lon’is . 

DE . DTFfORDE.— and thc armorial bearings on the 
shield, it seems probable that it may have been the 
seal of John de Ufford, who avas summoned to 
Parliament In 31 Edward III., A.D. 1360. He 
was the son and heir Ralph de Ufford, brotiier of Robert, first earl of 
Suffolk In 27 Edward III he had a grant in fee of llic manor of Great 
Belstcad, co. Suffolk, parcel of thc possessions of the alien abbey of 
Aumalc*. In 33 Edward III. he was appointed one of the Commissioncta 
of Array for the county of Norfolk^ He died in 1361, holding at the 
period of his decease the manor of Great Belstcad, and lands at Burgh, 
Glemham, and Chipenhale, co. Suffolk, and at West Lexham and Postwick, 
CO. Norfolkf. Mr. Davy, of Ufford, who has obligingly supplied sea cral 
instances of the name having been written *de Dufford,’ selected fiom the 
Lcigcr Book of Bljtbbuigh Priory, observes that the Uffords derived their 
arms, sa. a cross engrailed or., in the first qu.artcr a mallet or., from the 
family of Peyton, settled at Ufford, Glover in his ordinary assigning this 
coat to Peyton. On the other liand it is slated in Bloomfield’s history of 
Norfolk, that the Uffords bore this device by permission of thc family of 
Hovel. Thc presence of the lions on this seal can only be explained by 
assuming them to have been introduced as ornamental details; it docs 
not appear that the Uffords ever used a lion as a crest or cognizance. 
^Ir. P.aync also forwarded for inspection another brass matrix, found at 
Clapcot, near Wallingford : the device appeared to be a badger under a bush 
or tree ; thc legend reads *s’ lou’is . de , oitDFFORD., date about the end 

• * Surrey of London, Candlewickc St,Ward, p. 237, ed. 1633. 

• Tit. 27 Ed. III. p 2. in. 8 » Fwi iii. 435. f Esc. 35 Ed. III. no. 87. 
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of the fourteenth centurj. A seal with a similar dcMce is m the possession 
of II Weddell, Fsq , of Berwick 

Mr Orlando Jcwitt exhibitwl a dnmn^ and impression of a brass seal 
of the fourteenth century, found near Abingdon, Berks Tlic dcrice is 
the figure of St Margaret, trampling on a dragon, her usual emblem, 
with the legend * satncti. mahoaheta This seal is of p)raniidal form, 
hexagonal, and tennmates m a trefoil, precisely rcscmhling in shape the 
seal of John de Uflbrd before desenbed 

The curious seal, here represented, communicated to the Institute by the 
Marquess of Northampton, was found about fire years since m a field near 
to the collegiate church of Stoke by Clare, 

Sufiblk It IS now in the possession of Mr 
Barton, of Woodbndge, and appears to haac 
been used as a secretum or pniy seal The 
device is an antique intagho, a cornelian set m 
silver, with the legend TEsrs est amou 
11EV8 the setting being apparently work of the 
fourteenth century The dericc represents a 
genius holding m his hand a head, probably a 
mask and about to deliver it into the hands 
of a little faun, who is seen skipping before him 
It has been conjectured that this antique had 
been chosen as a donee by one of the deans or members of tho 
church of Stoke, which was dedicated to St J 9 )in the Baptist, front a 
supposed assimilation to the Scriptural history of the deltrery of thO 
head of St John by the execuUoner to the daughter of Hcrodias The 
legend is of frequent occurrence on medieval seals and ornaments, and 
possibly was regarded as a charm Amongst the bequests of 'Wilham of 
Wjkeham, occurs a momle, or pendent ornament, probably attached to a 
pair of beads, on which were graren the same words On the reverse of the 
seal there is a little ring, and an ornament chased m the form of a leaf Two 
pnvy seals of similar fashion found near Luddesdown, in Kent, have been 
communicated by the Hev E Shepherd, both being composed of antique 
gems, mounted lo silver of medieval workmanship One bears the device 
ofa lion, with his paw resting on a bulls head, and the legend svjf xeo 
QOTis eo non 'jisi VESA Txo, the other exhibits an eagle displayed, with 
the motto coxsixivii est qtodcvqe cano Probably the bird was con- 
sidered to be the ominous riven Another similar medieval appropriation 
of an antique gem, an engraved onyx, was communicated by Mr Hans- 
brow, of Lancaster it was found at “Galla HUl,’ m Carlisle In every in- 
stance there was a little loop ornng on the reverse of the seal, near thd 
upper extremity of the oval 

Several cunous specimens of the ring shaped brooch, discovered in 
various parts of England may be regarded with interest by the readers of 
the Journal This kind of JilnJa was worn from tunes of remote antiquity, 
it was perhaps less commonly used by the Romans than the bow shaped 
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fiula, and ornaments of the like nature, contrived with an clastic ants, or 
tongue/which fell into a groove, or was kept in its place by a hook or fast- 
ening. The ring-brooch served as a fastening in a different manner; the 
acus was simply hinged, not elastic; it traversed the tissue which had been 
drawn through the ring, and when the portions of the garment thus con- 
nected were dra%vn back, the ae«* was brought back upon the ring, and 
kept most securely in place. Brooches of this fashion occur amongst 
Etruscan and Roman remains’' ; they have been found in Saion places of 
burial in this country, and were commonly used during the Anglo-Norman 
period and later times. In Gloucestershire, and, probably, other parts 
of England, ornaments of this form were commonly as late as the 
last century. The medieval ring-brooches are interesting chiefly on account 
of the legends or ornaments engraved upon them, which occasionally appear 
to have been talisraanic, but usually express the love of which such little 
gifts were frequently the token. Of the former kind is the beautiful brooch, 
set with gems, and curiously formed with two tongues, or actis, formerly in 
the possession of Col. Campbell, of Glen Lion, and inscribed with the 
names of the kings of the East, caspah . MEicnion . bat-tazaii, considered, 
as Keysler states, to he a charm against epilepsy’. In this class also the 
brooch in Mr< Jc\Titt’s possession, and discovered near Oxford, may be 
included, whicfli bears the name jests KAZAitE;rvs, so frequently used in 
the preservative charms worn during the middle ages. 

The curious epccimen here represented was found in the neighbourhood 
. of Rochester, and communicated to the Institute by 
the Rev. Edward Shepherd, Rector of Luddesdown. 

On one side arc insenhed the words ^ lo svi : 
ict : EK xtT : DAJiij J« sxiii id m t!en (fnmj; on 
the other a series of letters, which, at first sight, 
are wholly inexplicable, and appear to have some 
cabalistic import; when taken, however, in alter- 
nate order, the names of the donor and his mistress *■ 
are found to be incorporated in this singular love- 
token. iJlEODEBDT 

AIAROEERIEIAY 

The final letters may designate the surname, or 
possibly signify d xou$. This ornament is of pure 
gold, and appears to be of the fourteenth century. 

Another gold brooch, of the same period, found 
in St. John Zachary burial ground, and now id 
the possession of Mr. W. Hunt, has the following 
legend on one side, cele ki yra ‘atez enceos, 
and on the other, tvs salt en tuesne ia os. 

*> There are several bronze Jihut^e in the p] xxx.; and tlie fibuK of bronze found 
Bnush Museum, apparently of Roman at Cirencester, Archsol , vol. x. p) xiu 
date. See also Montf Ant. Expl.,Tol.m. * Pennaat'a Scotland, vol.i. p. 103. 
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A ring broocli of bronie, in the possession of Mr Edwards of Win 
Chester is inccrihed with the words poveet 
PEET coMT poverty loses or mars rospect*^ 

In the cnnons collec 
tion of antiquities be 
longing to Mr Whin 
copp ofWoodbridge 
there is a silver ring 
"brooch, contrived w 
geniously so as to 
remedy the inconveoi 
ence which attended the use of these fastenings in drawing the tissue of 
the garment through a ring of small size The ring was formed with 
an opening on one side and the news which was not hinged but moved 
freely to any part of the nng having been with ease passed through 
the tissue was brought through the opening between the volutes It 
was then brought round until the point resting against the nng, it 
was firmly secured and the volutes prevented its slipping accidentally 
through the opening The ting brooch was an ornament worn by bodi 
sexes it appears on the sepulchral effigy of Richard Cesur de Lion at 
Rouen as well as on that of Berengana his queen at “Le Mans it 
served to gather up the fulness of the surcote on the breast of the hnight 
as shewn by one of the effigies in the Temple church but usually was used 
to close the little opening on the neck m the robes of either sex termed 
the vent ot fenle which served to make the collar fit becomingly, as 
shewn by many effigies of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
A singular silver nng of which a rcptesentalion is here given so as to 
shew the whole of the ornament developed was brought for exhibition by 
Mr Talbot The interlaced plaited work seems to resemble some orna 





ments of an age as early as the Saxon penod but the nng is probably of 
a later date and it is chiefly worthy of notice on account of the emirular 
impress of the two feet of which no explanation has been offered It is 
probably to be regarded as one of the emblems of the Passion or as a 
memorial of the pilgrimage to the Mount of Olives where the print of the 
feet of tlie Saviour winch miraculously marked the scene of His Ascension 
was visited by pilgrims with the greatest veneration 

^ On » Irsss ring of the same per od scr bed in s milar letters Ihe words PO 
discorerel at Newark Pnory Surr^ and tCIlT PORT 
CO nmi mealed by Dr Rromel, are in 
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Amongst numerous specimens of the work of the Limoges enaraellers, 
communicated to the Institute, the small armorial 
scutcheons, some of which are here represented, 
appear not undeserving of notice. Two discovered 
among the remains of Newark 
Priory, Surrey, were brought hy 
Dr. Lromet ; one charged witli 
the cross flory between fire mart- ^ 

1 lets, the hearing attributed to Ld- 
•ward the Confessor, and assumed ' 

' by Richard II. in conjunction with 
the arms of England; the other 
argent, three fusils in fess gules, 
the bearing of Montacute. Mr. John G Nichols exhibited several of 
these scutcheons, formerly in the collection of the Dean of St, Patrick’s, 
on one of which was a lion passant on a field azure, witlim a tressure flory ; 
on another a fleur-de-hs ; on another appeared a 
dragon on the obrerse, the reverse being paly, dimi- 
diating a bearing 8em4 of fleurs-de-lis Another curious 
example is in the possession of the Rev. Walter Snejd; 
two arc in the collection of Moos. Sauvageot, at Paris, 
one of which, bearing the arms of France with a label 
of three points, each charged with three castles, is re- 
* markable as being furnished \vith a loop, or attach- 
ment, at the side. Enamelled scutcheons of this 
fa«hion and dimensions are appended to the conse- 
crated ro<e, presented to the Count of Neufchatel by 
the Pope, in the tliirteenlH century, now in the posses- 
sion of Col. Theuhet. These ornaments appear, how- 
ever, to have been appended to the trappings or harness of horses, and one 
specimen belonging to Mr. Nichols has preserved the adjustment by which 
it had been attached to the leather. In a MS preserved in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, there is a drawing which represents a charger thus capa- 
Vvs(waA*, tint m WTtm “diese strtftchetms up- 

pended to it all around the horse’s breast'. 

Mr. Pigg, of Lewes, sent a drawing of the effigj found Fehruaiy 13, 
within the grounds of Lewes Priory , nearly on the lop of the north side 
of the railway slope. He stated that the mail had evidently been gilt; 
the surcote was covered with a while ground, and the blue coloured upon 
tint ; the armorial bearings with a black substance, and coloured a reddish 
yellow to receive the gilding. The belts were both coloured vermilhon, 
with gilded oniamcnts, and the lining of the surcote was vermillion. This 
efllgy’ much resembles that in the Temple church, as shew n in pi. 9 of 



' The shelf mark of this MS. is Ih 1 C. 2. 
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Hicliardson s Monumental rfTiijies.'whM^ is supposed to icprescnl Holscit 
dcRos surnamed Turhin whodicdin 1227 

Unfortunatclj, the head and the greater part of the legs of t! is clHgj 
arc nursing, but wlnt remams of it 
sheuslhe legs ucre crossed the Icftoicr 
tlie right T1 is portion of it is 2 A 
9 m long of A\ ealden marhle and well 
cut It represents a knight of the time of 
Ilenrj III and bears a general rc&cm 
blance to the effig) in the Temple church 
referred to by Mr Figg The liaubcrk 
is of what 18 called nny mail the nnga 
being set edgewise and not mterlaccd 
The courses of the rings run horuontallj , 
those of each course inclining as is usual 
in the opposite direction to the next The 
sleere of the hauberk i’ somcwliat loo^c 
The Eurcote, which no doubt was long 
as well as fulh rcUiias at places and 
especially about the shoulders and on the 
leA side between the waist and snord 
belts portions of blue on a irhite ground , 
and withm a fold at the lower part towards the k(t side, is a cross botoiul 
2l m long probably once ^It no portion of the gold remaining on it The 
Eureotc 13 confined round the waist, but the waist belt does not appear 
The shield is much broken no colour or deuce is perceptible upon it 
Between U and the body is the greater part of the sword , the porael of 
which came nearly as high as the arm pit The right hand corered 
with a mufHer shewing a thumb but no fingers rests on the breast 
Judging from such details as remain, the execution of this effigj may 
be referred to the middle of the thirteenth centurj, or a few )ears 
earlier 

Mr M A Lower has conjectured on the autlionty of the blue and 
the cross upon the surcote that the arms were those of the great familj 
of Braose, azure cru^ilk or, a lion rampant crowned of the second 
and tint the effigy represented John de Braose who died 1232, bj a 
fall from Lis horse The costume and 8uppo<3ed date would agree inth 
tlus but there is no evidence of his being buried at Lewes and 
Mr Blaauw suggests that as be died at Bramber he would more 
probably have been buried as bis father ivas, m the neighbouring monastery 
of Sele, founded by his ancestor ‘ 

The well known arms of the Beauchamps would also account for the 
cross and there was probably a Hobeit de Beauchamp buried at Lewes , 
his widow Dionysia granting the monks a yearly sum to priy for his 
soul, but as be belonged to the Beauchamps of Hacche in Somersetshire 
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their arms -were entirely different, *’ Tairj.” The effigy might 
be connected with the 'Warennes considering it as one of 
the Bart family, ■who'se arms were “azure eemec of cross cross- 
lets, two barbies hauriant endorsed, or.'* John, the 8th Earl 
de Warenne, at the Inritation of King Edward I., married in 
1305, Joanna, daughter of Hcnr),Earl of Barr, bj the Princess 
Eleanor, the king's daughter. He died 1347, and u as buried 
under a raised tomb near the high altar of the priory churcli at 
Lewes, not far from the spot where the effigy was discot ered. 
This earl bore the arms of Barr on his seals ; in one case 
surrounding his own chequers, in another on separate escut- 
cheons (Watson’s Warren, v. i. pi. 2 ) If the costume is too 
early to agree with the carl, it is possible that some one of 
the Barr family in a preceding generation may have been 
buried at Lewes. 



Mr. Blaauw, Local Secretarj, brought for the 
ia«pection of the Institute the hd of the leaden 
ci't, recently di«cotercd at Lewes, on which is 
inscribed the name of Gondbada, the supposed 
daughter of William the Conqueror. The accom- 
panj-ing engraving of this inscription has been 
executed from a drawing carefully reduced. 
Judging by the character of the letters, and also 
by the fretted cord-moulding which ornaments 
the cist it<clf, it can scarcely be referred to a 
date more ancient than the first half of the 
thirteenth century. Mr. Blaauw also exhibited 
a careful rubbing of the incised slab, in memory 
of Gundrada, which once formed part of the 
Shirley monument in Isfield church ; it is of the 
same period as the cist. The expression “ Stirps 
Gundrada Ducum” is most important ; it confirms 
the condurion of hir Stapleton, as to the parent- 
age of Gundrada, and proves, in some degree, that 
when this memorial was executed, the real 
descent of the consort of William de Warenne 
was well known. 


The annexed representation of an altar-tomb (see woodcut, 
next page,) discoi ered in the church of St. Stephen, Bristol, in 
May, 1844, is engraved from a drawing furnished by ^Ir J. 
G. Jack«on 
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In repewing the church, and on remoring the wall lining, a receiecd and 
canopied altar-tomb was discovered under one of the windows in the north 
aisle. The male effigy is habited in a close tunic buttoned down the front, 
and reaching to the thighs. A studded belt encircles the waist, buckled, 
VOL. Ill 2ir 
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and the end hanging do^\nwanls towaids the Knee but no sword is 
attached From the light ei\e however there appears to haae been sus 
pended some weapon or implement No ve ture is indicated on the thighs 
or legs the markings of the toes appear hut a smdal is worn hiving a 
button shewing between tl e great and first toe Tlie female has i squire 
sliaped lead dress with a cloth pishing round the chm A cloak is 



fastened at tl e neck, an 1 fills across the upper part of the arms and 
a flowing garment under this cloik reaches to the feet, which rest upon 
a dog those of the mile being placed upon a lion the head of which is 
gone The tomb is dnifled into six compartments by ogee headed niches, 
each containing a figuie so much mutlated as to allow of no certain 
delmcition of form or dress Four of these retain portions of their original 
colour, 1 ut from the two iwate^ the head of the figure this appears to 
ha\c been removed as are also all the devices from the shields between 
tl c canopieo The tomb is surmounted bj a large ogee headed canopy 
enncled by rosettes wh ch run down the jambs to the plinth The^ 
ceiling is formed i to two compartments hj a single rib having a large 
boss in the centre and termmaUng on floriated corbels The two fig ires 
are well executed but tl e decorative part ig coarsely fini«l ed The lal el 
finial and angular b ittiesses I ave itisbelieied been added since the dis 
coieij Tl c ba«c of t! c monument stands 2 feet below the present floor of 
tl 0 cl unh 
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It hag been conjectured that the effigies on this tomb represent John 
Shipward, major of Bristol in 1455, and CRthanne his wife. He died in 
1473, and was buried in the church. The east window formerly contained 
painted glass, and under two figures was the following in'icriplion ; “ Orate 
pro animabus Johannis Shipward ct Catharince Uxoris ejus, qui 
Johannes istam fenestram fecit, el fuit speciabs benefactor hujus ec- 
clesi®.” It has howcier been urged, that the >er)' existence of the aboie 
described inscription and the effigies renders it improbable that there 
was any other monument to Shipward; none is named by Barrett, or 
Camden, the former of whom gues moreoicr a list of monuments. 

On the 1st of June in the same jear, the single 
effigy here figured was discoiered in the south wall 
of the church, from whence it lias been removed 
and refised on the north side, and westward of the 
above described monument. It has an inscription on 
the north side of the slab, but this being ne\t to the 
wall is unfortunately invisible. 

The Rev. W. H Gunner, of Winchester, Local 
Secretary, communicated an impre«8ion of a sepul- 
chral brass, cf the fifteenth century, in the church 
of Wjhc, Hants, representing the figure of St. 

Christopher, a subject which is not of usual occur- 
rence on sepulchral raemoiials. (Sec woodcut in 
’ next page.) 

Dr, Bromet exhibited a rubbing from a credence- 
table on the south side of the chancel of Brabourne 
ebureb, Kent It is of black marble, and is sculp, 
tured with a cross inscribed in a circle, flanked with, 
apparentlj , the matrices of inscriptions on brass. 

Dr. Bromet submitted also a rubbing from a biass 
in Godaiming church to the memory of John Barker, 

Esq., who died in 1595. It is remarkable as shewing 
the foiTO of BWord.bilt and the cutlace or dagger of 
that period, 

Jlr. Gunner called the attention of the Committee 
to an inteiesting crypt, which’ he presumed to he of 
late Norman work, in the cellars of the Angel Inn, 
in the High-street, Guildford, Mr Gunner stated that he was not aware 
that any notice of this relic of antiquity had been published, except in 
a,local work. 

This crjpt is 35 ft in length by 19 ft. in breadth. It is divided 
down the centre by two piers supporting the groining of the roof, 
which consists of cross-nbs and springers, without bosses at the points of 
intersection. The soffits of the arches are quite flat, with the edges plainly 
chamfered. The pieis aie without Imposts or capitals: the ends of the 
vaulting ribs dyin^ off in them, but restir^ on corbel heads m the walls 
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Its present height is about 10 ft the 
span of the arches lengthmse 9 ft 
3 in , breadthwise 8 ft 3 in The 
present height of tlie piers is 5 ft 7 in 
to the spring of the arch and their 
circumference about 4 ft 6 in The 
bases appear to have been cased in 
later times with a thick coating of 
cement as thej are out of all propor 
tion to the rest of the pier, both in 
size and height Ihe crypt is en 
tered from the north (through a cellar, 
in which are large remains of ancient 
masonrj ) bj a dooi way w if h a pointed 
arch, the height of which is 6 ft 4 in 
The thickness of the wall in this part 
IS 5 ft Mr Gunner was informed 
that another crypt of smaller dimcn 
Bions existed under a house on the 
opposite side of the street higher up 
the hill The popular opinion is that 
this crjpt belonged to the castle of 
QuiblChcd but its sitmUen w with 
out all the exterior defences of the 
castle 

Mr Boutcll Local Secretary, and 
SecrctaryoftheSt Alban sArchitectu 
ralSociet} communicated thedi<coiery 
in the easternmost extremity of the 
south aisle of the abbey church at St 
Albans ofthe remains oftwowindows 
which had long been built up exter- 
nally into the mam wall of the church, 
and which appear to have communi 
caled bctucen the church and some 
lateral chapel now destroyed in a 
manner similar to the arrangement of 



the chapel between the buttresses of Kings chapel at Cambridge On 
opening the ground, now forming part of a public way , the foundations 
of the destroyed chapel were found, and also an enclosed vault The 
windows thus restored to the abbey church are each of two lights, cinque‘. *' 
foiled in the head, and the stonework still retains its original colouring, 
the blue, green, scarlet, black, and gold, being both distinct and vivid 
In the casement molds, the legend * Domine mi«erere occurs painted 
in a fine bold black letter, and alternating with large flowers And in 
a similar molding at the eastern extremity of the remains, is a group of 
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five roses, with their stalks and leaves, cut in 
high relief, and still very perfect: the«e ro'^es 
were evidently coloured red upon their outer 
leaves, their enclosed centres being •white ; and 
indeed there is a strong probahibty that the 
entire flowers were originally coloured white, 
the red portions appearing to have been laid 
oierthe white. This is a veiy curious circum- 
stance, as the chapel was probably the work 
of abhot Wallingford, who succeeded to the 
abbacy in the year 1476, and died very shortly 
after the battle of Bosworth-field, having pre- 
sided over this monastery from the commence- 
ment to the close of the Yorkist a«ccndency 
An engraving of these remains, coloured exactly 
after the original stonework, will very shortly 
be published by the St. Alban’s Architectural Society. 

We most readily avail ourselves of the opportunity aflbrded by 
Mr, Boutell’a interesting coramunication, to supply an accidental omission 
in the eighth number of the Archaeolo^cal Journal, and to acknow. 
ledge the friendly disposition exhibited towards the Institute by the 
recently foimed Architectural Society of St. Alban’s. To their hberalUy 
we were indebted for the loan of the admirable wood engraving of the 
fresco representing the incredulity of St Thomas, recently discovered in 
’the abbey church, presented to our members in that number of the Journal 
The Committee of the Institute regard with much satisfaction the recent 
formation of this and similar local associations, for tlie praiseworthy 
object of preserving and elucidating antiquarian remains, and their satis- 
faction is greatly increased by the consideration that these societies, and 
first among them the Architectural Society of St. Alban’s, have mani- 
fested the most kindly feeling towards the Institute, and volunteered 
their most cordial co-operation in promoting its views. The first anni- 
versary of the St Alban’s Society will occur on June 17, and, being 
held in a place «o replete with interest to the lover of Medieval Architec- 
ture, an agreeable and instructive meeting may be expected under the Earl 
of Verulam’s presidency. 

Mr. AV. S Walford communicated a letter from the .Rev. C. Boys, of 
Wing, on the remains of coped coffin-lids on the churchyard walls of 
Lyddiiigton in Rutlandshire, and Castor in Northamptonshire. As we 
shall recur to this subject at a future time, it will he sufficient to observe 
at present, that Mr. Boys found the remains of seventeen coped slabs at 
Lyddinglon, on which ornament could be distinctly traced, and two at 
Castor. Mr. Boys forwarded sketches of two of the coped lids at 
Ljddington. One of these was sculptured with an elaborate cross- 
^ flory ; the other presented an example of that peculiar style of monu- 
mental effigy which occurs during the fourteenth century , a trefoiled 
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aperture is cut m the slab to ehew the head and bust of the hodj sup- 
posed to he beneath, the remaining surface of the stone being decorated, 
as in this case, ^vith a cross, or with armorial bearings, as on the tomb 
of Sir Willnm de Staunton, m Staunton church, Isotts® Other ex- 
amples of this fashion occur at Brampton, in Derbyshire, and at Aston 
Ingham, in Herefordshire 


Mr Wykeham Archer exhibited drawmgs from the frescoes recently 
discovered in Carpenter s Hall , and from the statues of King Lud and his 
two sons, formerly in niches on the eastern frout of Lud gate Sir Richard 
■Wcstraacott observed, that although these statues had been considered aa of 
great antiquity, he thought, from their pseudo classical costume that they 
were not older than the seventeenth century But Dr Bromet was of opinion 
that from their style their heads were as old as A D 1260 when Stow says, 
Ludgate“was beautified with images of Lud and other kings ’ and which 
having been smitten off at the Reformation, were, in Mary s time leplaced, 
and 60 remained till 1586, in which year the gale was newly built, mth the 
images of Lud and others, as before He thought it probable, however, 
that the bodies and bmbs of tliese statues are not older than 1666, when 
the gate, which had been damiged by the fixe was again repaired, and 
having been used as a prison until 1761, was finally taken down and its 
statues deposited in the email churchyard adjoining whence they were 
removed to their present situation, m the gardens of the Hertford siUi m 
the Regents Park 

Amongst various antiquities and cunous objects, communicated by 
Mr George Grant Francis, Local Secretary for South "Wales, from the 
collection of the Royal Institution at Swansea, was a die, supposed to have 
been found near that town, formed of coirce whitish clay, coated with a 


blue glaze Each of the six sides bore *1 letter, 
as here represented, indicating tbe amount of 
gam or loss , this object hanog evidently been 
used as a plaything m place of the te to turn, 
and thrown with the hand or with a dice box, 
the T denoting turn again, the A all, N 
nothing, &CC It has been amjectured that 
this may he the plaything formerly termed a 
Daly ‘ Daly oi» play, tessura, o/ea, deems 



Promptonum Pamilorum Herman says, m the Vulgana, that “ men 
play with three dice and children with four dahes — astraguUs tel (alu 
WoUe god I coude nat play at the dalys, aleam Cutte this flesshe into 
daley s, tessellas ” In the British Bluseum there is preserved a die, hanng 
eighteen rectangular faces, six of which are marked with the followmg 
letters, TA — l^S — SZ — XG— NH — ND, and the mtervemng sides are 
marked with picks, like an ordinary die, up to the number twelve The 


•" EngtiTed m Slothatd* MooitTliniUl EfTgies There is in oten trefoil wh eh 
dispUjrs hi* feet al«o. 
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eight comets being canted off form triangular facets -which bear no marks 
This object is supposed to he of German origin 

A cunou«^ and svnguhtly beautiful, gold ornnment supposed to be of 
earl} British workmanship nas found 
m the jear 1836 b} a peasant girl, 
whilst cutting turf on or near Coder 
Idris Merionethshire Nothing was 
discooered with it, to assist m deter 
mining its date or use The annexed 
representation is of the exact size of 
the original communicated to the InsU 
tute by the Eev R Gordon, and the 
ornament itself is in the po<*se«i9ion of 
the Rev J R Davies Sodinglon 
Worcestershire It consists of two 
small cups, elegantly ornamented with 
filagree and connected by a alender 
central wire, on which slide two small 
di«ks, which aene as coverings of the cups It has been conjectured 
that it had been used m place of a ^bula or fastening of some article of 
dress * 

The Rev John Wilson, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, exhibited 
several fragments of encaustic tiles, which weie found with other objects, 
including part of an iron spur and a silver penny of Edward III , in the 
parish of Oddmgton in Oxfordshire upon removing some old foundations 
in a large pasture field on the “ Grange Farm What the buildings had 
been was totally unknown, but as the traces of them were visibly marked 
by the inequalities of the turf the removal of part of what was left took 
place in consequence of the tenant s wi«5h to use the stones for other pur 
poses ^Ir Wilson ob^ierved that the discovery of these fragments of tiles 
afforded, in conjunction with other circumstances, a clue to that which has 
hitherto been a desideratum — the true site of the monastery known to have 
existed m the parish of Oddmgton 

Sir Robert Gait, Knight, Lord of the manor of Hampton now called 
Hampton Gay possessed, we are toId“, n fourth part of the village of 
Ottendun (vilH de Ottendim) , and going to Gilbert, abbot of Waverley, 
the earliest Cistercian house m England, desired and obtained leave to 
build an abbey, of the same order, in the village of Ottendun, which 
accordingly he raised at his own charge, and endowed it with five virgates 
of land, which made the fourth part of a kmght s fee, and called it, from 
the name of an adjoining wood, OUelie The abbot and convent of 
Waverley added to the endowment one hide m Norton , and Editha wafe 
of Robert de Oylej, with her husbands consent gave out of part of her 
own dowry in Weston, bordering upon Otmoor, that deme«nc which lay 
on the comer of their wood and eontinuevl on without the intermixture 
n Kennett^r A u 126 aad tuthontie* there cited Monast t 40 
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of any other lands , the quantity of which was ^hirtj six acres The 
words of the grant, as gnen in the MonasUcon, are these “ Notum eit 
omnibus sanctcc nntns eccicsxc filus, quod ego Edithi Koberto de Oily 
conjugali copulo juncta, consiho et aolimtate ejusdem Roberti roanti tnei 
de duario meo de Weston, dedi in perpetuam elcmosinam Deo et sand® 
Man® et fratribus in Oteleia secundum in«tit«tionem Cistercu iirentibus, 
dominium illud, quod extrcmitati nemons illorum ab«que nltcnus lerr® 
interraistione continuatur* 

We do not find the precise date of Sir Robert Gait s house , but as the 
foundation of Wa\erley Abbey was laid No^ 21 1128, in the twenty 
ninth j ear of Henrj the FirstP, and Gilbert succeeded John the first abbot 
thereof, who died within the year of his appointment**, it could hardlj be 
earliei than 1130, and the fraternity having been removed bj Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln, to the neighbourhood of Thame, in the same county, 
(some rums of their hou<e there novr belonging to the Bareness Wenman, 
are engraved by Skelton in his Antiquities of Oxfordshire ) and their church 
dedicated to St Mary on July 2l8t, 1138^ the monks must have dwelt 
a very short time at Oddington at the utmost, not more than seven or, 
eight years and probably less Their buildings would, joiisequently, be 
inconsiderable , 

With respect to the situation of these, Lcland' indefinitely remarks 
" in this Ottemar was the foundation of Tame abbey , ’ and Bishop 
Sennett, in quoting the observation^ seems to unagtne that the abbey 
was in Otmoor itself, the corner nearest to the village of Oddington , “ the , 
religious," he proceeds to say, ‘‘always affected such low places, out of 
pretence to the more solitary living, but rather out of love to fish and fat 
land , and this site upon the moor was filter for an ark than a monastery " 
The spot which the Bishop indicates, is generally thought to have been 
by a small pond below the old rectory bouse, pulled down some years 
since, but the error in this is so obvious, that it is surprising a writer of 
such eminence, hving, as he did, some time m the neighbourhood, should 
have made it , for no trices of buildings have been found there , and if 
we refer to the particulars of the foundation we shall discover no pro 
babibty of any wood called Otielie, or any other, having been near, 
and instead of the land of Weston adjoming it, that parish lies qiute in 
another direction 

The pasture field, in which the remains were found, corresponds, on the 
contrary, in every point with the spot chosen by Sir Robert Gait, and 
referred to m the charter of Edith It is a very large piece of ground, near 
the farm house, running along the edge of Weston parish, and is even noW 
m so rough a state as to he nearly as much “ a lea’ as it ever was The 
name of the farm, “ The .Grange,’ implies that it was once monastic 
property The field itself adjoins Weston parish and wood which latter 
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may have been, and probably ^^as, part of that anciently called Ottelic, and 
the dowr)' lancU of Kdltb Jn 'SVeston might therefore vcrj'vsell run up, 
“ withovit the intermixture of any other lands,” to the “ nemus” or gro\e of 
the monhs, which would be that growing about their habitation. There 
arc also remains of buildings here, and fragments of them arc of an cccle- 
pia'^tical description. For nil these rcaso>JS,it seems extremely probable that 
the site of the original monastery at Oddington was at the Grange Farm, 
under Weston wood, and not on the border of the moor, below the de- 
stroyed par«omge house. 

One remark nny, perhaps, be permitted on a point of etymology. Sir 
Robert Gait is said to ha\c c.iUed his new foundation Ottelic, frpm the 
name of an adjoining wood. Of Ibis word, the latter part, Uc or Ira, 
would probably describe the nature of the ground where the building was 
phetd; sotintwe ha^c 0//e left for the name of the wood ; and Whitaker, 
in his History of Manchester, interprets Otta-dim to denote tlic people in 
the woods, so that Otte would seem to be ibc general CriUsb term for a 
wood. If this conjecture be well founded, Ottelle would signifj, the lea 
,pr open ground before t!ie wood; Otlcndun, now Oddington, the hill or 
rising ground amongst the woods, the village being, in fact, on rising 
ground, above, the general level of its immediate neighbourhood; and 
Olmoor.tho mere or lake of the wood, or fringed with wood, a description, 
wlncli, as far as can be judged, could very correctly apply to it in former 
times. 

. The portrait of Queen FlUabefh appears to have been placed in certain 
churches, probablj from veneration for her memory, and according to Stow 
it was designated in the churches of I.ondon ns tlic Monument It is 
doiditful whether this practice was s'lncltoned or enjoined by any authority, 
and it docs not appear to liave been generally adopted. Mr. Jabez Allies 
communicated a description of a portrait of the Queen, found by him in the 
old fvnn house, called the Lower Berrovv, in SucUoy parish, Worcester- 
shire; which, as he had reason to believe, had been formerly suspended in 
the cliurch. It exhibits the usual mngnificcuce of costume, and is thus 
inscribed, “ PosTi Dev m adiutorem mevm. ^t; svj:d9. Nata Gronewi- 
ciae, Ao; 1533, Septem*. G,” Under her left eUww appears an open book, 
with a quotation fiom Pa.vlm si, 11. This portrait was painted in tlie jear 
1592. Mr. Allies remarked that great discrepancy is found in the state- 
ments of various historians in regard to the day of Klizaheth’s birth, here 
recorded to have taken place Sept 6." Mr. Allies stated, at the same time, 
that at a cottage in the hamlet of Alfrick, he had noticed a basin of free- 
stoiK, Tesemhliitg & holy- water stoiip, w&ich, as he conjectured, had been 
brought from the parish church of Suckle^, or Alfrick Chapel; it was 
ornamented with two sculpiurcd heads, one app.arently intended as *a 
representation of the Blessed Virgin. 

• * According to Sandford, Rapin, and Hume, ChrabctU was bom on Sept. 7, other 
writers give the Sib. * 
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Essay on the Ignis Fatuus, or "Will o the Wsp and the Fanes 1846, 
8vo Bj the Atrinott, A Lecture on the Ancient Customs of the City 
of Hereford, by Richard Johnson, Town CIcrX, 1845, 12nio By Jojin 
Martin, Esq .Librarian to the Duke of Bi-dford, Heraldry of Fish, hr 
Thomas Moule, 1842, 8 to By Mn V CnoRcir, Palterns of Inlaid 
Tiles, from Churches m the Diocese of Oxford, 1845, Ito By the 
AtTTnoBESS, The Art of Fresco Painting, ns practised by the old Italian 
and Spanish Masters by Mrs Merrifield, 1846, 8vo By the Actmob, 
Xanthian Marbles The Nereid Slonumeut an Historical and Aly tbologi 
cal Essay, by 'Wilbam Walkiss Lloyd, 1845, 8 to By the Ret J L 
Pbtit, Trams Histoncal and Statistical Account of the Isle of Man 2 
Tols , 1845, 8vo By the Bet GeObgb Mountjot 'Websteb, D D , 
Mona Antiqua Eestaurafa, by Howlands, 1723 4to By J Winter 
Jones, E<q, Goru Opuscula Yana, 2 tom 1751, 8vo By CuArLES 
Newton, Esq , Whitaker s Anaent Cathedral History of Cornwall 2 Tols , 
1804, 4lo , Liber Pealmoruio Lat et Ang Sa\ , ed B Thorpe, 1835, 
8io , Murphy s Tacitus I83D, 8to , Knights Normans in Sicily, 1838, 

12mo , The PoeticalMorksofLewisGIyn Cothi, 1837, 8io , A Glossary 

of Prouncial 'Words used m Herefordshue. 1839, 12mo , Nicoloss 
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Sjnop-»is of the Peenge, 2 Aoh, 1825, 12mo , Aicliitectunl Notes on 
German Churche'! bj Professor 'Whewcll, 1835, 8^ o , Chromcon Ricardi 
Dnisiensis (printed by the English Hi^storical Society,) 1838 Sro , Asb- 
niole B iri<5tory of the Order of the Garter, 1715, 8io , Lewis s Illustra 
tions of Kilpeck Church, 1811, 4to , Select Papyti, m the Hientic charac- 
ter, fiom the Collection in the BiiU'sh Museum paits I II and III , fol 
B} the AnuoE, History of the House of D Oylj, b} William D Oyly 
Bajley, pt I, 1845, 8ao Bj the Aoxnon, Aaranchm Monumental et 
Histonque, par Edouard Le Heiicher, Honorary Member of the Institute , 
Avranches 1845, 8 to By Mr J H Parker, Barr’s Anglican Church 
Architecture, 1846, 8 to , A Compauion to the fourth edition of tlie 
Glossary of Architecture, 1846, 8vo Bj the Editor, “ The Athemeum” 
for the months of January and February, 1846 Bj tbe Editor, Archteo- 
logia Cambrensi«, No I 

Views of Castle Aahbj Church, Northamptonshire, and of the castles of 
Gennezano and Tiaoh in Italy Presented by the jMarqdis or Noe 

THAMPTOV 

Cast of a portion of an inscription on a screen formerly in the church of 
Llanvair-Wateidine, Shropshire (SeciVTch-eologicalJournal, toI ii p 269) 
Presented by ()ie Very Ret the Dean op HETiEroRD 
Ca«t of part of the armorial bearings of Sir Humphry Radclifre, second 
son of Robert, fir«t earl of Susses, from his monuDieot over the altar of 
the church of Elstow Presented by JonK Martin, Esq 
Specimens of pottery, of late Roman manu&ctuic, dtscoaered at Alton, 
Hants Presented bj the Rev Bryiier Beecher 
A ntiquities discovered in Ticland, including celts of stone and bronze, a 
bronze harp hey.nwooden mether,broochcs and various personal ornaments 
Presented b} Ev i ltv Pnicrr Shiblet, E«:q , M P 

Tracings of pamted glass m the library of Queen’s College, Cambridge 
Presented by Seymour E JUjob, Esq 

Numerous impressions from sepulchral bra«ses Presented by John 
Bugkefr, r«q , r SA, , George Grant Francis, Esq , F S A , S T 
Brvndiiam, Esq , Jlr W A Steacler, and R P Pullan, Esq 

cS ciiis vai lettpecssKms o£ sacteat sttiis Peesoitoi by 
Sampso> IIodqkiason, Esq 

A small collection of impressions of conventual and personal seals, chiefly 
foreign Presented bj W F Vernon, r«q 

A collection of engraving^! and etchings of cathedral abbey, and collegi- 
ate churches, from tlie drawings of Jolm Buckler, Esq Presented by 
John Buckier l.«q , F S A 

Litliograph of a sculptured stone, formerly in the old chapel bur} mg 
ground nt Auldbar, Brechin, mentioned bj Pennant and described in 
Pinkerton 6 Cotrc>=pondcnce, II p 112, Lithograph of the font at Auldbar 
Pn‘<entcdbj Patrick CnatMZRs Psq 

Representations of specimens of the ancient nng monej of Ireland 
Presented by h dw ard IIoxrl, Lsq , of Cork 
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A tinted cngwing from tlic fresco painting of the incredulity of St 
Tliom-is, recently discovered in the abbey church, St Alban’s Presented 
by the Rev C Bouteee 


The annexed cngnving is a corrected plan of the shape and arrange- 
ment of the foundation tiles discovered during the recent excavations on 
the site of the Roman villa at Wieatley near Oxf rd, and described in the 
ArcliTological Journal, vol ii p 351 It has been ascertained that the^c 
tiles are certainly flat, as Dr Buckland dcscrUietl tlicm to be the cunc in 
one of them which deceived the experienced eye of Mr Orlando Jewitt, 
being merely the result of the baking 



Tho Cential Coinnuttce of the Archowlogical Institute regret that in 
pi epanng the List of Members for the eighth number of the Arclitpologtcal 
Journal, the names of the following gentlemen were inserted, contrary to 
till, wi»h subsequently mtimatcvl by tlicm to the Secretaries of the Invlituto 


Tite Lord Bishop of tViNcitesTCR 
The Lord Bishop of Llandafp 
Anthony Redmond, Pilcown Ireland. 
Aslimore, Tbotnas Bishopsgate Street 
Batcn an Tliomas, 1 ograre 
Br dger Edward Tinsbury Circus 
Burkitt A II Clapham Rise. 

C'uBi'ine Dr , Darlford 
Edwards Br , Huddersfield. 

Elliott James Djmchurcli 
Halliwell Rev Tliomas VVr ngton 
’innmwi.,’freiiTyti 'TnreabiveeHie'Sttcet 
Hutchins Rev A. B Andover 


Jackson, Jo«epli Settle 
Xcate, Edwin, Kensington 
L ndsay, John Cork. 

Price, E B , Cow Cross Street 
Rogers S S , Douglas. 

Rosser VY II F S A , PentonTille 
Sandys Charles Canterbury 
Smart T VY Cranhomc 
Stotkard H , Charter House. 
Sydenl am, John Greenwich 
VVatler John G , Cl arles Street 
I'tVsektuiTa, It , Slrnofl 




XoiicfS of Xtfu ^3iibfrcnt(ons. 


Some accouxt of the TEnniTonY on Domimov or FAnvEr, in the 
PEori>*CE A>T) E.\rldom of Ui-'tTEa. By E^clJ^^ riillip Sliirloy, I'sq , 
M,A , one of the Knights of the Shire for tlie Coun^' of Monaghan. 
Picheriiig, 4to. , 

The Barony of Pamej, so termed from the ancient Irish designation, 
“the plain of the Alder-trees’* the aboriginal growtli aihich coaered the 
low marshy lands and margins of standing araters in an extenshe di«trict 
of central Ireland, ^Yaa a division of the ancient Icrritory of Oriel, or 
M’JIahon’s countr}’, which ^va3 subdivided into five harottics in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Mr. Shirlej has collected from the mo«t ancient records 
the annals of Donegal and of Ulster, commencing as early ns the fourth 
century ; the few scattered cv idenccs relating to the habits of the earlier 
inhabitants, records which tell only of rapine and bloodshed, of internal 
strife and lawless aggressions. The existence of earthen forts, or Lis, 
crowning every eminence in the di«trict ofrarncy, to the number of 220 
and upward^, as aUo of the curious remains of abodes of petty cluefiains, 
placed for security on natural or artificial islands in the numerous loughs 
of that countr), and termed CVannojrM, bear n striking testimony to the 
truth of the “AnnaU of the Four Masters," and other early memorials of 
Irish bistor), upon which attention has as yet been iosufTicicutly bestowed. 
Amongst these a curious record exists in relation to the rights of the tribes 
and chiefs of the district, and the privileges claimed by the king and people 
of Oriel 5 it is found In the ** Book of Lccan,” compiled about the twelfth 
century. The subsidies payable by the monarch of Island to the king of 
Oriel, and other subordinate reguli, and their liabilities to their inferior 
chieftmns, are therein detailed: the chief of Farney appears to have been 
entitled to sis lorieas, and as many cups shields, swords, w omen-slaves and 
che«s-boarda. The introduction of the game of cliess at so early a period, 
in a coorfcT) iom ’ny rapine anh fiisorhcr, migtit 'nave 'ueen que^fioneh, 
although Mr. Petrie is possessed of two chess-men discovered in Ireland, 
considered to be of no less ancient a date than the eleventh century, but 
the fact appears to be estabh«hed by the curious record now for the first 
time published. The mdefatignble research of Mr. Sliirley has brought to 
light many curious memorials relating to the occurrences of the period 
antecedent to the Norman invasion, as well as of succeeding centuries ; and 
the history of Famey% although properly forming a monograph of a limited 
district, may be viewed by general readers with interest as a faithful picture 
of the civil stnfc and fatal disnmon by which the prosperity of this fertile 
hndwas blasted The Lit of the primeval inhabitants gave place to the 
•more scientifically constructed fortresses of de Courcy, and the Anglo- 
Norman occupants, but stiU was each man’s hand upraised against his * 
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tJci"htour and ll c oppression of ll e more cnil rod inn lor tended onljr 
to aggrantc mi'cncs wl icli I a I an«cn from anarc) 5 an I 1 arbarum 

U i< howcicr a remarkable fact arlicli can only be appreciated 1y 
exam nal on of such collections of In h ant q t cs ns tl t »eum of U 0 
Ro)al lri«h \calemy tl at certain dcconliie arts tl e craft of arorkinq In 
bronre ai 1 otl cr metals of protluc ng chi orate omn nents of flagrcc or 
enamel appear to 1 a\ c floun«l ed in Irrian I at a ren otc period c \ en ami l<t 
U c turgraviite I in series of tl at U1 fate I coi nlry 11 c«e ornaments present 
great aancty in fonn and dcs gn and are fur tbe most part markcl by a 
peculiar character tl stingi ish ng tl em from oljccts considcrrl a* of con 
temporarj date founl m other cot nines of 1 impe *»(.\eml rest ges of 
tie ear! csl pcn«l arc act to be trace 1 in tic baronr r f I arnej s eh as 
U c remains of Dru d cal circles trend ea with a doul le row of great stone* 
about -10 ftet m lengtl to nh ch ll c pop lar name of tl e Giants graves” 
las been apphel and tarious 
Btones t r memorial with «! ch 
certain trad toi^&n connectfal 
Tl ernaulorhammcr head form 
cd of 1 om stone one of tl e bc«t 
sj ecimcnswl icbl arcbecnfoui d 
in Ireland an I of w! icli a re 
prcsentalon relucedtoonelalf 
of tl e original size is I cre pro 
sented to our readers is remark 
able on account of its pec iliar 
form and tie skilful prcc ion 
with wl ich 60 1 ar 1 a substance 
} as been fa«h oned and pol «hcd 
TLis object was foun 1 in a bOg 
near tl f banks of l/oug] I ea* 

111 anotl cr of those great treasuries of rema ns ill sfralivc of tl e I abils of 
tl e primilire lohab tanfs of tl c co mtry a cuno i« 1 oat, formed of tl e 1 o 1 






lo re I trunk of on oak tree was found, it mcas ired 12 feet 1 1 len rtb and 
3 feet m brea Itb and i as furn *1 ed with handles at the extrern t es cndentlv 
for facil ty of transport from one lo gh to anotl cr 1 1 a d tnct where so 


ITfl che shaped weapons, or ople nneommon. See Rema hi on Stone Axes 

menu r n ed of fl nt or 0 her 1 a d stone and Han ners by 1? shop Ly Ic on and 

are of f cquent occurrence but tl e form Pe^ Atel not. vol u ip. 118 f>i 
of the spec men aho e rep esent d S rery 


teehitory or dominion of farney. 
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large a portion of the surface was co\ered bj waters, which, as it has been 
oh«cr\ed, fier\e(l to secure the insulated dwelling-places of the chieftains of 
Jlonagban from hostile surprise. 

The numerous objects formed of bronze, which ha^e been found in 
Ireland, displaj remarkable skill in the art of casting and workmg that 
metal The beautiful specimen, of which a representation is here given, 



was found at a fort in the Chaec at Lough Tea; it is a bridle, the bit being 
formed of iron, in which respect it Is unique; several bridles of bronze, 
with elcgantlj foliated ornaments of similar design, have been found in 
Ireland, but in no other instance in a perfect state, with the bit of iron. 

Another curious specimen of skill lo the working of metals was disco- 
vered m the baron} of Famey, m the jear 1631. It is a ve««el in the form 
of a caldron, made of six plates of hammered bronze, riveted togetlier with 
pins of the same metal, the heads of which arc shaped into points, and serve 
lo ornament the exterior surface of the vessel Its dimensions are 60 inches 
m circnraftrcnce, at the widest part, b} ll| inches m height The culinarj' 
va:«i.«cls found in Ireland have usually three feet, being intended for use on 
an open hearth; the caldron here reprcscntetl was obviously adapted only 
for 8iiipcn«ion over the fire. It was fonnd twelve feet below Uie surface of 
a bog (Sec wooilcut in the next page ) 

• Amongst the ancient custom's of the Irish, illustrated b} Mr. Shirley’s 
careful researches, the remarkable n«age obsened at the election of a chief- 
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and events of a ib«pq«cnt times, are cirefulh detailed nud illustmtcd 
l)y documents drxwn fiom sources of inform'ition hitherto almost uncx 
atciuxed 

At the clo'o of the volume an nlphvbetical list of mmes of the toM-nlnnds 
of the Inronyis gnen which may well serve to shew the value of such 
minor ciidences too frcqucntlv neglected bj topographers The popular 
name of some do e, of an ancient track way, or of some remote dell or 
eminence, IradiUonallj pre^erxed or noticed m the title deeds of estates, 
nnj often supplj a link in the chain of evidence which has m viun been 
Fiughl elsewhere bj the local historian 

The CnuRcnrs or tue AnennEACOKRV op ^ostHamptos Published 
by the Ardntectiiral Society of that Arclideaconrj —Number I IIionAM 
renREns 



Tnr Rul jeet of this work can hardly be considered as one of mere local 
interest The county of Northampton compn<ca Ppccimcns illustrative of 
the progreos of Ecclcsi-«tical architecture m England from the rudest and 
earliest cfTc rts to the last decline of the art ithm sight of each other are 

the 5 ipyo-ed Saxon tower uC IavIs B-xrtow nwl 

rhurcli of histoii of the sialccntli century, and within a short distance 
of these, in the distnct which n now undergoing the careful suney of the 
Northamptonshire Architectural SocicU an some of the finest examples 
known of the intermediate styles Many of these churches are rtmarkahle 
£: r n fine outline , and some of tlicro have details of a richness and delicacy 
of execution not casdx siirpa sed Althoiiish thea are raosllv i arochnl 
ton. tii • O 
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they present much vaiiety of chnnictcr The central tower is not i com 
mon feature but of western toners ne meet ivith almost ever} aTinety 
the broach spire of which Rounds is a magnificent example the steeple 
Avith the parapet pinnacles and flymg buttresses as at Higham and Ru«h 
den the octagonal lantern seen at ^otherln£:ha^ Lowick and Irthimg 
borough the square toner, plain embattled or finished with a rich capping 
of pinnacles as at Ticl marsh piesent themsehes to the eje in succession 
One of the only four round churches in the kingdom belongs to this county 
As we look into the interiors we find in some of the churches new and 


interesting features Ihe pieited straining arch occurs in more than one 
instance with excellent effect There are also a few bell gables which 
might be copied to advantage The late Borman belfiy at Northborough 
and the three arched gable at Peal ttk maj be noticed It should be re 
membered also that the county of Rutland is comprised within the arch 
deaconry and consequently forms part of the plan of this work We need 
scarcely observe, that it is equally celebrated for fine churches with its 
neighbour 

The church which has been selected for the first number of the senes is 
in some respects one of the most cunous and interesting Its do ible nave 
and chancel form an arrangement almost unique and the ^wer and spire 
though restored in the seventeenth century after partial destiaicUon may 
be regarded as authentic and they arc very beautiful specimens of the stale 
in which they were originally built At the entrance under the toaver, * the 
inner doorway is double, being divided by a shaft or pier an arrangement 
not uncommon in cathedral or conventual churches in this stylo but rtuely 
met with in parochial buildings The heads of the two openings are low 
segmental arches having fheir architraves o<i well as the jambs on each 
side ncbly ornamented with rolia?e and small figures within is a small 
shaft or rati er howtell, with a distinct base but running unmterruptedlj 
into the architrave without any capital Between the jamb mouldings of 
tbe two openings in the centre of tlie pier formed by them is a small shaft 
which blossoms as it were into a nch capital of foliage without any nstra 
gal this supports a large square abacus the upper moulding of which is 
continued as a string course over the beads of the two arches and supports 
the base of a flat trefoil 1 caded niche , the statue is gone and the lower 
part consequently left quite bare but the upper pait is diapered The 
rcnia nder of the tympanum on each side the niche is filled anth circles 
containing sculptures of events m sacred history, five on each side the 
inter&tiCLs are filled with foliage 

Mr Freeman to whom the description of this church has been entrusted 
notices carefully the junction of the old work with that of the later re 


slorations and the dificrence of the ma«onry , tlus is a matter avhicli 
in every ca«e demands our strictest attention as it may often enable 
to supply tests of autlienticity, and the modes of construction by whicl 
old work IS made avalablc even in the carrying out of new designs art 
not among tic IcaM interesting aubjects 'He restarches of Prof<s«oi 
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Wlhs at Canterburj and 'V^’mcliestcr Iia^e opened a netv iield to the arclii- 
lectural antiquary. It may be doubted whether the bulging of the spire is 
a mark, as Mr. Trecman supposes, of the lateness of its erection . Sei eral 
spires, especially in Lincolnshire, are so mucli 8Ugai-loa\ed, that wc must 
look upon them as so designed and constructed oiiginallj, as no possible 
alteration could account for their present form. Of these we may notice 
Caithorpe in Lincolnshire. 

The Decorated windows in this church arc piincipally of the reticuhlcd 
character, which is nowhere uncom- 
mon, and IS verj' prevalent in Nor- 
thamptonsJiire. This 3,ind ofDeco- 
rated window ia the one most suc- 
cessfully imitated in the present 
daj. Some of the windows have 
ogee heads, a feature somewhat pe- 
culiar to this district. Of the porch, 

“ the outer doorway has shafts with 
good moulded capitals, and very 
beautiful follaged terminations to 
the label ; tlie ipner door^vay, though 
mutilated, is a good example of the 
etjle, and from the u«c of the square 
abacus, although there is no other 
’ vestige of Norman character about 
it, would appear to be early in the 
style, and therefore, in all proba- 
bUitf, the most ancient feature of 
the church. It has four shafts to the 

jambs, and the architrave is well, al- window wm Doer 

though not veiy richly, moulded. The gable of this porch is not low, but 
has been higher than at present, as appears from the gablet, which is 
adapted to a considerably higher pitch linn now eiists ” 

The church of Higham Ferrers is rich In monumental brasses, and has 
an example of tile- pavement, which is valuable, from the few which remain 
of original arrangement. “ The steps which led to the High Altar remain, 
they are covered with indented and encaustic tiles, laid in various patterns, 
one of these being a lozenge formed by a square black tile, scored in 
squares, as a centre, surrounded by four narrow yellow bordering tiles, 
having a smaU bl.vck one at each angle. Another pait of the steps is laid 
down with lozenge-shaped tiles. 

“The tiles used here are different from those geneially met with; the 
dev ice or pattern is generally pressed into the ‘«oft clay, and the impression 
so produced is tUledupwitha light-coloured clay previous to the tde being 
glazed ; but in these the outline onl) of the pattern is pressed into the clay, 
ahd the whole surface is glazed over of one unifoim colour 

“ In the upright part of the steps, or risers, as thej me called, three 
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inttcrns of coloured tiles (a hoii ind two ) craldick antelopes) are 

used but these are formed like the rest the outline of the fgure in indcuted 
and the figure itself pninltd on the surface before glazing Ihc^e tiles are 
used with two other kinds in a regular altcrmtion ns follows — a painted 
tile, n square bhek tile diiideil with indented lines info nine square* the 
centre one 1 cing jellow, n iinrrow )ilIow J ordering tile witli liio inlcntcl 
flowers lie hhek tile ns before and lastly a pamltd tile ^\e under 
stand Hat the Society propose to an cngrasiti!; of this remnikahle 
] aienient in tl c i cxl number 

• The Font whieh is 1 atlj 1 Hglisli stands ou two circular steps and an 
octagonal I vc in the north 
nwle Its shaft i* square 
roiin led at the angle* an I sen 
deeply depres rd at ll e aides 
BO ss to gne the nppearance of 
four shaft? aronnl n central 
column Both the b'l'cs and 
cipilftls of these q n«i sinfts ore 
rudelv moitide 1 ni I on lliem 
rests the octagonal bs^on of 
unequal faces and a litlk wider 
at the top than at the bottom 
riiice of the faces arc sculp 
tured, that facing cast with a 
Maltese cross with the top of a 
stair attached to the low er mem 
her and foliated rays issuing 
from the centre 
The ler) careful and accu 
rate description of the church 
IS Tollowcd by three or four 
pages called the Architectural 
History of It much of which 
must bo considered as Nir Free 
mans theory rather tlian as ah rtm h jhmio je «« 

authenticated histnry'^ and we could have avished that some other title 
had been cbosen for this c^«aj For instance Mr Freeman asserts as 
matter of history , that about 1340 further alterations avere made 
Another north aisle was added the pointed windows of the original nisle 
being removed into the north wall but to adapt them to its smaller height 
they were converted into square beaded ones ’ This statement is opposed 
to the evidence of the budding itself the sections of the moiildinss of the 

capitals m this aisle given in p IS are of earlier character than anv of t! e 

others rather than later and the alleged alteration of tl e windows i9 very 
improbable 

The otl er buildingo worth notice arc thetlapel westward of the (.1 urch 
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now used as a school Tlie bedc house winch stands to the south of the 
church and lias some fine late Perpendicular worl with n. hciutiful bell 
ntcle at the irest cud and the college, the front of which is seen in the 
street These works are hj Archbishop Cliichclc 

We hope this first minihcr furlj represents tlie future character of the 
work. From the heauta and varietj of the subjects on winch those who 
have undertaken it are engaged there need at no point be a falling olF of 
interest in the matter, while the names of Mackenzie, le Keuv, and 
Jewitt are a ^uQlClcnt guarantee that the artists wll do justice to the sub 
jects 'U c are indebted to the Society for the specimen plate and wood 
cuts which wall enable Uie Members of the Institute to judge of their 
execution The faithful and accurate description which Mr Freeman has 
given of Higham Ferrers cluirch will be an excellent guide to his com 
pinions m the same field , and it is to he hoped that the exertions of tins 
and other Societies will shortlj enable the ecclesiastical antiquarj to form 
a clear estimate of the local merits and peciiliaritleB of our medieval 
architecture 


The Monastic Ruins of lioBKsniRE Parts I and 11 Folio 
* R StrsTER, \ ork 

All that we have just said iq approbation of the first brochure of the 
Korthamptonslure Architectural So(.iet},is applicable to tins woi] which 
IS one of the most elaborate of il e numerous publications occasioned by 
the present taste for and general study of Ecclcsiologj Tl o monastic 
ruins of iLorkshire are among tbe most valuable examples of art remaining 
m tins country and owing to the sequestered sites of most of them have 
preserved a fre'liness and sharpness of detail which we seek m vam among 
eimihr remains m the midland and southern counties AUhoutjh litho 
graphy is not generally successful m rendering deta Is with clearness 
and fidelity the drawings in this work executed by Mr G Hawkins, 
are certainly equal to any specimens of that process which have fallen 
under our notice the architectural features of the several buildings are 
represented with great accuracy and eJearness and the general news 
present faithful pictures of some of tbe most picturesque spots in the king 
dom The letter press written by the Rev E Churton is appropriate to 
the subject, wisely avoiding minnte antiquarian detail, vvl ich the more 
curious reader maj find m the works of Dugdale and Burton the Rev 
author Ins furmshed a pleasing and instructive narrative of the history of 
each budding illustrated We wish tins publication every success and 
trust the enterprising publisher will receive the encouragement he de 
serves 
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The Calehcars of Ai.-11aew»\ em, Brystow e , An aUciHpt to elnndatc 
some portions of tlie History of the Prjorj, or the I ratcrnity of Cilen 
tlars, whose Librarj once stood over the north or Jesus Aisle of All 
Saints Church, Bristol, by the Rev Henry Rogers, M A , ^ icar of that 
Church plates 12mo 6s 

Royal Dnsef NTS , A Genealogical List of Persons Entitled to Quarter 
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ON SOME BRITISH KISTVAENS (STONE COFFINS) UNDER 
THE PRESENT CHURCin'ARD OF PYTCHLEY, NORTH- 
AMPTONSHIRE. 

» Bt tite Rev. Abkeb W. Bhown, Vicae ot Pttchxxs. 

The village of Pytcliley occupies a slight ridge about six 
miles northwards of the river Non, (or Antona,) the frontier 
ime ndopled by Ostorius Scapula (c. A.D. 60) bctvfeen 
the Homans and the Britons. It is near Wellingborough, a 
market town on the same side of the river, opposite to 
•Irchester, or “Chesteis,” one of Ostorius Scapula’s forts. 
The ^^holc country of the Corilam on this their south frontier 
was then and long after a dense forest. Numerous Homan 
coins of all dates of the Christian era have been found in the 

I jarish of Pytehley, and many traces more or less distinct of 
mman operations at early periods occur. The name also, 
still pronounced Pife^s-ley, is significant : it is spelt in 
Domesday book Pihies-Jea, Picts^ci, and Pites-lea, and in 
old records PighUly ; and one cannot a\oid remembering that 
the Welch or British name of the Pic/i was Peithi and Pichti ; 
and their present and ancient Scottish name Peghts, Peig/its, 
and PiJitcs. 

Two ancient cemeteries occur in the parish, neither of 
which, so far as I can leara, has ever been pnbhcly noticed ; 
the one (apparently pagan) is in a field near a harrow, and 
about 350 jards northwards of the church and village; the 
other is uuder the present church and church) ard. The 
present paper is confined to the cemetery under the church- 
) ard, and was in part read at the last October meeting of the 
‘Architectural Society of the Archdeaconry of Northampton. 

^ OL. in. j. 
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The venerable church of PytcWey having become much 
dilapidated, has mthin the last few )ears been undergoing 
extensive repairs , in the course of which numerous Imhaens, 
or rough stone coffins, situated m general G or 8 feet below 
the present sm-face of the cbmchyard, have been brought to 
light Unconnected as thej are with the modem mterments, 
winch are seldom above 4 or 5 feet deep, I have ventured to. 
considei the place that th^ occupy ns an ancient cemetery, 
which but foi the recent excavation of new and deeper 
foundations for some of the church walls, might have re- 
mained a second thousand years unknomi 

I have called them Jnsivaens this word has been much 
restricted in arclimology to sometlimg nearly synonymous 
"With cromlech, but has been also used to signify those coffins 
or rather tombs which consist of four stones, three hemg 
placed upnght on their edges, and the fourth as a covering 
slab on the top The poetry called Ossian’s, says, ra address- 
ing a deceased uamor, “Tour stones ivith their heads of 
moss are the only memorials of thee " "Ulien these stones 
are large and above groimd, as in Kits Cotty House in Kent, 
they are not gvaves but tombs eomeUmes however they are 
small, under caims or heaps of stones, and baiTOWs or nioimds ^ 
of earth, and these probably are the only true kistvacns amon^ 
them , nor does any reason appear why the name should be 
confined, as it Ins sometimes been, to that class which are 
constructed of only four stones Like caims and barrows, 
the larger hind were designed for memonals or sepulchres, — to 
be seen , and it is of this kind only that tlie Gaehc poem 
speaks, for such only as were above ground would be moss 
grown but the kistvacn is properly the receptacle for the 
body, and is not intended to be 'leen Some northern 
writers have stated that the kistvaen of a man had three 
pnncipal or upnght stones, and that of a woman only two 
hlay not this he part of an ancient northern custom, 
which in the chmch of Icolmkill was kept up nearly to the 
end of last century, of biuying males and females in different 
parts of the churebjard^ 

The word lisl (spelt cisi and etsia) is found in tl^clch, 
Irish, and Gaelic, in Sniogothic and Saxon, as well cs m 
Latin, Greek, and other languages of the same great western 
family of mankind Its meaning is nearly identical m all 
except the Greek, and whilst in general it is pronounced hsf, 
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in Latin it is cista, and in oiir own language lias been softened 
into chest, by a process similar to tliat of modem Italian, and 
observable in many other of our words ; as in kirch, or kjrhy 
whicli has become church. In the lowlands of Scotland it is 
still pronoimced hist, and retains in common use its original 
meaning of a burial chest. Among old-fashioned families in 
“^lie lowlands of Scotland, that part of a fimerahvhich precedes 
'the removal of the body from the house is a religious service, 
and is still called in remote districts the Jiisicmnff, or kistin^, 
and in other places the chesfhi^, or the cojjinxng. 

But of old, the histing took place in the grave-yard, and 
not in the house, for coffins, in oiur scuse of them, were not 
used. The body, wrapped in the shroud or grave-clothes, but 
not enclosed in any coffin, was carried forth upon ^fereinm or 
Her, as is described in the bistory of the son of the widow of 
Nain (Luke vii, 11 — 15) j and when it bad arrived at the cave 
or place of sepulture, it was there listed, or lisUned, that is, 
placed in a recess or receptacle hewn from the rock, or in a con- 
stnicted hhtcaen : and after the interment was completed, and 
“the dead was buried out of sight,” then some monument 
which teas meant to be seen, might be raised at will. Urn- 
burial, which presupposes burning the dead, probably only 
prevailed in Britain while the Romans ruled t it does not 
seem to have been customary here before their arrival, nor 
after the population had become Christian : instances have, it 
is said, been discovered where Saxon Cliristians in England 
must have been interred by burning ; yet as a general rule, 
wlien a nation has become Christian, burning the dead has 
ceased. The kistvaens in Pytchlcy were therefore probably 
either prior to Roman dates, or subsequent to the pi-evailing 
of Christianity, 

Kistvaen simply means s/onc cojfm : vaen being, as it appears, 
merely the softened pronunciation of maen (stone), a AVclcli 
word which does not c^st, in that form at least, in Irish or 
Gaelic : although the word Mstvacfi is in common use through 
Scotland to signify the rude receptacles made of several rough 
stones, wliich are there commonly found under cairns or lieaps 
of loose stones. Those wliich Oihe Kits Cotty House in Kent) 
are above ground and in the nature of monuments, arc in 
Scotland callci clack or clackan, and not lisfvacna. Tlie 
Gaelic word used for ordinary coffins is cobhain (pronounced 
'coffain), and it is usually restricted to a tcooden chest or ark- 
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being probably itlentical Tvilh its kindred Greek term Kojuvo^, 
a hamper or basket, which is also the meaning of Ki(m)> tiie 
Greek form of hist. It is not improbable that when first a 
loculus (small place) or box began to be used for the dead, 
those first employed might be literally what the Greek words 
describe, Avicker or wattled work : for such as were laboriously 
excavated from a single trunlc of a tree, like that lately found, 
at Gristhorpe, near Scarborough, must have been far too ex- 
pensive for common use. 

Posbroke (Encyc. 770, 777.) states that Pausanias considers 
Mstvaens as of Cyclopean origin, and that they occur in 
Greece, and even in Palestine, of /our uprights and o?ie top 
slab. Our own medieval stone coffins ore of a kind essen- 
tially distinct from what has obtained the name of kistvaen. 
They are coffins made of stone and afterwards removed to the 
grave; and from the Archceo\ogica\ Journal, vob i. pa^ 190, 
it appears that interments in such stone coffins took place 
in Le Maine so late as the 17th century. 

But to reciur to the subject wliicli these observations are 
designed to illustrate. It was well remarked, some years since, 
by an anonymous writer, in a periodical, that we know little 
of the usud modes of burial among our countrymen in days 
of old, for barrows, cairns, and cromlechs, must have been fat 
too expensive to have been witMn the reach of any but the 
wealthy or noble. I have never seen this difficulty fairly met ; 
but possibly, what I have now -nudertaken to communicate 
may have some"^ bearing on the subject. 

The church of Pytehley, like many more in this coimty, 
consists of architecture of almost eveiy date and style, en- 
grafted upon an early Norman building. One cylindrical 
pillp, liaving its height and circumference nearly equal, re- 
mains in the north side of the nave, "with a very rudely, 
though elaborately carved capital, of the first part of the 
ISth century, and standing 'between two semicircular arches, 
to which the pointed Early English arches that complete the 
row are awkwardly joint^. As this pElar, which had evi- 
dently been often repaired, was in so mouldering a condition 
that it might probably have caused serious injury to the 
whole fabric, we strongly propped up the arches and capitals 
springing froni'it, and took it down even to its founda- 
tion, (two feet below the pavement,) and excavating until wc 
reached the solid rock, we succeeded in rebuilding a new sbaft,’_ 
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and replacing, ivitliout accident, the superincumbent capitals 
and arches, &c., upon this rebuilt shaft. But the operation had 
brought to light the startling fact that the original Norman 
builders of the pillar had laid their foundation in ignorance of 
a hollow kistvaen or coffin of nmnerous rough slabs, directly 
below, and at an interval of perhaps a foot of soil, which hav- 
Ting only partially sunk in at the thorax from the weight placed 
it was by no means solid. 

Pytchley church belonged, even before the Conquest, to 
the abbey of Peterboroiigb ; and it appears probable that the 
Norman edifice, of which this pillar was part, was erected 
during the great church building era of that monastery, while 
Martin, Waterville, and Benedict were successively abbots, 
viz., from A.D. 1133 to A.D. 1194. The existence of these 
kistvaens, therefore, was not then even traditionally known, 
and consequently they are not later than Saxon times. 

We had also to rebiuld the east wall of this north aisle, and 
in doing so we discovered that the modem window was once 
a magnificently Decorated one, wliich had been defaced by some 
Goths of tho lost century, and that this Decorated window had 
itself superseded two beautiful splayed lanceolate windows of 
Early English style : and again that the stones of these last 
had picviously formed part of a circular window with Norman 
work nearly in the same part ; and out of the wall we saved 
a curious and beautiful Norman piscina, the carving of which 
corresponds with the Norman capital abeady mentioned. The 
wall had formed part of the origmal Norman church, but had 
requbed continual repab or rebuilding ; the cause of which, 
on sinking the new foundation down to the rock, we found to 
consist in three or four kistvaens, across which the Norman 
builders had laid then original foimdation at an interval of 
two feet of sod, evidently unconscious that they were buildin" 
on an unsound basis. But besides this corroboration of sneh 
history as the Norman pillar had already fold us, we met with 
another significant fact: below (he foundation, though abo^e 
the le^ el of the kistvaens, there were common graves ■ in one 
•of which was the skeleton of a beheaded person Iving at fidl 
length the head placed upon the breast, one of the neck 
bones havm- apparently been dirided. This would indicate 
a long period to have elapsed between the u«e of the l-istraers 
and the erection of the Norman building, during which th' 
locahty had been used by the riUa^rs as a buriid 
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ignornoce of the tier of kistvnen interments below : nnd used 
BO long that the Norman masons found the soil sufficiently 
solid to build upon, even above the second era of graves. 
These graves of the upper tier, which lind already become 
solid wthin a century or less from the Conquest, must in a 
Saxon, or perhaps a British village, have been Saxon. And 
ns when they were dug, the still deeper kistvaens were un*"' 
known or forgotten, nnd belonged to a mode of sepulture “ijicii 
passed away, we are throun back upon the times before the 
foundation of the kingdom of Mercia — thrown back upon the 
Romanized British period for their date. 

In rebuilding the Decorated chnnccl-nrch, which had e\i* 
dcntly been rebuilt in a bad style more than once before, 
and of which the north c.ipital had sunk seven inches below 
the level of its south companion, we found the cause of its 
sinking was a kistvacn of n person about twelve years old, 
nearly two feet below the foundation. In underpinning 
vnuoua parts of the church walls whicli were leaning, nunicr« 
OU3 instances appeared in which the walls liad«l)ccn built 
across or along the kistvaens according to their position; or 
where from any cause the foundation had been unusually 
deep, a kistvacn had been sometimes cut tlirongh nnd part * 
lelt untouched. In all instances, the kistvaens had evidently 
been unknown or unnoticed by the Norman masons ; nnd yet 
the churchyard had been well filled at tlio time: for holes 
W’cro found filled ^nth large accumulations of crumbling bones, 
apparently made by the sides of the Norman foundations and 
coeval with them. 


Like many other country churches it had a coating of green 
momd or moss for five or six feet up the walls inside, and in 
^vlntc^ and rainy weather the water soaked in from the outside 
T>«i-i ^rners of the church floor. 

. * A constant wet may have n'ssisted to preserve the 
decay. Tlie enormous occumula- 
tn w have now been removed doivn 

d('pn^ lineal ^ ^ drain (in some places nine feet 

Mv f • Cfimcd across the cliurchyard. and has cffcc- 
removals and drains, 
sake of avoiding graves, 
deen tlmt flip ? <^isclosc numerous kistvaens; in general so 
ordmnrv modem graves were some inches, and 

ordmaiy graves two or three feet above them. Ancient . 
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foundations also were found, of w'liich all trace had dis- 
appeared from, the surface, and which modern graves had cut 
through, but which had been originally laid in ignorance of 
the kistvaens. The whole churchyard had evidently been a 
populous burial-ground in the days of kistvaen interment* : 
for small as the aggregate space was which we had altogether 
>pened, twenty kistvaens at least were disclosed. AVe found 
alsoSn the south-east comer that a narrow pathway, paved 
with round pebbles about the size of large apples, bad 
crossed the churchyard about six feet below the present 
surface, leading from what was the ancient highway, towards 
the place where the chancel-arch now stands. In other places, 
less distinct lines, which the labourers called gravelled walks, 
presented themselves at the like depth, passing imder the 
present have. Every thing combined to prove that a cemetery, 
arranged with care and kept with neatness, bad occupied the 
present churchyard so long before the Norman Conquest, that 
the existence of its kistvaens and its paved patlis was unknown 
to the Norman builders. 

Most of the kistvaens wViich we discovered were of course 
necessarily removed or mutilated in om* endeavours to save 
the sacred edifice, though wherever it was possible we re- 
placed the bones of the removed part in the part wliich was 
allowed to remain. Two however were nearly saved, one by 
throwing a slight arch over it, and the other by turning the 
course of the diain. This last, though by no means the best, 
or tliat which I should have selected for preservation, has been 
marked and guarded by a low sunk- wall, and covered with 
heavy slabs, so as to bo hereafter accessible without great 
labour, and I hope that no future churchu'arden will sweep it 
aivay for the sake of the slaba. ' 

It is a hollow, 6 feet 11 inches long, and about 10 inches 
deep, rudely excavated in the coarse and friable yellow lime- 
stone ganlt, OP kale, (as it is hero called,) which lies imme- 
diately over the limestone rock- The excavation is somewhat 
in the sliape of a human body, rounded at the head, swelling 
at the shoulders to 13 inches, and at the elbows to 17, and 
contracting again to a few inches at the toes. Its sides are 
not upright, hut incline to one another as they descend, the 

’ -u* probably been the cemetery cf at present have no covennz slabs remain- 

^oiargortistnct, at Mont Majour near Aijes uijr. * 

. *crc (;Taves excavated m the rock, vrliich 
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uppei part being 13 inches ivide wlieie the Ion ei p-irt is only 6, 
and these sides are formed of the kale, except nhere it ivas 
not firm enough, and there they are made of rough thin stones, 
varying fiom 8 to 15 inches long, set edgemsc at the general 
slope, and standing a little above the sides, small rough 
stones being hid flat along the top of those parts where the 
kale onlj is the side, in order to bring the whole to a level* 
Across the opening were laid fi\e oi six rough slabs of 
common stone to form a covering, some of which had broken 
in by the siipeiincimibent weight 
Such IS the general outlme of the one preserved, but others 
were more correctly and beautifully accommodated to the shape 
of the body, and where the kale was firm, excavated clean and 


exact, wathout any upright stones, and having merely tl;e 
large covermg slabs Some had no excavation m the kale, 
but were made of rough thin stones set edgewise, so much 
inclined as to touch at the bottom those winch formed the 
other side, and correspondingly wide at top, each end being 
formed of a single transverse stone set edgewise ♦ Some, and 
those such as were nearest the surface, had no covering slabs, 
but merely edging stones The varying dip of tlie kale 
stratum would m some instances account for these differences, 
both as to depth and construction, but they evidently depended 
also on some othei causes, and it was ditRcult not to believe 
that there existed something hke a clironological senes among 
the kistvaens, from the rudest form of rough stones, to the 
neatest and most finished excavation, an'd thence onwards to 
the time when the coveiiiig “^abs wure dispensed with, and 
the use of kistvaens w as passmg away The cemcteiy had I 
tlimk been very long in use 

In all the kistvaens the following points iraiforraly presented 
lemselves to our notice 1 The skeletons were lying east 
and west, or nearly so , the feet being to the east, as is usual 
m om own times 2 They were lying ou their nght sides, 
the lelt shoulder and leg bemg consideiahly higher than the 
others which explains why the coffins are so narrow, and 
specially at the bottom the faces were thus looking at once 
towards the east and towards the south 3 The arms were 
cresset m n pecuhar w ay, the nght arm across the breast, w ith 
touching the left shoulder, and the left arm straight 
^ « f touched the nght elbow 4 The leg> 

ere not crossed, but the feet meiely touched each other 
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In onr various excavations many Norman coins were found, 
thougli always near tlic surface : one of Henry III. was the 
earliest. A few small, much defaced, Honinn copper coins, 
apparently only of late and debased coinages, were turned up 
in the churchyard, though many, and some extremely beautiful, 
of all periods, (e\en prior to Claudius,) have been found in the 
iialds of the parish. IVagmcnts of coarse unglazcd British 
and also of Roman pottery', have occurred in the deeper 
churchyard excavations. Close to, or within one kistvaen, was 
found a rude amethyst, or pink crystal oblong eardrop, about 
an inch long ; it is perforated lengthwise, but is without metal 
The kistvaen under the Noman pillar contained apparently 
the skeleton of a lady with an infant in her arms : about 
that kistvaen I myself picked up small pieces of charcoal, 
which no doubt had some connection nnth the interment, and 
a small fragment of peculiar pottery studded with raised dots, 
like some found I think on Barham downs. Prom another 
was taken a large tusk of a wild boar, much worn by whet- 
ting ; it is* above the average size of those now common in 
Germany, being a full inch broad, and of a curve wliich would 
be six inches in diameter. Probably tins was the kistvaen of 
some celebrated hunter, and contained the treasured spoils of 
some hnge EiynnantUian boar which he had slain in the dense 
Coritanian forest that crossed the coimty of Northampton, 
from AMiittlebury to Marham and Peterborough. But we 
looked in vain for traces of armour, either offensive or de- 
fensive ; it was the cemetery of a peaceful nation. 'We saw 
no traces of clothing, no haircloth, such as occurs in the stone 
coffins properly so called, nor was there the discoloiwed dust 
of any wooden coffin or interior receptacle for the bodies. 
Neither tfid we find any thing from which to gather the 
existence or not of a place of worsliip within the cemetery ; 
a point which would have much narrowed the difficulties of 
the subject. 

The skeleton wliich we have endeavoured to preserve is that 
of a muscular well-proportioned young man, probably 6 feet 
9 inches high ; the teeth are fine, the wisdom teeth scarcely 
developed. The facial line in some of the sculls appeared to 
be very fine. In the present instance there is a deep wound 
over the left eye, but whether it existed before death, or was 
paused by the falling in of the slab covering, is not clear. A 
.‘contused wound on the back of the scull is however evident, 
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and it almost seems tint osseous gnmilations Ind been formccl 
since it occurred 11ns «*cu]l exhibits the nccnliar lengthy 
form, the prominent and high cheek bonc>, and the remarkable 
nirrouness of forehead, u Inch chancten/c the Cdtic nccs, 
and distinguish theirs from the rounder, broader sculls, and 
more upright facial line of the Tentome tribes The ^amc 
kistvacn uas casuall) opened m 1837, in a prior imsnccessj'ul 
attempt to drain and the ennous position, &c , baaing been 
noted it aaas closed np the bones linac cniinblcd grcatl} 
since that date and the sides arc nionldcnng aavnj 

But who aacre the occupants of these kistaacns’ Here is 
a aery ancient ccmotcra, densely filled for it must be remcm 
bored that aac can only Ime touched upon a aery small pro 
portion of the kistaacns aahich exist belonging to a small 
aillage, aahicli giacs no indications of haaing cacr been other 
than a aillage, larger or smaller Tlic mode of interment, 
though long since passed naany, is simple, decent, and nii 
expcnsiac , and being therefore aaithm the reach of the poorest, 
yet not unbecoming the greatest, aaas almost ccitamly in its 
day the national mode If so the subject is one of great 
historical interest, and the mode of interment one arlncli will 
doubtless be found to baac been practised in many other 
places on a similarly large scale Possibly others liaac already 
described it, but I liaac ncacr happened to meet anth any 
description of it 

The position of bodies and graacs Ins aaned aaath difftrent 
nations, but I have not met aaith any satisfactory discussion of 
the whole question Tlic Greeks made the bodies, it is said 
face the cast, the Jcaas turned the face to Jerusalem, and 
most of the pagans laid the corpse so ns to he toavards the 
midday sun, the pnraaiy object of tlicir aencration Tlic 
Christians have always bimcd avitli the face towards the rising 
sim, m token of their hope of resurrection at the last day , a 
prumtiae and significant Clinstiaii habit which one regrets to 
see occasionally disregarded, by the bodies being laid, hke those 
of smcides, m all directions In the tenants of the Pydcliley 
kistvaens, the crossmg of the arms together aaath the ea^t 
and avest position make it difficult to question their being 
Christians Would it be too bold a supposition to imagine 
that they may have been of a date avlien the prior pagan habit 
of placmg the corpse to face the midday sun bad not yet been 
forgotten and avas retained as an addition to the usual Chns 
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tian customs, l)y laying the body on its right side, yet uitli 
the feet to the east ? 

Such a date would chronologically correspond -vvitli all the 
other notes which ha^c occurred in the examination. There 
u as no doubling-up of the body , no Dmidical remains. Could 
they be anterior to Roman dates? There are no tiaces of 
Lims or of cremation — were they of pagan Romanized times ? 
The position is prima-facie Christian ; the scull prima-facie 
Celtic : the Instoncal and local evidences seem to prove that 
they ircrc earher than the Saxon population, and it is impos- 
sible that they can ho subsequent to the Norman conquest. 
Can these Instvacns belong to aught but to the Christians of 
Romanized Britain before the Saxon invasion? 

If this were an ancient Cliristian cemetery, it indicates the 
existence of a Christian chiuch at Pytchley^, before, and during 
the Saxon in\ asiou ; as I strongly suspect was also the case at Col- 
hngtrcc, Brixuorth, Earl’sBaiton, Ciansley, Lamport, and many 
other Northamptonshire villages Wc are thus carried hack to an 
obscure but most Important period in the history of the Church 
of England, and one uhich we often overlook; the time when 
the relics of the national Church, humbled and shattered as it 
had been by pagan foes, still refused to submit to any other 
limn Its myn ancient hierarchy, and held earnest and Wtless 
controversies with Augustine and his immediate successors, 
one of which, an important interview with the Scottish Dagaii, 
must, if some northern historians may be relied upon, have 
occurred in the immediate vicinity of Northampton. 

* Jlsny, if not sll, ancient cemctencs cliurch thcrcfoxi. did not then occupy its 
•HIT merely ceineUnis, and not around present aite. 
churclics, as In later times, Pytclilcy 
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WooDPERRT*, a hamlet or titbmg of the parish of Stanton 
St John, in the neighbouihood of Oxford appeals by the 
numerous antiquities of many periods there discovered to ha\e 
been a place of popular resort by successive races from the 
earliest times until the church and village, as tiaditionally 
reported were totally destroyed by a conflagration The 
neighbourhood abounds mth Roman remains amongst ■which 
may be included the newly discovered villa at AVheatlcy, 
described in No 8 of the Journal, and at the distance of 
^out half a rade ran the line of the great road between 
hboracum and Clauseutum gi\en in the 18th iter of Ricardus 
tonncnsis a portion of which has been ably illustrated by 
Air llusseyb , but there was no suspicion of any thing Roman 


fc...;!:’ * '‘Mgc and tiTc 

but the eul « fonn* pTe W od 
K»7 w ih one b wh ch 
also » ih ,teri«ery a vdli 


distant 

* An account of the Roman road fro n 
Allchestcr to Dorchester by t! e Her 
Robert Hussey B 8to 1641 OafoOl 
for the Asl n clean Society ' 
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existing on tins particular spot, until tlie discovery chanced to 
take place, in the course of a different, though not less inter- 
esting inquhy, the search for a church, churchyard, and village, 
supposed to have formerly existed there. As far as regards 
tlie objects for which they were made, these researches were 
completely successful, establishing the fact of the existence of 
a church, and cemetery aroimd it ; disclosing also some little 
remaining portion of the foundation of the former, with frag- 
ments of the edifice itself, uninscribed monumental stones, and 
encaustic tiles, nearly all of which would afford probable con- 
jectures as to dates ; while the colour and nature of the soil 
shewed with tolerable accuracy how far the building had 
extended. Aroimd, and without it, the number of bodies, and 
their regular position, left no doubt as to the existence of a 
churchyard ; while lower down in the field, the remains of 
buildings scatt^ed thickly over part of it, and entering into a 
little close below, which itself reaches up to the Horton road, 
and the change visible in the quality of the soil, here naturally 
a cold clay , *0110 a rich black mould of some depth, afforded 
convincing proofs of long continued inhabitancy. But amongst 
the discoveries which the spade brought to light, not flie 
least imlooked for and curious was the fact, that the Romans 
had been amongst the original occupants of the spot, as 
was abimdantly proved by the remains of their potteiy in 
endless varieties, fragments of vessels, cinerary urns, trinkets, 
and coins found here. There were also evidences of what 
may be called a transition state; for the inhabitants of a 
later period had pounded the red and thick Roman tiles, 
apj)earing here in veiy great quantities, and worked them 
up ivith lime for their new building. These remains, it 
should be observed, were principally discovered, not on 
the site of the church, but amongst the scattered ruins of the 
village. 

There is a passage in Heame’s Diaries, now preserved in 
the Bodleian Libr^, which is valuable as describmg the state 
of the place in his time. He is writing on Nov. 15, 1732®. 
V One Mr. Mendi,” he says, *‘a Joyner, a good cleaver Work- 
man, who works at Woodbury Farm by Beckley, told me 
last night of Foundations of* old buildings, frequently dug up 
there, and that there is a Tradition that there hath been a 
• Touii there. He said an earthen Pot ivas sometime since 

) * Vo!. I37,rp SI, iw. 
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found there, but tint ‘tnas broke, and nothing found m it 
but ashes and dust and one silver piece From his account 
I took the said piece to be a ^oman Denamis, and the Vessel 
to be an urn, and indeed there -was a Branch of a Roman Way 
came along this way on the East side of Stowe Wood^ The 
roiindations they find are of Stone, strangely nvetted into the 
loots of Tiees sometimes 

“ Woodbury belongs to one Mr Morse, who hath built a 
new House thcic He is a single man, a batchelor, about 74 
years of age He is reported to be worth tlirec hundred 
thousand pounds He bath estates in other places, and is 
stdl purchasing others ” 

The result of subsequent researches has confirmed the pro- 
bability of Heanie’s conjecture as to what the earthen pot and 
coin really might have been but it is much to be regretted, 
that, avith very few e\ceptions, all objects of a fragile nature 
found upon this spot of late years have been broken into pieces, 
and these again dispersed The cause, whatevei it was, and 
whether an accidental fire, (as is reported,) or* not, which 
brought destruction upon the church and village, can hardly 
be supposed to have effected tins, it must be owing to sub- 
sequent diggmg amongst, and removal of, the rums No 
cottages, It 18 true, have sprung up to supply the place 'of those 
which once stood here, but the “new House” which Hearne 
mentions to have been huilt by a Mr Morse, remams, and has 
a veiy considerable extent of stone w all running loimd the 
kitchen garden and pleasure grounds attached to it, which 
adjoin the ruins, and the materials of these not improbably 
may have been borrowed from “the old Towm ” Ihe trees 
have in a great degree disappeared, and in their removal would 
occasion the displacement of other stones beneath those 
“ strangely nvetted into the roots,” while in later yeare re- 
course has been had to tins spot as a general quarry foi 
suppljmg materials for the loads and other purposes , so that 
It IS no wonder if in turning o\cr the stones, in order to 
select the largest and best, and in digging down for the same 
object, nnj weaker substance Ijing amongst them should have 
been injured or cnislied 

* Hcnnie i» wroiiR lore not ii» tio more Oun a divert «.u1u i and tl c work of 
c ir^oorthcroa 1 but m rail ltd bniHc/ Rirharl fro n wluh oil^ wc lenrii it* 
n ICC n wa» thr tun 1 In e from J biwacum rxUi t an I imi urnnci was notirmtejl 
inn iioi cl iwrorc No o, c howevrr from i til IT57, nor known long before f 
Its apiKatsicc wouH coijnture it to Ic ^ 
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Amongst the very few fictile articles wliicli liad wholly 
escaped damage was an earthen pan, (literally such,) found 
nearly above the spot where the Altar may be supposed to 
have stood, and carefully covered over mth a piece of ashlar 
stone : it was a little injured by the w’orhraan’s pick-a\e, but 
the situation, the size, and evident care with wdiich it had been 
deposited, caused much to be expected from the contents; 
yet upon removing the covering they were found to be 
nothing but earth ; neither -was there the slightest reason, as 
far as conld be judged, to suspect any dishonesty on the part 
of those who had discovered it. 

The pan was turned in a lathe, of very thin red ware, not 
glazed, except at the bottom of the inside, similar in shape 
to those now in common use, and strengthened externally 
towards the upper rim by nine ornaments of a fillet pattern, 
running upwards at ecjual intervals, with a greater projection 
towards the top, but djing into tbo substance of tlie vessel at 
about one third from its bottom. The diameter of the top of 
the pan was 15i inches, of the bottom 10|, and the depth 
8^. Tlie stone which covered it was 15^ inches by 14^, and 
Sj thick. 

• Arrow-heads of considerable variety in form and dimension, 
have from time to time been found at AVoodpeny (fig. 1.) 

Amongst them may be no- 
ticed one of simple conical 
shape, measuring in length 
If inches; it was formed 
of bone, and rudely orna- 
mented with incised lines, 
crossing each other fret- 
wise. Two similaT mrow or 
bolt-heads formed of iron 
(figs. 2, 3), tapering gradu- 
ally to a blunt point, were 
also discovered, and other 
examples of tlie same metal, e<=« ^wtew 
some fashioned with a flat tnongular blade (fig. 4), not barbed, 
and others furnished with barbs of unusual length (figs 6, G, 7), 
in one instance measiuing about If inches*. Several large 

* In the armoury at Goodrich Court are men qf the ancient British arrow,” dis- 
preserred two iron piles of arrows, with cohered at the base of CLfibrd’s Tower, 
Wur-sided pomts, and an "unique speci. York, the head resemhlmg m form one of 
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iron buckles suited for 
strong harness, cutting or 
piercing implements, and a 
variety of objects of iron, 
have been dug up at various 
times. Ornaments (fig 10) 
and small works in bronze 
(fig. 8), tweezers (fig. 9), 
brooches, both of the antique 
bow form (fig. 11), and of the 
flat circular shape (fig 12), 
theacusbeing attachedtothe 
reverse side, small buckles, I 
and tags of straps or belts, 
indicate the successive occu- 
pation of the site by various 
races of mankind. Some of 
these appear to be of late 
Romanworkmanship. Tliree 
of the rudely formed flat 
beads, measuring in diameter 
about 1| inches, two formed 
of baked clay (fig. 13), the 
other of bone turned in 
the lathe (fig. 14), occurred 
amongst these remains ; 
similar objects have been 
repeatedly found in spots 
occupied in early times. An- 
other piece of bone, here re- 
presented, is formed with a 
mitre-shaped head (fig, IB), 
and may possibly have been 
a chcss-inan ; it is, however, 

ornamented ivith the small concentric circles wliicli appear 
very commonly on objects assigned to the British period. 
AVith them may be noticed a flat circular piece of lead (fig- 1 fi)>* 
resembling a weight; it is marked with a cro.ss between four 
pellets, and weighs nearly three ounces ; also a token or 

WooapwTT. Ra%c^ Slelton’i Uwxlrich Armoury, I. 
Sir Samu<| MtyricV ronoiarrr tbta mU«ile til. xv>, xxxir. 

ai harinc tmt uwil cliuvo,' the wara of the \ 
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signaculum of lead, od vhicli h the insciiptlon, wv. maiua 
G iiA (fig. 17). Several small vessels of c.irthcnwarc liavc 
been found at IVoodpmy, ’wliich may be regarded as 
curious examples of mcdic\nl date; tlic vnre being a\ holly 
distinct from the remains of “Samian/’ or Anglo-Koinan 
fabiication, of which bcaxitifully oniamcnted fragments ha^e 
occurred; and some even superior, though in the same st}le 
of ornament, vcrc discovercxl by the late Sir Alexander 
Crohe, nearly six or sc\cn years since, in the middle of a 
wood, now called “ the Kew AVood,” on the brow of the 
o])positc hill, about a mile distant ; but these excava- 
tions vci*c not pursued so far as might have been de- 
sired, and the traces of buildings were in fact but faint and 
iucousidciablc. A vciy' common form of these mcdie\al 
vessels will be found represented in the plate, ]iagc G2 of 
No. 9 of the .lournnl, being that of the two smallest of the 
four, though the neck in general is somewhat naiTOwer. A^’cry 
many fragments of them occur, and of difTerent sizes, the 
ordinaiy hoight being about six inches, ns near ns can bo 
guessed from the more perfect specimens; it is, however, to 
be obsened of all, that they arc tinted with green colour and 
• slightly glazed, immediately below the neck. Of iiottciy, 
bowcvcT, leaby Anglo-Uoman, the xarictics were xoiy many, 
especially of the finest or Sainhui ware; for heginning wnth 
that on which figures had been woikcd in relief, fragments 
of plain patenc wxrc turned up of almost every degree 
of fineness, the best being composed of a highly coloured 
red cloy, and other specimens presenting a fainter and 
fainter hue, precisely in propoition to their goodness, the 
palest being always the worst. Still, in c\cry case, the 
clay had been admirably well tempered ; and it should be 
observed, by the way, that what is found at Unll, between 
four and five miles distant, is considerad to bo of excellent 
quality, and this had probably been piocured from that quarter, 
lie this, however, as it may, there ccitainly w’as a Roman 
potter}' five or six miles to the noith, at Ibncot upon Otmooi ^ ; 
tmd il that situation did not oiler the vciy finest materials, the 
establishment at least gave the opportunity of baking vessels 
which had been maniifactiircd fiom better clay found else- 
ivherc In addition to what may be called, by w ay of dis- 
tinction, the red ware, other fragments of pottery discovered, 

, ‘ See Mr Ilitsse^’e Roman Road, already 'liioced, p 3f. 
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])iescntcd a gicat of form and pattern and indeed it 

raa) be almost added of matcnal Very nianj avere of dusky 
blueisli hue supposed to be produccil b} some pioccss in 
the burning some coarse tlucl and pale and painted intci 
nally in concentiic circles of a red colour otlieis on the con 
tiaiy verj thin dnik and glared on the outside and elegantly 
mail ed as if uath a graving tool somctliing in the style of a 
British urn only infinitely bettci Fragments of a cmeiary 
urn Mere found (such an one probably as Ilcarncs earthen 
pot) pieces of which being observed to correspond ha\e since 
been cemented together and ate sufficient to give an idea of 
Mhat it must have been uhen perfect It appears to ha\c 
home in some degree the shape of that engraved in Tab \v 
No 24 of Plot s 0 \foidsluie but had no foot and stood on a 
plain bottom, u Inch m as not less than ten inches m diameter 
the height perhaps was nearly the same and the mouth seven 
01 eight inches across It was thin but strong visibly marked 
on the outside by the action of flame, and contained red caitli 
01 ashes lULxcd with many pieces of some wliitc, substana 
peihaps bone all of winch liad obviously been burnt Trag 
ments of Roman tiles of all kinds were verj numeious none 
of them indeed %n situ as they wcie set by the mason but 
some had still inoi tar adhering to them md in one spot were 
the traces of a circular furnace or fireplace about four feet in 
diameter which might have been used for supplying hot air to 
apartments Notfai above itvvas awellin good preservation 
about twenty feet deep winch being cleaied out afforded 
nothing more interesting than the bones of many horses and 
dogs and lower ngam was a smith s shop as was conjectured 
from a heap of cinders and many keys found there Blixed up 
with other lemams were bones and antlers of deei horns of 
oxen bones of pigs portions of vessels turned in stone a stone 
much brol en appealing to have belonged to a hand null and 
frequent fragments of iron slag or the lefuse of an iron foun 
df) a substance also obseived at Dninshill near Woodeatou 
111 the neighbourhoodB where again the Romans have been as 
IS attested by many lemains of tlicir potter) and by a brass 
com of Vespasian in good preservation winch was picked up 
tiicie in 18 U iht corns found at Woodpeiiy have been 
ucnily all in second with one oi two m third biass andwcic 
o! Uoimtnn II idnan Diocletian Jlnximian Constantmt 

* Mr II * } s R U<> d pp 3S 30 10 
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and Claudius Gotliicus. A second brass of Nero rvas dis- 
covered in the beginning of 1842, in a ploughed field called 
Upper Stafford Grove’*, near the line of the Roman road, the 
stones of which, the farmer, with little reverence for antiquity, 
was then removing. During the continuance of the same 
operation, and not far fiom the same spot, scarcely a foot 
under tiic surface of the ground, the labourers came upon a 
human skeleton It lay parallel to the Roman road, about 
forty yards from it, and was deposited north and south, the 
head towards the south, but presented nothing remarkable 
cither in size or othei wise, being that of a person of low stature. 

In this part of the subject it should be mentioned, as con- 
ucctcd ^vith the neighbourhood, that a silver com of the gens 
Plautia was picked up near a footpath, in an adjoining parish, 
a few months since j and very lately, a third brass of Con- 
stantine, not far from the coiu^e of the Roman road tlirough 
BccUcy. Holton has afforded many specimens; but the great- 
est discoverj was made at Shotover, upon the estate of G. V. 
Dnuy,Esq.,in the month of May, 1842, when 5C0 coins were 
at oucc disclosed by the wheel of a waggon breaking the pot in 
which they had been deposited. They were given up to the 
• i)n)prictor. 

* The consideration of ecclesiastical remains may not be 
thought to belong so properly to oiu pages as to a woik dedi- 
cated c\pressly to that subject’, but having been favoured with 
the use of the plates, some few notices respecting the objects 
they TepTCscnt may not be unacceptable. 

WooilpciTj', now a hamlet of Stanton St. John, as has been 
already stated, appears originally to have been a distinct, though 
small, parish. Bj what means or at what period it became united 
to its neighbour, is unknown, nor have the records of the diocese 
of Lincoln, vvitliin which it was once comprised, thrown any 
light upon the point. It is usual to commence topographical 
inquiricsby arclercnccto thcl^ormanSuncy ; and a conjecture 
1ms been advanced that Woodpeny may he found noticed in 
that record under the designation of plulgie, holdcn by 
llogcrius of tlic bishop of Bajeux’', AVutciqicrry being admitted 
to he described ns rcKUVx. One reason for this idea, and 
lli.at of hut little weight, is, that Percgic occurs immediately 
alter the mention of Uostel or Forcst-liill; it may he more to 

^ V|r. IIuMrj's IL. lloail, |>ji. II. U to i*it NrIclil<iurlioo<l of Oxfini 

(Jui’elotlir VrcSiltx^nnl -VnUnDitu* k lol l'»G » 
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tlic pmpo<?c to observe that the quantity of Iniul (fonrjiults) 
stated in Domesday Boob agrees nitli that assigned to Wood 
peiTy at a latei peiiod in the Rotuli Iliindrcdonim' there is 
also the mduect proof that percgil has been attributed to no 
othei place lonmng a member of the honoi of S AAalcry 
within which Stanton St John was not included it was holden 
in capite by Richaid carl of Cornwall and afterwards king ot 
the Romans by the service of one Kmght s fee Roger d Au 
man being sometime his tenanf" 1 rom Richard the honor 
descended to his son Edmund and on the death of the latter 
without Issue in 1300 his manors &.c fell to the crown 
when in the \er) fiist jear of his reign Edward II gianted 
the whole eaildom of Cornwall (Woodpeny included) to Piers 
Gaveston On the death of the Inttei the property reverting 
was immediately granted again m 1312 to a new favounte 
Hugh Despencer the elder on whose attainder in 1326 it 
came again into the rojal hands 

In 1330 Edward 111 gianted the honor of S Haler) in 
cludm^Hoodpcny to his next brothei John de Ebliam whom 
he had previously advanced to the earldom of Cornwall He 
too d}mg without issue the same 1 mg in 1300 granted the 
manor ofWodepery to Ins faithful soldier John oi Sir John 
Cliandos He also penshed childless in the wars in France 
and what became of the estate does not clearly appear until 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century it came by purchase 
into the hands of its present owners 

One purpose of the above notices has been to thiovv some 
little bght upon the architectural lustor) of the church Tlie 
fragments found present an extaa 
ordmaiy variety of dates for be 
ginning with part of the arch of 
a Norman dooiway they teimmatc 
in a fragment of the squaie head 
moulding of a doororwindovvm a 
stjle appaicntly that of the 14tli r n ^ 

century or possibly much later If then the fiist mentioned 
arch joined with the fact of Richards armorial bearings a? 
^rl of Poictou (a lion lampant crowned ) and as kmg ot the 
Romans (the spiead eagle ) being found depicted on the en 
caustic tiles vvould afFoid a plausible conjecture ns to the tune 
tl e building was cxccted — on the other hand the stjle of the 
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fraginciit of moulding, tompircd with Ilcnrnt’'? rcjiort in 1732, 
tlint tlicrc wns n tradition, nnd n tradition only, iill reinciii- 
brancc being lost, “that there had been once n town here,” o\cr 
wliidi he describe’’ timber ticcs then to grow, would gi\c us 
limits, and not \ cr} w idc ones, for the period of its destruction 
The nbbat nnd canons of Osciic) had a portion of tithes 
hcie, small indeed, as being woitli nt the Dissolution oiil) 
10s per annum, but siifliucnt to gisc them an interest in the 
place, nnd justify their npphcntion to Uidiard, or n lc«s 
wealthy proprietor, for assistance in raising the house of 
God And as no traces of an cstabhslied tcclesiastical bene- 
fice appear, it is probable that the cure was sened, as was 
not nnusiial, by members of tbcir house , and that those who 
rest under the three tombstones, jet remaining witlim the 
limits of the walls of the edifice, may ha\c been clinplams who 
ended their dajs in the performance of their duties on the spot 
It should be obsened that llic greater pait of the encaustic 
pavement was not set as btfoic an altar, but between the 
tombstones represented, many sninlicr fragments ‘being found 
disDcrscd It Ind ou the cast side a border of similar tiles, 
each 5 inches square, and marked cbccqucr-wisc across the 
middle, so as to foim four dnisions, which were coloured 
alternately jellow and black, or ^el) deep brown TIic 
effect was by no means 



pleasing, but it is a cimous fact, that the same bolder is 
foimd represented on some painted glass, known from several 
circumstances to be of very high antiqmty, now placed in the 
church of Rivenliall, Esse\ It was purchased from a church 
near Lisieu'v in Normandy, and fixed where it maj be “’cen 
at present, at the expense of the Rev Bradford Hawkins, 
curate of the parish 

Tlio intersecting and diagonal hnes do not seem to be 
merely ornamental, but were made before the tile was burnt, 
^he pmpose, it is supposed, of enabling tlie mason to break 
o wi Ills trowel certiiin portions of a prescribed shape 
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COLD N CBAt. CE rOn—ERLT BELON 18.® TO RHE Xl:i CATHEaRAL 


Amongst the numerous sacred Nessels and objects connected 
mtb the rites and ceremonies of the Christian Church, those 
M’lnch weie appropiiatcd to the most solemn of religious ordi 
nances, lliu consecration of the Holy Eucharist, must be re 
garded mth special and re\crential interest Tliej may 
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claim attention, on account of the perfection or profuse 
variety of their decoration, bestowed by that unsparing libe- 
rality of former times in all occasions wherein veneration 
for the house of God, or the services of the Church, could be 
evinced. They present also the most choice examples of vari- 
ous decorative arts, of which such objects, preser\’ed on account 
of their sacred character, noAv supply almost the only e^^dence, 
whilst the richest ornaments of jicrsonal and unhalloued use 
have been destroyed under the capricious influence of fashion. 
They are, however, still more interesting when regarded in con- 
nection until the successive changes in the discipline of the 
Church, or the modifications of ritual observance, in conformity 
With which, the forms of such hallowed accessories were at vari- 
ous times and in different countries modified or ordained. Thus 
it Avill be found that, in earlier times, whOst the communion 
of the faithful under both kinds was permitted, the chalice, 
termed ministralis, or commumcalis, was of considerable capa- 
city, and furnished not unfrequcntly with a handle on cither 
side, {calix ansata,) so that it might be raised x\'ith greater 
ease and security. A curious representation of such a chalice 
occurs amongst the embroideries of tbo Imperial Dalmatic, of 
Byzantine workmanship, preserv’ed at St. Peter’s at Rome, as^ 
the " cappa di S. Leone III,” (795 — S16,) but probably not 
more ancient than the eleventh or twelftli century*. It may 
likeivise be seen in the missal of the abbey of St. Denis, now 
preserved in the Bibliothcque Roynle, where the miracnlous 
appearance of the Saviour, and administration of the Eucha- 
nst, to St. Denis are portrayed. This hIS. is attributed to 
the eleventh century. Theopliilns, who •wrote his treatise 
about the same period, as it is supposed, gives, ivith de- 
tailed instructions for the fabrication of the greater and lesser 
cliiilicc, a chapter on fashioning the aiiricxda, or anres, of such 
vessels, a tenn by which the side-handles appear to be desig- 
nated^. These large chalices furnished with handles uerc 
occasionally suspended in cliurclics with corona: and other 
ornaments, and arc termed by Agnelli caUces appensorii ; they 
may be scon in the illuminations of the Bible of Charles \c 
Chauve, and other SISS. In many cases the caUces ansaii 
appear to have been used as receptacles for wine, in place of 
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the stoiip or flagon of recent times; being ill suited, on 
account of their large dimensions, for tlie purpose of adminis- 
tration. A large chalice with tno handles, which could not 
easily he iniscd by a man, was preserved in the treasury of 
hlayenco cuthedval 

The fashion of the chalice in primitive ages, was, probably, 
of the most simple kind. The silver chalice formerly exhibited 
to pilgrims at Jerusalem as the cup used by om* Saviour at the 
last supper, was formed, as described by Bede, with two handles'®, 
and although the antiquity of the tradition may be questionable, 
it is not improbable that in many instances the shape of the 
caltx ansaius may have been assimilated to such a revered 
model 111 later times a plam cup was used, somewhat more 
elevated in its proportions, fashioned witli a knop, ov pomell/cm, 
beneath the honl, whereby it might be securely held; and it 
was occasionally inscribed or marked by some appropriate 
symbol*. Subsequently, the bowl was made of smaller pro- 
portions, the achmiiistiation of the wine to the laity being for- 
bidden; afid, as a precaution against the risk of its being 
overturned, the foot was mode very wide, with indentations, 
intended, according to De Veit, to keep the chalice steady, 
.when it was laid to dram on the paten, after celebration, m 
nccoidunce uith an ancient usages The knop and foot were 
decorated in the most sumptuous manner, tho \)onl being 
usually quite jdain , melli, enamels, gems, mid other precious 
objects weie incnisted amongst the elaborately chased or 
graven ornaments of the lower paits of the chahee. 

The apprehension that some portion of the sacred element 
might accidentally be spilled during administiation, had pie- 


' It maybe doubtful nhetliei tbc antique 
vase ol oriental agate, given to St. Denis 
by Charles III , was ever used at aclialice, 
the ornaments sculptured upon it being of 
a profane chancier, bot the famous chalice 
of the Abbot Suger, formed of vhc tame 
material, aa likewise one of crystal, nttn- 
biited to St. Duns hiniseU, had handles, 
rdibun, plates til >i.p 3H. Ihcrcwere 
cunous ehiliccs wuh handles at St, Jw,se 
•sur Mer, nesr Montnuil. and in other 
cluirihcs in I raiicc, noticed by De Vert, 
Ccrcin. dcL'Eg! w 1G2 

* lleda, de locit c. 2. .\damna- 

nus tie locis sacris, ItU. i llaron. An 
.kiuillier chalice, fonneil of agate, aujiposed 
In have been tiscvl by the Saviour, was pre- 
•served at X alcntia, iti Spain. 

• The chalice of St Lutlgtnus, fnindcr 


of the abbey of VerJeti, A.D 70G, was there 
preserved, and the Hcnedictines have given 
a reprc*entation of it An inscription ran 
round both the edge of the bowl and the 
fool Voyage Litt. ii 23 I- Of somewhat si- 
imlarformisthe silver cup discovered at St 
Austell, in Cornwall, with objects of Savon 
il4te,aml a eoin of Durghred,kiiig of ^ler- 
Cia. dethroned AD 874 It was subse* 
qaenxly used ns a coinnnmioii cap In a 
neiglilwunng parish churclu .\rclijjol w. 
pi VIII., and XI pi. Ml 

f Tlie cliahie was formerly laid on its 
side also at the commencement of theni.iss 
SceM Didron's interesting dissertation on 
the tapeslrr at Montpczal, representing 
the mass of St. Martin Annalcs Archsot 

III 108. 
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viouslycTusedtlieuseof 'ipipo (fistula ptpa syp/io?i pugillaris, 
ca}i7ia,oi calamus ) the vrine thus tlrwii from the cinhce 
by suction ihis custom long retained ut Cluny St Denis 
and other monasteries as also at the coronation of the hings 
of Franco^ is now only observed by the Pope It is sup 
posed to have been of high anliqmt) and was not unknown in 
Britain as appears by the imentoiY of vessels and vestments 
given to the chuieli of Exeter by Bishop Leofnc (circa A D 
lOlG ) amongst which were five silver chalices and one sil 
frene pipe the Anglo Saxon teimwhtreby tho fistula appears 
to be designated in a contemporary mventory** llorence of 
Worcester likewise states that W lUiam Rufus after liis coro 
nation A D 10b7 bestowed upon the chief churches in the 
realm precious gifts fistulas sacred vessels and ornaments 
This tube was occasionally fixed peimanently m the chalice 
according to the minute dwections given by Theophilus’ 
The Greek Church had adopted the usage of dipping the bread 
m the wine the adounistration being made with n spoon 
(Jahida ) a practice supposed by some to have been^not wholly 
unknown in tlie "Restem Chmch* bnt the spoon or cochlear 
frequently named with the chalice in mvcntoiies appeirs to 
have be n used in pooling the wine and water thereinto 
and m some instances to linve served ns a stiamerJ properly 
called colaiouum foi the formation of which detailed instuic 
tions arc given by Iheophilus 
To enumeiate and explain the vinous artistic procc’se': 
winch according to the curious descriptions preserved m 
ancient documents were employed to ennch these accessories 
of the 'icnice of the altar would extend this notice bevond 
the limits Mutable to tlic Arclrcological Journal If any of 
oiu- leaders should desire to ascertain the customary and 
apjiropriatc cl aracter of these dccoiations the inventories of 
St Pauls London AD 129 d of Lincoln cathedral Aork 
hlinster and other churches published by Dugdale wall be 
found to supply abun lant information With regard how 


» See t1 e 11 s orj of the Abbey of SL 
Den ■ by Doublet p 33t Ileprrsente on* 
of the fii uta STS p ren b^ T de Berlmd < 
D » erL de ObU on bus p. 118 M.rtene 
«lc Ant U t lb c 4 

* MS Bbtaixil Mon Vng r»l 

rsoalopcT pp.1 7 •’KJ See 
»1«) 1 tvl»n < I anon) « I vano p. 3 |I 
Vo-apcI t 1 p. fl ' 


* See Ducance r Sump nrum 
Doublet, list dc S Den p 334 
A golden cl al ce paten and spoon ere 
enu nerated atno gst the tumptuoni orns 
menta of tic chapel of H cl aid II 
VV ndaor AD 1384 In a MS nve tory 
of tbeve* els at llayeux catl cdral occur 
u cal ec d ardent— arec line eu I! rc a 
err rl rat AD U70 
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ever, to t!ic inntcnal rniplovcd in the fiibncntion of clmlices, 
it ina} be remarked, that tbc prctions metals were alvva}s 
preferred, and tliat, m default tlitaof, cbahccs were formed of 
gh'ss, horn, wood, or oidimr^ mctnl*>« Dnnndus, nml other 
wTitei^, have stated that the use of clnhccs of gla^s, to winch 
allusion IS made bj Tcrtullian, was ordered b} Pope Zcphiri- 
ims at the commcnccmdit of the third centurv, and that on 
account of their fragihtv Pope Urban ■short!) niter presenbed 
that the) 'should he formed of gold, «il\cr, oi, in poorer 
clmrchcs, of tin About the *sa!nc penod tbe use of ghvss was 
forbidden bv the council of lUicims AU 22G It was not, 
however, wholl) di'=contmncd , the ancient ‘sculpture m the 
cloisters of St Stephen's, at Toulouse, represented St lAupe- 
niis, who died carl) ni the fifth centurj, attended h) a deacon 
pTcsenlmg to him a chnhcc , above was seen tbe following in- 
scription, m which that vessel is described ns of glass 

‘ Sacnmcnlapint pia ponlificiquc niun^tnl 
OfTtrl Mlrcuiii, vunmcumqMc C'ini«frum ’ 

In a will, dated AI) 837, arc mentioned a thnhcc of ivor), 
another of cocoa nut, mounted w itli gold nml siilv cr, and n third 
of glass, ‘ caheem vitrcum auro paTalum*»” The lintisb 
fcouncil of Chalcutli, m the reign of Lgbtrt, foil) idt tbo use of 
chalices or patens of horn, " quod dc sanguine sunt",” and tlic 
canons enacted under Archbishop Duiistnn, m the time of 1 dgar, 
enjoined that all chalices, wherein the houscl is hallowed, be of 
molten work (cdic gegoten,) and lint none be ballowcd lu a 
wooden vessel" The Saxon laws of the Northuiubnan priests 
imposed a fine upon those who should hallow liouscl iii a 
wooden chaheep, and the canons of Llfnc repeat the injunction, 
that chalices of molten material, gold, sdvei, glass, (glTScn ) or 
tin, be used , not of horn, but cspccmll) not of woods Horn 
was rejected, bee wise blood had entered into its composition'' , 
wood, on account of its absorbent quaht) Stone oi marble 
were less objectionable*, and piccious gems wcie used, as in 


, TesUm. Everardi Coi ts ai Sli 
ncun i 21 Macer dcscrilies an ancient 
cl alice of glais with two 1 an lies seen by 
h n in tl e possession of tl e papal ai no 
Her Hicrolexicon v Cali's 
» Wilkins i 147 AD 785 
"Wilkins 1 227 Ancient Laws an 1 
lastiL 1 2<>3 

f \nc ent I a«s a d Insl t i i£>7 


% Laws and Inst i! 351 See also 
PIfr eel astoral 1 plsilc 11 38 

cn-ittl 1 iu» Icscr 1 csfl innc p Iclinli a 
of lorn in ) » possess o nncie tly u>i. I 
ln^o^w•«y MelciiiDn on ml most] a 
• In ti e 1 fc of Sl 1 1 p 1 re ap S i 
num 22 April it is rtlatel tl at wl ero 
Teasels of I nrlik were i st I 1 c rci Inec 1 
tlcm ntih silver 
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the case of tlic vessel of sardonyx, attributed to Abbot Siigcr, 
at St. Denis. The use of vessels of tin or pewter, in poorer 
churches, was not unfrcqnent ; it had been sanctioned by llie 
canons, hut nevertheless nas forbidden by the constitutions of 
Archbishop IVethershed, about A.D. 1229. L}iHlwode ob- 
serves tliat cojqier was objectionable, because it occasioned 
nausea, “ quia provoent vomitum brass, as subject to oxida- 
tion, “ quia contraliit rubiginem‘.” 

These careful precautions evince the deep reverence nith 
which, at all times, the sacred ordinance of the Eucharist was 
regarded, ns further shewn by the solemn benediction of all 
vessels or appliances of the service of the altar, which may be 
found in ancient cercmouials.sucb osjjccially ns that of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, prosciTcd in the Public Library at Koueii". 

Several ancient chalices, highly interesting on account of 
tlicir elaborate decoration, or traditions connected with tlicui, 
exist in the treasuries of various churclics, or in other deposi- 
tories. One of the most remarkable, now prcscn'cd in the 
Cabinet of Antiquities in the Bibliotlicqiie Iloyalc, at Paris, is 
tiic ** calicc de St. Rciiii,” formerly belonging to the cathednd 
of Ilhcims. Tliis incomparable example of the skill of the twelfth 
ccntiu^- is of gold, incrusted witli enamelled ornaments, gcins,' 
pearls, and filigree work of the most curious character. It 
measures, in height, Oi in., and the diameter of the cup i? 
5 in. and seven-eighths. Tins jwceious object is defjrrihed in 
tlie account of the trensmy of Ulieims catlicdfal, and di^tin- 
guished from tlie “ca/ix ministenalh" of St. Rcmy, noticed hy 
I'lodoard*. 'J'hc inscription which forms two lines around the 



„ 
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foot of tlie clnlice, denounces an anathema on anj one nho 
slioiiltl abstract it from tlic clmrch of Bbciins A singumr 
instance is licre to be noticed of tUc liccdlc^sncss of the arti- 
ficer, iilio, Innng eiToncou'^Ij repented the Mord I^^ADIA^L- 
niT, instead of cfUicuig the bliindci, drew a single line through 
the letters, and collected it b} cngraMiig the light iiord above 
the line A sinidir Tcbictnncc to mahe aiij cra'sioii appears 
fcec\uentlj lu mcdiexal hISS The fine presen atioii of this 
clnhcc is icr} lenmrhable, cspeciall) ns it la} for sonic time 
in the ri\er Seine, haiiiig been pail of the plunder abstracted 
from the Cabinet of ^tcdnls, a tew jears since At the time 
nben the authoi was permitted (m 1839) to make the dramiig 
from nhich the nnneved icprcscntation has been c’cccutcd, 
there were still adherent to the filigree small stones and sand 
from the bed of the Seme 

In the beautiful publications b} l^Ir Shan, the Specimens 
of Ancient Chmch Plate, the llliistntions of the Ilistoi) of 
Medieial Art, by Du Sommenrd, and other similar norhs, 
TLprcscntatwns of many beautiful chalices inaj be found 
Those nhich are picsened at 0\foid, 
naruel}, one from St Alban’s Abbc>, 
presented to 'rrinit} College bj Sir 
Thomas Pope, and the founder’s thahcc 
at Coipus Chnsti Collcgc^ntU dcscrac 
attention Amongst the choice collec- 
tions in ^.Ir ^>[agmac’a possession there 
IS a beautiful specimen of Itaban work- 
manship, of the fouiteentli century, 
decorated ovith enamels, and inscnbed 
‘ ^A^DReA peTRUci DC seNis cce recix 
Mr Sinn Ins given another, of siniilai cliaracter, beaniig the 
name of another artihccr of Sienim* , and Italian chalices, of 
great beauty, may be seen in the De Binges, and other collec- 
tions, at Pans An interesting example of the foirn of the 
chalice in our own country, towards the close of the fifteenth 
ccntuiy, IS supplied by one in I/ird Hatherton’s possession, at 
Tcddeslcy, discov ered a few years since, concealed in the walls 
of the old Hall of PiUaton, near Pcnkrulge The prevalent 



f Shaw a Specimens orattcieatfnrnUme 
pi lira. SpeciTnrDsofaneientcluieh plate 
gy the Ref W Luk s ) In tl c last pnbli 
cat un arc gi\e« representations of anc ent 


chalices existing at Cumh Pjnc Deion 
aod Leominster 

* Dresses and Decorations b-v lleiiTV 
Slum ^ •* 
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fashion of this sacred ^cssel at Annoiis periods, nmj be ascer 
tamed bv nurnerons examples \\hich lia\c been found in the 
gra\cs of ecclesiastics as likewise bj their sepulchral cfiigies 
on which the chalice is frcquentl} rc[ircscntcd held rciercntly 
between the hands or deposited upon the bicast 

Ihc usage of depositing a chnlicc and paten with the corpse 
of a pnest appears to ha\e been verj gcncrall} obsened, and 
although no establidicd regulation ina\ be tound which pre 
scribed the* obsen ance of this custom it is in accordance 
wath ancient c'ndcnccs cited by Martene in his treatise on 
Rites obsened at the Obsequies of Lcclcsiastics Occa 
sionally not only tbc sacred \csscls but a portion of the 
Eucharist was placed upon the breast of the deceased as on 
the occasion of the interment of St Cuthhert accoiding to 
the relation of Bede fins usage had been adopted from 
\eiy eailj times although forbidden by se\cral councils* An 
ancient wTitcr on ritual obscnnuces cited by Martene. states 
that it was customary to place o\cr the head of the coiqise a 
sigillim of wa^ fashioned in the form of a crois that the 
bodies of pereons wlio had ucened sacred orders ought to be 
interred in tbc vestments worn by them at ordination and 
that on the breast of a pnest ought to be placed a eh dice 
which m default of such sacred \esscl of pewter should he of 
earthen ware** Numerous instances of the discovery of a 
chalice and paten m the grave of an ecclesiastic have been 
noticed they have usually been fonned of tin or pewter, hut 
occasionally a chalice of more jirccious metal was deposited 
with the corpse as m the stone coffin supposed to contain the 
remains of Hugh de Byshbury Rector of Byshbury in Staf 
foidshire t Edw III wherein was found a small sdver 
chalice afterwards appropriated to the use of the church® 
Several chalices are preserved at Aoik which have been at 


• Martens Eccl R t 1 b i. c su. See 
Vlartene a observation* b flO 

'' S gillum cercum n n odum erne s 
compact m et aq uin bened ctam cont 
nena super caput defunct pon mns &.c 
Clerc lerootdmaf cum ill s ndnments 
n qu bus fuerunt ordinab debent et sepe 
I et aa erdos cum 11 s cam qn b s 
as tala super pectus veroaacerdo a 
debet non cal x et lo o a p 11 qo dqu d * t 
de oblata quod a non habetur tfanneus 
*altem Sam us d eat ficUl * Anon. 
Turon in MS Spec lo EocL 


* Shaw a 11 st of Staffordsl re voL 
p 178 Hugh de Bjshbury accord ng W 
trad t on bm t the el ancel and was bu ed 
adjo n ng to the south all a the church 
ja d where h a effigy m ch defaced may 
at 11 be seen T1 e chalice s no longer to 
be found among t tl e church pla e at 
Byshbury Ano er s 1 cr chal ce was 
found m Exeter catlclr 1 i the gra’rc 
supposed to CO ta n the re a ns of D *1 op 
Thomis de By on who d ed A D 130C 
Cent. Mag 1763 p Sir 
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v'lnoiis times foimd in the gra\es of ecclesnstics in tlie 
Minster of a similar discoveiy m the coffin supposed to con 
tain the remains of Henry of Worcester abbot of Evesham 
who died A D 12G3 an interesting record has been preserved 
by Mr Rudge^ and many other evamples might he cited 
In forming a grave in Hereford cathedral in 1830, a place of 







d 


sepulture uas brought to light containing Immaii remains 
clothed in \tstments which had been nclily cmbioiducd, at 
the right side lay a small clulicc and paten of white metal, 
and on the paten were two pieces of wax tapu the wicbs 
jiartl}^ consumed placed m the fonn of a cross This singular 
circumstance seemed to indicate a piactice analogous in 
sonic measure to the deposit of the avaxen s^g\Uuvi accord 
ing to the ancient Custunial above mentioned cited b) ]\Inr 
tcnc* Ihc chahcc was placed in the hand of the deacon as 
a hind of investiture at lus ordination ns repre'^ented m the 
curious subject from the legend of St Guthlnc given in n 
former volume of this Journal^ The same possibly, vvns 
in mail} instances placed between the hands of the defunct 
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priest, Y hilst liis corpse ^vas exposed to view, previously to 
intenucnt, mid finally was deposited tlicrcwitli. In default of 
such vessel a cup of cnitlieii-ware iias sometimes used, as we 
have been informed by i\fartcnc, and instances of the disco- 
veiy of such fictile chalices lia\o occuiTcd, even in our own 
countiy. Dr. Milner rclates that, near tlic "West Gate, at 
Winchester, adjoining to the parish of St. Valery*, there had 
-anoiently been a church and ccmctciy, Nvhcrcin w cre found in 
giavcs two earthen chnh'ces, such as were buried with jiricsts^. 
It is, indeed, possible that these might have hifen small 
cicssets, or funcrar}’ lamps, deposited in Christian sepulchres, 
according to ancient usage, ns shcmi by ninny curious ex- 
amples 

Sepulchral brasses afibrd many Interesting illustrations of 
the form of the chalice, and of Tnji.mr.r.,-. 

the usage of its deposit in the 
tomb of n iiriest. Tlic effigies of 
priests, at North Jlimms, Herts, 
and Wcnslcy, Yorkshire, supply 
^cly richly decorated c\aiii« /ivewx 

pics, llotli of these arc of the fnrWwX 

' . lourtecnth century, and n fine sjic- 
cinien is given by ^tr, SImw, from wl 

the memorial of a chancellor of \ 

Noyoii Cathedral, u ho died 1358^ i//(\\ 1^ 

^Inny other instances may readily W 

be cnuiiierated ; most commonly v/^ 

the wafer is represented, placed ] M 

over the chalice, and occasionally f 

with rajs radiating from it The i U^LjLI 

chalice is usually held between the 

hands, but sometimes it is plnrprl 

upon the body, ns in the fi»niic of 

the priest at ^orth jMiinms, al- 

ready noticed 77 

Theie is an incident in the liis- '‘cT.~.i..rcw.r 

“toiy of om- country, at a very ^ ««»•<-«- 

interesting period, to which it may not be inappropriate to 
advert, in concluding these notices of the most sacred of the 

h y,'"'. . , ”“™* See otl.er examples ,n Cotman’s 

V Brasses of Norfolk and Suffolk, 

shtal Bni-ses , Sliaw’s Dte'^scs ami I>ico- 
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ornaments of cliiirches In the year 1193 the Emperor 
Henry Ind thrown Richard king of England into a dungeon 
in the T^ol, one hundred thousand pounds of siher were 
demanded as ransom, a sum far beyond the exhausted re 
sources of the captive monarch’s exchequer, impovenshed by 
the expenses of protracted warfare in a remote coiuitry No 
ordinary means appeared available In ^a^n did his mother 
Alianore send into every part of the realm to levy from each 
subject accordmg to his estate , a second and a third tune did 
the meastire pro\e insufficient to meet the pressing cmergenc) 
at length Richard resolved upon an extraordinary expedient — 
he wrote to his mother and the justiciaries, directing them to 
take the gold and siher in the churches of the reahn, and 
to give a solemn pledge that full restitution should be made’ 
At such a moment of exigency none appear to have offered 
opposition , the chahee of each pansh church was readily given 
towards the redemption of the lion hearted King , the treasures 
of wealthier establishments were likewise rendered up to the 
commissioners or an equivalent paid m monej*", and the 
sum thus amassed at length sufficed for the king's liberation 
"When the light of heaven again shone upon the ransomed 
captive and lie found hunself securely restored to his domi 
mons the solemn promise was not overlooked, restoration 
was made and wherever he learned that, in the most remote 
country church the altar had been despoiled of its appropriate 
ornaments for Ins redemption, Richaid forthwith dispensed 
to them chalices of silver, accoimting it a personal reproach 
that the services of the church should, on his account, be 
conducted with any want of suitable solemnity’ 


• lIOTcden ScnpC post B«dam 72$ 

* AmongstthelieneCactors of St Alban a 
Abb«y n specially named Abbot Gann 
who being wannly attached to Ring 


R chard redeemed the chal ces of 
AbbeyatlhepnceofSOOmarka CottMS 

Nero D VII 
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ON THE HISTORY AND REMAINS OF THE FRANCISCAN 
FRIERY READING 



At the north west extremity of the town of Reading stnnds 
what nns formerly the house of the Tners hlinors It nas a 
religious foundation of the order of St Trancis, which u as 
introduced into England in 1224, the eighth } ear of Henry 
in *, and was founded in Reading m 1233 

By a deed dated that jear'* July 14, Adam de Lathhmy 
then abbot, and the con\ent of Reading granted to the Triers 
hlinors in Reading, “a certain piece of waste ground near the 
king’s highway leading to Cavershnra bridge, containing 
thirt) three perchc? in length, and twenty three in breadth, 
with a permission to build and dwell there so long ns they 
should contimicmthoutacfpimnganj propertj of tlieir own ’ — 


* LeUnd s Collcetanfa, toL 1 1 . ji 311 
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for as the deed recites, — “if at any time, by any accident, 
or by any means, it should come to pass that the Friers 
Minors shoidd have any pioperty, or any thing of their onn, 
they have agreed for themselves and their successors for ever, 
that it shall be hrvful for ns and our successors, by our mvn 
authority, to evpel them from evciy part of our land, •without 
the hindrance of any contradiction or appeal ” 

XJndei the same penaltj of e'xpulsion, the fners “ weK>- 
bound not to seek any otlier habitation on any part of the 
abbey lands, nor to extend the limits of what was already 
granted them, nor to request any thing but what was gratu- 
itously and spontaneously allowed them, nor to receive any 
oblations, titlies, or mortumes, due to the abbey If the 
Fliers should be expelled bj the monks of Heading abbey, for 
any other causes than those above mentioned, it as agreed 
that they should be rcmstaled by the king’s authority, and 
enjoy m their own right nhat had been granted them by the 
abbey If the Friers should voluntamy relinquish their 
habitation, the buddings and scitc of the edifice should belong 
to the abbey ” 

By a subsequent deed another piece of ground uas granted 
them, immediately contiguous to the area already occupied 
by them The conditions aie the same as m the former 
grant, except the addition of a clause restraining them from 
interring ni their cemeteiy, church, or any other place, the 
bodies of the paiisliioners of any of the churches belonging 
to the abbej in the toun of Beading, or eKeuliere, without 
special license This deed is dated the 7th before the kalends 
of June, m the jear 1285 

In 128S*, Robert Fulco left by ■wiU to the Fners Minors 
111 Reading, certain ^oid pieces of ground in Neu -street, non 
Incrs street, adjoining to tlieir former possessions FduaidT 
in Ins 33rd )ear, 1300, issued a precept to John de London, 
clerk, constable of his castle of Windsor, to tins effect,— 

MHiercas our bclo^ ed and faithful subject Robert dc Lace) , 
carl of Lincoln, hath guen to our bcimed in Christ, the fiicm 
minors residing at Reading, fiftj si\ oaks of the most propcV 
for huilding timber, m Ins uood of Asheriggc, nluch is witlini 
the limits of our forest of Windsor, wo command loii that 
)ou permit the said friers to cut dou-n the said oaks, and 


• Lolton I lM»j Cl fo 55 
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cariy them wherever they please, and consult their own con- 
venience in the same. Witness, the king at Odyhain, the 
11th day of Januaiy.” — ^The buildings for which this timber 
was required, were not completed before 1311, as Alan de 
Baunebuiy who died at Reading in that year, bequeathed by 
will, “operi fratriun minorum,*’ to the work or building of 
the friers minors, five sliillings. The house is said to have been 
dedicated to St. James ; but the author of the Antiquities of 
the Franciscans, p. 26, part ii., says he could not learn “ who 
was the founder here, what was the title of the house, or that 
it had any endowment of lands,*' he therefore presumed that 
the friers here subsisted wholly upon alms. 

There are few notices of the history of this religious house 
to he met with, ns none of the registers or leiger books be- 
longing to it are known to e\ist In Leland's Collectanea, 
vol. ii p 57, IS a list of the following books which formed 
the library . Bcda dc Naturis Bestiarum ; Alexander Necham 
super .Rfarcianum CapeHam; AJexandn Necham Mytholo- 
gicon ; Johannis Waleys Oommentorii super Alythologicon Fid- 
^entii Small as this catalogue is, it was probably superior 
in number of books to many of the libraries belonging to this 
■ order in other places , for Leland says, in the libraries of the 
iVanciscans nothing was observable but dust and cobwebs, 
for whatever others may boast, tliey had not one learned 
treatise in their possession, for 1 myself carefully examined 
every shelf in the library, though much against the will of all 
the bretiiren." 

We have no account of the building, nor of the number of 
the friers who resided in it, from the small extent of the 
ground it was neither roomy nor elegant; content, agreeably 
to the spirit o5 their order, with the meanest accommodation 
for themselves, their prmcipal care seems to have been to 
erect a liouse of prayer suitable to the religion they professed, 
and this, being substantially built, is the only part of their 
possessions wluch has withstood the ravages of time. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESCRIPTION OP THE PRIERY. 

The church as it now stands consists of a nave, with north 
and south aisles. Originally there was a chancel and a tow'er. 
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as we are informed by Di London, in a letter to Thomas 
Lord Cromwell, dated Sept 17, at Reading, in the SOtli year 
of Henry VIII , tliat ‘ os soon as he had token the fners 
surrender, the multitude of the poverty of the toira resorted 
thither, and all things that nugUt be had they stole away, in 
soiniicli that they iiad conveyed sthe very clappers of the 
hells " All that now remain of 
the chancel is the arch, ivith its 
mouldings and jamb sliafts, wliicli 
IS partly bricked up in the waU of 
an adjoining house There are no 
remains of a porch, but it is not 
probable that so large a church 
could have been destitute of this es 
seutial feature The south doorway 
IS of tno orders, deeply recessed, 
and consists of a succession of deep 
hollows, •^v^th two members of what 
has been called the “ pear shaped 
molding there arc no jimb sliafts, 
but the moldings continue doTvn the 
jambs, and die away on the plinth 





OF THE rR\NWSC\N FUrEllT, reading. 



XLErsrtoM OP tbs mave aechss 


Tlie vrtills are bviilt of flint, rritU stone qnoins, 
and plastcrfid inside. Externally the flint n’ork 
is kid in regiiiar courses, and tlie flints sjflit and 
squared. The skill and management of tlie old 
‘.■builders, and the case rnth nluch they made the 
most rugged materials bend to their purpose, was 
never better displayed than in the construction 
of these walls; the thin, narrow joints, sharp 
surface, and beautiful appearance of the flint 
work, far surpasses the best attempts of modern 
days, and proves, whatever else the Chm-ch might 
have been, that it w’as at least the school of sound 
architects and good workmen. The aisles are 
separated from the nave by a stone arcade of 
five compartments, the arch nearest the chancel of 
each arcade being narrower and more acutely 
pointed than the others Tlie moldings of both 
pillars and arches are very well worked and in 
tolerable preservation, and belong, in common 
with nearly every other part of the church, to 
the style of architecture prevailing in the early' 
part of the fourteenth centmy, now better known I 
as the “Decorated.” ! 

' . The west window is by far the finest part of, 
the whole edifice, and even now, worn and dila- 
' ^ot. m. ' u 


< 
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pidated as it is, presents a beaatiful appearance. TIio 
tracery is of a flowing 
character, simple bnt 
elegant, and nhen the 
west front was in its 
original state, with the 
roof complete, and the 
tower in the back 
groimd completing the 
picture, the Avholc must 
have formed as perfect 
a composition as any 
of its kind. 

The aisle windows are of three lights, with segmental heads 
— the moldings are remarkably plain — ^but in this style we fre- 
quently find very beautiful and sometimes intricate combina- 
tions of tracery, with but meagre and shallow moldings — the 
heads ore divided similarly to 
the west window, feathei'ed and 
cusped. The label-mold to these 
windows, to the west window and 
arcades, is precisely the same in 
contour, differing only in size. 

The aisles terminated with the 
nave, and were pierced with one 
east window in each ; of what 
kind we can scarcely tell, one end 
being so completely covered with 
ivy, that it defies penetration, and 'ri. 
the other bricked up, shews ,7,^^ 
nothing but the mere outline of ' 
the window, which differs from 
the aisles inasmuch as it is longer 

nnd acutely pointed. There do not appear to have been 
any west windows to the aisles. No traces of the floor 
arc visible, and, on digging, no remains of jiavemcnt or tiles 
could he discovered ; the floor probably was taken up when 
the church was converted into a bridewell, the nave being 
divided off into airing yanls. 

The molding upon the wall-plate, and two or three purlin 
braces and rafters over the aisles, arc tdl that now remain on 
this site of the roof, lint the roof of the nave is said to have 






Beeters Ua^Cbonb 

t\ie nft\e of, St ifary’s cbwrcli, the clnractcr and appearance 
of the roof at present on th'it chinch and the measurements of 
it agree nith tins tiadition, though wc have not been able to 
obtain positive proof that it was so used 



Aia n'>iwr*co Fnr a ana iwaa rreaJlTCfefSt.I>v7tCburcb. 


It IS to be lamented tint this fine relic of ancient art is de 
\ oted to no better piirpote than that of a prison The present 
‘scantj church accommodation would be an ample reason for 
restoring it to a somewhat more decent state, and os the walls 
and nrclics arc undisturhcd a small expenditure would render 
it at once fit for worship and an omainenl to the town 
As before remarked, the st}le is * Decorated ” TIic budding 
lias commtnccd in the reign of the first Edward, during 
whose rcigtt, and that of the two succeeding monarchs of 
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his name. Gothic Architecture lm\ing worked it«:clf free from 
the tnmmels of the A onnnn mid the somei\ hat stiff though 
stiU ekgaiit chanctenstics of the Larlj Eng)i<5h, attained a 
(!cgree of beaut) and spJendoiir unnialJed citJicr before or 
*5incc 

After existing for rather more than two hundred )e'irs the 
1 ncr} m common mtli the possessions of the monks nfjt^us 
place fell in tho general xvrcck of this kind of proptrtjvmdtix 
IJenr) VIII to ivliom according to the deed of surrende^ 
heanng the date of Septemher I3lh, 1539 the friers ga\c jq) 
tlic house mtli all its odiantagcs, niid hmll) rchnquKhed 
their order 
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twenty steps from the street. The well itself is fi star-sliapetl 
basin, ten feet in diametei*, canopied by a most graceful stellar 
vault, and originally inclosed by stone tracened screens, fill- 
ing up the spaces between the supports Round the basin 
is an ambulatory, similarly vaulted. These aimngements, 
and the form and decoration of the building, are better 
e\nlained by the engravings. 

f Crater rises from a bed of shmgle with great irapetii- 
Rrom the main hasin it flows over into a smaller one 
t, to nhich access is obtained by steps on both sides, 

1 purpose of dipping out the water, and from thence 
large reservoir outside the builduig Prom the latter 
the ivajcr passes by a sluice into the service of a paper mill, 
and, tAter putting in motion the macliinery of several manu- 
factories, falls into the Dee at a distance of about nine furlongs 
from its source. 

The neglected state of this beautiful edifice having forced 
itself upon the notice of the inhabitants of Holywell, n sub- 
scription was entered into, and the proceeds, about £ 400 , 
have been expended in disengaging the chapel from some 
unsightly elections built against it, in restoring the •windows, 
\niid ill some general repairs necessary to maintain it for the 
nmposc of a scliool-room, to which it is now put; but notliing 
Ims been expended on the ciypt, which is, ncvcitlieless, iiide- 
])cndciitl} ot the mutilation of the screens nud decorations, 
in a state to excite the apprehension ofjill lovers of antiquity. 
Ts'or aie the gentlemen to whom the expenditure of the fund 
has been entrusted open to blame on this account. Tlie dilTi- 
cultics of cficcting any substantial repair, when it is most 
hkcly to be wanted, aie great and peculiar, so much so, that 
it IS not easy even to speak with certainty on the actual 
condition of the substructuic. 

The water, as alicady stated, rises with great force from a 
bed of shmgle, on which the mclosme of the basin and the 
supports of (he vaulting have been founded witliout any ex- 
cavation; and 111 order to picvcut the ctlccts of the shmgle 
Washing away, the overflow of the basin is raised about four 
feet (tlic depth is unequal) from the bottom, and the sluices 
of the mill raise the surface of the water about two feet 
higher.^ This depth of water, in violent agitation, even when 
(he sIm'cc^ arc opened, mu! the water above the overflow let 
ofl*. cHlxtuall) prevents the possibilit) of seeing the bottom of 
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(he basin, but by sending iroAmen into the water, it was 
ascertained that the ‘shingle has disappeared from under the 
foundations of the nails of the basin, in some places nearly 
as far as the men could thrust in tlicii arms, and m one 
instance at least a squared stone has gu en way This dis 
appearance of the foundation, notwithstandmg the judicious 
precaution onginallj taken to secure it, might appear nmj^ 
tery but that the well, in the da} s of ignorance, was freqi^It\ 
by bathers «ho, it is believed, pulled out the pebbles, an^ 
earned them an a} as memorials of the miraculous properties 
of the water In the onginal state of the hudding^/Ae 
mam basin was protected by the screens, but these bai^een 
broken doivn long enough to allow for the gradual abstmction 
of the bottom in this manner and to this extent ^ 
'Whate\er may he the cause, such is the effect and under 
such circumstances this beautiful building cannot but be con 
sidered in a state of peril, which calls at least for further 
examination although as jet the arches do not exhibit any 
marks of settlement It is possible that the contingency of 
the shingle becoming loosened, or washing from under the 
w all, may hai c been proMded for There is evadentlj a great 
mass of masonry in the substructions and it is quite con 
sistent With what i/^ knonm of the constructive skiU of tlie 
architects of the thirteenth century, when they thought it worth 
wliile to exert it to suppose that stones of such large size may 
have been laid down, that they may contmue to support the 
superstructure m^the manner of corbels, but it is not easy 
either to ascertain the fact or to apply the operation of under- 
pinning should if prove to he requisite To obtain acce'ss to 
the foundations it would he necessarj to empty the basin, 
and discharge fhe water as it rises and m order to effect 
this, the front of the basin must he taken down and a channel 
as deep as the bottom of the basin cat through the outer 
resen oir, depniang the mill of its movmg poner as long as 
the lepaiis might he in hand With so formidable an under 
taking to contend with, it is cause less of surprise than of 
regret that the late repairs should ha\e been restricted to the 
more accessible portions of the budding and that there should 
he no measures m prospect for its permanent ‘Jccunty 

AMBBOSE POT^'TBR 



NOTICE OF A DECORATIVE PAVEMENT IN 
IIACCOMBE CHURCH, DEVONSHIRE. 


The accompanying engraving represents a portion of the 
sinfjILfr figment which is apparently all that remains of the 
original pavement of Haccombe church, Devonshire: it is 
ivteresting from its being an instance of arrangement of an 
uncommon character, inasmuch as it is totally independent of 
plain tiles, whether square or oblong. 

It seems probable that the whole chancel was at one time 
paved with decorative tiles: soon after the year 1759 the 
greater part weie removed, and the various brasses and slabs, 
now occupying its centre, were placed in their present position. 
In laying down these all the tiles seem to have been taken up 
except three lows to the east, immediately beneath the steps 
leading up tc the Communiondable : for those forming borders 
on the otljer sides, namely, two rows to the north and south, 
and four to the west, as well as four to the cast, retain no 
•satisfactory traces of arrangement. Of the tiles thus removed, 
'those most worn were placed in the north aisle : and those less 
so, form a very handsome slab of pavement in the passage 
through the principal aisle to the chancel. They are arranged 
thus : marigold windoivs are placed down the centre, with 
spaces of the width of a tile between; the other tiles are 
arranged in pairs in this space, and right and left ; and another 
row on each side completes the design. 

The pattern, of which a representation is here given, is that 
mentioned as remaining below the steps to the altar. It 
extends in an almost perfect state from the right hand side to 
the length of twenty-one tiles. On the extreme right a sort 
of finish is given by bringing the last coats of arms, -wheel- 
window, and coats of arms close together, and arranging the 
shields points outwards : then follow three lions, and the pattern 
no engraved. A curious variation is introduced, for the tile 
which occupies the alternate “places in the upper row, after 
thus extending to the length of fourteen tiles, (7 feet,) is re- 
placed throughout the other seven by one which appears in 
the engraring above the right hand coat of arms, this latter 
being changed for one with flowers, &c., in a battlemented 
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and his graiidaiighter Pliiiipim brought it to Sir Nicholas 
Cnrew, who deceased in 1404, aged 00, ns appears from the 
elegant brass to his ineiuory in the chancel. It is clcai that 
the tiles, even if they were laid down by Sir Warren Aich- 
dcacon, could not have been designed much later than 1370> 
bnt they uere probably twenty years earlier 

7. Witliin a circle, two birds seated back to back, looking 
at each other: betueen them a plant, possibly intended for 
some sort of dead nettle. The comers arc filled, apparently 
with a quarter of a circle, and another figure adapted in fonn 
to the circles on each side of it 

This is not an uncommon ornament. iVu example occurs 
in tlie vestry of Bristol cathedral ; and I have seen a drawing 
of a similar tile at Tintern abbey, 'llie more common arrange- 
ment, however, is u ith then hole placed diagonally, and the 
birds seated on branches of the plant, uliich has usually tre- 
foils at 'its upper extremity. ‘ This ocem-s at Winchester, 
Exeter, Bristol, and Salisbu^y^ And a similar but simpler 
form exists ut Hercfoid. 

. 8. A circle, the comers ’being filled witli foliage growing 
from it, and having a sort of diamond formed mtlmi it by 
•ph’cles sprung from the comers as centres This diamond is 
filled by a cross and four squares, and tlie four spaces fonned 
by the intersecting circles have fisli in them 

Ou the authority of this tile \\c might arrange those con- 
taining fish {ca\ gr. Nicliols, p. vi ) in squares, head to head, 
and tad to tail, as well ns heads inn.aicls, of which examples 
e.xist in the Exchequer chamber, Exeter cathedral ; in which 
case they resemble another not uncommon tile. Indeed some 
faint traces of the arrangement beie suggested, exist in 

9. A diamond, fonned similarly to that in the centie of 
the last described tile, and is filled with a low of spots and 
a flower of eight petals, both adapted to the space The four 
corncra contain coaisely designed fleurs-de-lis, pointing out- 
wards. 

'A somewhat different tile, to which the above description 
would apply, occurs in St, ^Michael’s chapel, Exeter cathe- 
dral. 

^ 10. This tile is dirided into nine spaces by nairow strips 

^ Ntchoh’ No 9S teems to be a fragment of a tile of this sort 
• VOL. Ill, 
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of yellow, having the effect of coarsely clrai^Ti circles, sprung 
from, the centres of these spaces, and nowhere coutiiined so 
as to intersect. 

11. Tliis tile is divided by continuous yellow lines into . 
sixteen squares, each containing a square with its sides hol- 
lowed out. 

12. Within a border, embattled externally, are nine six- 
petalicd flowers, their petals formed like those of primroses. 
They arc divided into tlu«c rows by wavy^ lines. 

13. A Catbarinc-wheel window, (four tiles completing the 
pattern,) the capitals of the shafts marked. The corners arc 
filled with parts of a circle and a quatrefoil. 

This is a very common pattern. It occurs in fragments at 
Ipplepen, Devon ; at Exeter cathedral : and at Winchester it 
is largely used in the Lady Chapel. The Ilaccombe example 
is, like most of the other tiles at the same place, ver}' care- 
lessly executed; in fact there is not one tile with the shafts 
proceeding straight from the centre, though several moulds 
were employed, as appeare from the number of these sliafts, 
varjnng from nine to eleven. 

The number of existing examples of the ' original arrange- 
ment of pavements of decorative tiles is now so small, that; 
any authentic cridcncc, such as the remains which have been 
described, deserves attention. It is chiefly owing to the 
neglect of such nutljoritic.s, that the pavements which of late 
years have been so much in vogue, as accessories to architec- 
tural decoration, have for the most part so unsatisfactor)' an 
appearance, and harmonize so little with llic structures wJiich 
hey arc destined to ndoni. 
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PRrMr\Ai. rcRiOD. 

The Rev. J. GriTe*!, or Borri-i in Os«oiy. Secretarj, forwanletl the 
following coKimunicatiou i “ Some lime since the proprielor of the lands of 
Cuffborough, Mtuite in llic parish ofAgliaboc.and Queen’s County, onleretl 
a mound of earth in one of his fields to he removed Alter his labourcrji 
had cleared awaj a con'sidcnhle portion of the hillock, thej exposed to 
view A heehive-shaped structure of tough stones, three or four of iihich 
being removed gave entrance to a chamber within, which proved to be 
sepulchral. This cliamber, measuring about five feet in diameter, had been 
formed by placing a circle of large stones on edge, at the back of which clay 
and small stones seemed to have been carefully and compactly banked up} 
the upright stones measured about three feet and n half in height from the 
floor of the chamber. On the upper edge of this circle, and vvilli a slight 
projection over its inner face, was laid, on the flat, another circle of toler- 
ably large stones, above these another row also projecting, and so on until the 
. dome was closed at the apex by a single large stone. The floor of this 
chamber, wbicli was perfectlj dry, was covered by about an inch in depth 
of very fine dust; and in the centre, lying confusedly, were the bones of two 
human skeletons. The bones were quite perfect when first exposed to the 
almosphere, but in a short tune crumbled away. From their position when 
discovered, it would appear as if the bodies had been placed in a sitting 
posture, and that the bones, in tlie process of decay, had fallen one upon the 
other. One of the skulls was probably that of a female, being considerably 
smaller than the other, but on this point 1 cannot speak positii ely. The 
sepulchral chamber just described had evidently been built over the bodies 
of the deceased persons, there being no door, or other aperture by whicli 
they could afterwards have been introduced. The bones shewed no sign of 
cremation, and the impalpable diisl covering the floor of the chamber, 
proved that the dead bodies had been placed there entire, and had under- 
gone the process of decay after being enclo«ed within the rude stonework 
of their tomb ; around and above which, earth had been heaped up, thus 
f(5rming a regular sepulchral tumulus 

Were there, at the present day, any doubt as to the purpose for whicli 
the well known tumuli, existing at New Grange, Dowth, and Knowlh on 
the margin of the Boj ne, near Brogheda, had been constructed, the tumulus 
and sepulchral chamber above desenbed, would serve to indicate that pur- 
pose ; for, altliough on a very diminutive scale, it is identical in principles 
^ of construction with the Jbrmer ones, presenting only such differences iu 
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tlelijl as maj be accounted for bj its fir infenor size The tumuli on tlic 
Boj lie were roj nl sepulchre's evb coiopii'sing imny clnmbers connected by 
pas's'iges, whilst the Cnffborourjli tumulus was mo-^t probablj the bunal 
place of a petty cbieftniu of the district Mr Petrie in Ins recent able work 
has5 proved bej ond a doubt that the tumuli on the Boyne were erected na 
the burial places of the Irish monarchs of the Tuatha De Danann race in 
proof of which he quotes m the original Irish a passage fiom the ‘ Dinn 
•senchus (contained in the Book of Ballymotc fol 190) destnptive of that 
royal cemetery of which the following is his translation 

Of the monuments of Brugh(Brugli na Boinne) here viz .the bed of the 
daughter of Forann the Monument of the DagJa, the Slound of the Morn 
gan the Monument of (the monster) Mala, the Bare of Cnmthanir 

r<ianar“ in which he was inteired the grave of Fedelniidh the Lawgiver^, 
the Caim ail (stone earn) of Conn of ll e Hundred Battles®, the Cumot 
(commensurate grave) ofCairbrc Lifoachair**, thePuIacht ofFiacha Sraiph 
tinr® — Pefries Ecel Architecture of Ireland ^c.pp 100,101 

From the above passage we are enablcil to assigri the tumuh on tlie Boyne 
to a date fiom about B C 100 to \ D 200 from its similarity of tvpc the 
tumulus at Cuffborough must be considered of the «ame pened This tumu 
las presents aa csimpleof the disu«e of cremation \\ bethec or not the 
remains originally deposited in New Grange and the other tumuli on the 
Boy ne weie subjected to the action of fire has not, tint 1 am aware of been 
Certainly determined If we mayciedit Ledwich, no remams of a«hc« or 
mark® of cremation were ob cirablo there in his time and 1 c mentions 
having seen it stated in the MS additions to the Loiithnin made by Mr 
M ii^l t anl then in pos«e«eion of a Mr Allen of Darlington, that on first 
ei Icnng the dome of New Grange two skeletons were found ^ llowcvci 
this may have been thennodcni condition of the royal tumuh on the Boyne 
cannot be depended onavith the same certainly as that of the small tumulu® 
under notice , for whil«t the latter fioin its very insig^ficance escaped vio 
lation and ruuained undiatnrbed until accident at the pre ent day caused 
it« discovery tic former being the well known burial place of the Irish 
kiiig« wcie at a veiy early period broken open iii search of plunder, the 
annals of Ulster as quoted 1 y Mr Petrie relate this act of spohatioii as 
follows 

‘AD €S2 The cave of Acliadb Aldai and of Cnodliba (Ivnowlh), and 

the cave of lie sepulchre of Boadan over Dubhad (Dow Ih) and the cave of 

Ihc wife of Gobhaii uere eearehed by the Danes quod antea non perfectum 


• Cr ll a n N anar became monanh 
of Ireland AM 1021 and re gned 16 
jcaix— Keatogs Hi too of IreUnt 
IbWc ofKi J.S. ' 


» Fedcl idl tl e I a»g icr beramo i . 
narcl of Irvbnd \U Ml and rei t 
ayrnr*,— lh<L *' 

«■ Coi nor tl c llun Ini Ihtlles brcai 
I arcl oflnhi I V 1) 1. ontT. «■. 
-imi-ll I 


® Ca rbre Liftacl a rbeca ne moiwrchfl’ 
Irelaa d AD iol and re gned 27 Jiara.— 
Ibd 

♦ 1 lad a Sn pi tme became monarch of 
Ireland AD 2b’ andreg cdSOjcars. — 

11 J 

* I edwich E \nl quiUc' 2n I ed. p. 41 
New Cirange was first o) c e 1 in moden 
I I es IQ l) c year lO D tbiiL 
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c*:! on one occision that the three kings AmlafT, Imar, and Aiiisle, wort 
plumlenng the terntorj of Flann the «on of Coming’ — Lccl Archiiecturc 
of Irchml, 5^ , p 10*2 

I regret to itate Uiat shortlj after the discovery of the lurauhis at Cuff 
borough, some persons proceeded to cxcaaate beneath the upright stones 
\shich formed the base of the chamber, w starch of that mv\cU de«ired object, 
‘a crock of gold, by which the entire structure was reduced to an undis 
tinguisbable mass of nun , and the \ erj stones are, I behei c, now remoa cd 
But in order that so interesting an caample of ancient In«h pagan sepulture 
may not be lost, I tru«l that tins, burned notice of it maj be deemed worthj 
of a place in the page** of the Archieological Journal * 

Sir Phdip dc Jlalpas Grey Egerton, Bart .MB. communicated the 
following note on the di'scoaerj of a sepulchral um in a tumulus on Dcla 
mere Forest, Cheshire 

‘ In Ormerod s Ili^torj of Cheshire the following description is gnen of 
a group of tumuli on Delamcrc Forest - — 

‘A mile toulli ea**! of the fool of the lull (of Eddisbury,>ftt the lower end 
of a small natural lake called Fish Pool, arc the tumuli known hj the 
name of the Scien Eons iindoubtedlj the ‘Tir Loos’ alluded to bj 
Leland as the marks of ‘ men of irirrc,’ and much spoken of in his tunc 
lhe\ arc ranged in a form ttearlj acmiciicular, and are of different sues, 
aarjing in diameter at the base from 105 to 10 feet ’ In a note at the foot 
of the page the mcasurcmenls are delailctl thus * Beginning at the highest 
tumulus in the annexed plan and following the fcmicirclc, the tumuli 
measure m diameter at the base 105 lOJ, 10, 105, GO, C8 feet The 
«eicnthhas been carried awaj to form a road The plans of these tumuli liaao 
been reduced from the great ra »p of the forest, bj perratsuon of the com 
miasioners’ The text couUimee , ‘ One has been remoacd lu the recent 
alterations on the forest, and another aias opened at a former period, both 
of avhich were composed of the dry graaellj soil of the forest and contained 
a black matter similar to that which appeared on opening Castle IIill Cob ’ 
The latter is a tumulus also on Delamerc lorc«t, in connection with a 
second called Glead IIill Cob, and ts stated to base contained ‘ a quantity 
of black soil ailncli might be supposed to be either animal matter, oi pro 
duced bj the effects of fire ’ By an act of parliament winch recened the 
rojal assent Juue 0, 1812 two commissioners were appointed for allotting 
thcavaste lands on the forest, and that portion including the Seven Lows 
fell to mj share From that period until very recentlj the tumuli remained 
undisturbed, but in Febriiarj last a tenant emplojcd m cultivating the 
adjoining land being in want of materials to level an old road opened for 
that purpose the tumulus referred to in Ormciods plan as No 6 On 
found that so far from being composed of the ‘diy 
gravelly Rod of the forest ’ as the others were, with the exception oi the 
supeificial covering it was composed cntirclj of fiagments of the sandstone 
^rock, deuved apparently from an old quarrj between the tumulus and llic 
lake on its noi th, called F i«h Fool On raj retui n from Loudon some daj s 
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nfler this hiding lecened informatiou tiat an iirn confuntrig bones had 
I eeti found I proceeded to tlic spot md < btained what information I could 
Irom an examination of the remainder of the lumiiliis and the account 
given by the workmen of the portions tJiey had removed On digging into 
the mo ind on the cast side they am\cd at a single layer of stones , on 
advancing a little further thej found two layers, still further the stones 
were three four and five deep The urn was found on the north east 
bide where the stones were two m depth It was reversed on a flat stone 
nnd had no covering further than the sujverficial soil rragmenls of char 
coal and earth discoloured by fire were found over a great part of the 
floor of the mound From tins description obtained from the workmen 
(and which I helieve to be sahstanlially correct ) and from the appearance 
of the portion of the tumulus remaining at the time of my visit, it appears 
that the mod IS operamh in its construction was tins a circular area of a 
definite diameter was first selected and floored with a layer of stones, on 
this the funeral pile was con'structed Wlien the fire was evtingiiished the 
a-shes and bones were collected and deposited in the urn and the latter 
reversed m such a position near Uie circumference of the area that there 
should he no danger of its being crushed by the superincumbent structure 
This being arranged the tumulus was formed by piling stones nnd 
finally completed by a covering of sod The quantity of stones m this 
tumulus cannot have been less than fifty tons Its circumference was 
rather more than suty y ards and the height m the centre 6 feet 
‘ The urn is of earthenware, apparently s) ghtly hake 1 or sun dried 
The marl s of the latl e are visible in the interior but for lack of support 
while soft Its form is far from symmetrical Its d men«ions are as follows 
circumference at the rim 2 feet 7 inches, largest circumference, 2 feel 
1 1 inches , diameter of the foot 5 inches , height 1 foot 1 inch At four 
inches below the rim a raised fillet surrounds the urn and the portion 
between the run and the fillet is rudely ornamented with parallel lines 
drawn diagonally m various directions but never decussating They appear 
as if formed by pressing a piece of twisted cord on the soft clay 

The annexed mteiesUng examples of Ue fictile vases of the primeval 
period were exhibited by Edward Strutt Eoq M P They were discovered 
on a nsin^ ground in the parish of Kingston upon Soar, Nottinghamshire 
Numerous fragments of urns were found dispeiaed over about an acre and 
a half of ground formerly plongl ed land, they were deposited about 12 
to 18 inches under the surface of the sod generally two or three urns 
together, surro mded by small boulder stones and fragments of bone 
appeared amongst their contents A bead of bone some fragments of 
metal and a few small portions of a colonrcd vitrified substance apparently 
beads winch ha I been exposed tofie werefound with the urns Thevases 
are drawn to a scale of two inclies to the foot Tlio first di'covery of urns 
in tl is place occurred in making a planlaUon during ll e year 1840 , about 
llree years after firlhcr researches were made, twelve or thirteen were^ 
found tolerably perfect but the number deposited must have been large the 




Another example of the curious ornamental collars to nhich the name 
of headed tore has been assigned by Mr Bird b has been comrauni 
cated 1 y ^Ir Thomas Graj It was fo ind by a labourer while cult ng 
turf in Socher Moss Dumfriesshire ahoit two milcB north of tl e Borclei 
Tower called Cumlongan Castle It lay m a email I owl w! ich measured 
in diameter in and 3 in depth tl is acsod was formed of tl in bronze 
plate ^c^y skilfully wrought The collar although similar in general de 
fflgn and adjustment to the curious specimen in Mr Dearden s possession 
and the one communicated to the Institute bj Mr Sedgwick differs from 
any I itherto found m the details of ornament The beads are boldly nl be I 
and grooaedlongitulinallj.cach bead measuring about an inch in diameter 
between everj two beads there is s small fiat piece f rmed like the wheel 
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of a pullej Tlic portion of tins collar t\hich pa'-'=C(l rouiul the nape of ■! e 
ncciv IS flat, smooth within, chased on the outer cclije, m imitation of a con? 
corrohontin^ Mr Birch s conjecture that this kind of collar was fa«hion«l 
originalh in imitation of n row of heads strains upon a cord Socher Mo«s 
appears to fiaae bicii a forest of great extent and lai^e trunks of trees are 
firqucnth found in il numerous ancient coins, seals and othtr remains of 
aanous pcnixls haac been brought lo light in cuttmg peal in tins great 
morass and the neighbouring lieiglit* are crowned bj encampments, sup 
po«od to be of Roman origin Mr Graj scut impressions from tno ®caN 
(liscoaercd in this moss one of them appeared to be an antique intaglio, 
reprcbcnling Mars, the other was a personal seal of late medieval date 
bearing an eagle tli'plajcd 
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Gicencesler, miy be acceptable to our readers. They are commiinicatcd by 
Mr. Macray, of Oxford. In 1747, Charles Julius Bertram, an Englishman 
Mho held the office of Professor in the Na\al School at Copenhagen, 
pretended to ha^e discovered an old manuscript which, he said, came into 
his possession “ with many other curiosities, in an extraordinary manner. 
He sent an extract from it, together with a facsimile of three lines, to Dr. 
Stukelej , who,*aeccived by its apparent antiquity, subsequentij published an 
analysis of the work, founded on a series of letters from Bertram. The 
treatise first appeared in a complete form at Copenhagen in 1758; a 
translation of it was published in 'London in 1809. Prom the date of its 
publication up to the present time it has been referred to by the best vmters 
on English Hlstorj'. Whitaker, the historian of Slauchcster, dated from the 
discovery of Richard’s work a new era for the elucidation of the earliest 
period of British history ; Lingard, Lappenberg, and otliers bare appealed 
to its authority. Nevertheless there has long been a suspicion of its authen- 
ticity; and in 1838 the council of the English Historical Society issued a 
paper stating the doubtful character of Richard’s work, and explaining the 
reasons which led them to reject it from among the received materials of 
English history. Tit Charles Wex. a German critic of distinction, has 
recently publi8hcd>* an essay to prove that this treatise was fabricated by 
Bertram.' The points on which M. Wex relies are these; 1. In the 
passages quoted from Tacitus readings are often found taken fiom later 
editions, readings arising cither from accidental cnors of tlie press in those 
. editions, or from the conjectures of scholars. II. Where did the Engli-li 
’ monk of the fourteeatUccntuiygetthe fifteen Greek and Latin writers whom 
he quotes ? Where did he obtain Tacitus, and above all, where did he find 
his Agricola? Whatever treasures the ancient monastic libraries in 
England of the seventlv and eighth centuries may bav e possessed we know 
were destroyed hy the Danish rnvaders. But even in the most llouiishliig 
period of the earlier ages, there vvas no Tacitus in England. Alcuin, who in 
Ids poem ‘ de Pontificibus’ celebrates tlie riches of the English libraries, 
knew of no copy of this author. Of Roman historians he names only 
(v. 1549 ) 

* Hutonci veteres, Poropcias, PUmus, ip?e 
Acer .tnstoteles, rhetor quoqne TuiLus logcns ’ 

The British historians of that period, Gildas, Nennius, Asserius, Beda, do 
not betray the sbghtcst knowledge of the events of their native land as 
narrated by Tacitus The advocates of Richaid would seem to have in 
some degree anticipated this objection, as Stukeley remarks that Widniore 
liad communicated to him a certificate fiom winch it appeared that Richard 
received a license from his abbey, in 1391, to make a journey to Rome ; 
but M. Wex observes that it is questionable whether in the'l4th centurj 
a raatmscnpt of Agricola vvas to he found even in Rome Bertram would 


• •* M Wes's tssa) is printed in the rolge, 
' ' Hhemisehes Museum fur Philologi«,Neue 1845 * 
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jKtsta, uncut, and eti caiochon ; 
tlie other nilli a paste foimecl of 
tvfo teytrs *, vtpjvet Uew*^ cf v\ 
dtill smalt colour, the lower dark 
bro\\n. The de>ice engraved or 
impressed upon itis, apparentlj, 
an ear of corn. These rings bear 
a coiiRlderabJc resemblince to 
one exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries by Lord Albert 
ConjTigham, in 1842, and discovered in Ireland, with other gold ormments 
near the entrance of the ca\C8 at New Grange; a denarius of Gela was 
found near the same spot*. Another ring, verj' similar m workmanship, 
is represented among't Roman Antiquities In Gough’s edition of Camden ; 
it was found on Stanmore Commonk 

A notice of the disco%ci j of numerous antiquities m the part of Cheshire 
which lies at the mouth of llie Dee, was communicated by the Rev. Abra- 
ham Hume, L.Ij.D., Local Secretary of the Institute at Liverpool. These 
vestiges of the various races which peopled the shores of that riaer in suc- 
ccssiotv, present the greatest variety, both as regards their natuie, and the 
period to wMch they maj* be assigned. Tlie collection formed by Dr. 
Hume comprises numerous ornaments of dress or personal u«e, implements, 
and curious spccimcnR of ancient workmanship, chieflj in metal : fragments 
of cattbemTaTC, and a few objects cvidentl) of modern date. A number of 
Roman and Saxon coins have been found, the lattci being generally sub- 
diaaded into halves and quarters We hope to be enabled to give, at some 
future occasion, a more detailed account of some of the curious antiquities 
which had been accumulated in the allovial deposit at the mouth of the 
Dee. 




KAXo>' rcRion. 

Is the second volume of the Archteological JounnI, p. 239, we gave a 
short account and plan of the remarkable crjpt beneath the site of the nave 
oT'flevliam cliurcb,‘5’or{hunibcflini! ”^Ve then obseiTetl that It might 
prohiblj he the identical suhteirancan oratory conRtnicfed by St. Wilfrid, 
ami suggested the proprietj of comparing its plan with that of the crjpt of 
Ripon catlicdml, origimlly one of Wilfrid's foundations. Jfr. Fairlcss, of 
Hexham, to whom wc were indebted for the materials of that notice, has 
since rc-examined the Ilevliam crjpt, and obtained a plan of that at Ripon, 
Ijrom which it appears that the design is the simc in both buildings. 
Mr. Fairleys remarks, that almost nil the stones of which the Hexham crypt 
is constructed arc sculptured, and, as wc suggested, of apparently Roman 
workmanship. This circumstance induced liim to examine the church at 
Corhridge. about four miles from Hexham, half a mile to the west of which 

• Archapolojpa, tol as* pi. xiv p 1S7. 1 Gough'* Canulen, vol i. p cxx. 
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much older date. The sword 
Is of Uie antique form, resembling 
tlie swords of the twelfth century 
found in Ireland, the distingtiishing 
marks of which are a large pommel 
and small handle. This tomb was 
erected, according to the in«crip. 
tion.hy Thomas Butler, LordCahir, 
and Elen his wife, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, but the 
date is unfortunatelj in part ob- 
literated. The inscription cora- 
memorates also the ancestors of 
Thomas Butler, commencing witli 
James GaWri, or the Englishman, 
who died in 1431. 

Amongst the numerous matrices 
of oflicial and personal seals, com- 
municated on rarious occasions, may 
be noticed the following, now In tbc 
possession of Colonel Bame, ofSot- 
tcrlcy Park. Two leaden matrices, 
of ppinted oral form, one of them 
• hearing a fleur-de-lys, with the 
' legend, iji sioiLL’ vriLL*! 

MOLENDINAItir. A brass lozcngc-shaped matrix, with a regal head 
issuant from a ship, as the principal device ; on either side of the bead a 
star, above it a star within a crescent. Legend, ^ Sis^lunt halliuorum 6c 
honrioito. Bate, the time of Edward III. A circular seal, apparently 
riemish, upon which was represented an ecclesiastic, kneeling before the 
Blessed Virgin and infant Saviour, with the following legend, S’ O 
P PIT! ecC'C PPEND' (ET) DeoeQ'GN’ A round privy seal, bearing the 
IIol> Lamb; legend, i|i siGILLVJr: secneTI. These interesting seals 
frere all found at Bunw/eh, ia SaBbIk, and were sent for examina- 

tion by Miss Gascojnc- 



X Satl»^ rnU? 


lEe regret that the difiailiy of nyrmthy the numeroxts tUusiraltom re. 
•juirret for many fonmmnirat/o/js of interest receiicd during the last quarter, 
' fUdi^es us to defer them until the next wmher. * 



Kouccs ot Xfto ^3ubhtntions. 


The Fcclesiasticai, Arcmitectdee of Iblland, anterior to the An^'to- 
Norman Invasion , coropn^inj an E««:iy on the ongjn and uses of The 
IIou>dTo'itt:r9 of Ireland, Bt Geobof Petrie, R H A , VP K I-^'- 
Vol I 4to Dublin, 1845 Also re printed in rojal 8vo , 184C 

HE character of tins work is already «o well 
established that it is needless to recom 
mend it to llic attention of the members of 
the Institute The object of the present 
notice IS therefore to make its nine and 
importance better known to tho«e who 
have not had access to the engmal work , 
to cjtaminellic data upon wlKch ''Ir Petnc 
has ventured to difllr from the opinions 
received among well informed antiqiiincs 
on eonie particular points in his c««ay , 
and to shew the light that has been thrown by his work upon the history of 
architecture 
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“ 3. That, previously to Genera! Vallancey,— a writer remarkable for the 
haring rashness of his theories, for his looseness in the use of authorities, 
and for his want of acquaintance with mediertll antiquities, — no writer had 
ever attributed to the round towers any other than a Christian, or, at least, 
a uiedieTsl otigin. 

“4. koA Ae evidences and arguments tendered in support 

of this theory hy Vallancey and Ws followers,— excepting those of the late 
Mr. O’Brien and Sir 'William Betham, which I have not thought deser\ing 
of notice,— have been proved to be of no weight or importance. 

“ In addition to the»e facts, the four which follow will be proved in the 
descriptive notices of the ancient churches and towers which will constitute 
thS^hird part of this inquiry. 

1. That the towers are never found unconnected with ancient ecclcMas- 
tical foundations. 

- “ 2. That then architectural styles exhibit no features or peculiarities 

■ not equally found in the original churches with which they are locally con- 
nected, when such remiin. 

“ 3. That on several of them Christian emblems are observable ; and 
that others display, in their details, a style of architecture unitersally ac- 
knowledged to belong to Cbn«lian times. 

“ 4. That lUey possess, invariably, architectural features not found in any 
buddings in Ireland ascertained to be of pagan times. 

“For the present, however, I must assume these additional facts os 
’ proved, and will proceed to establish the codcIusIods as to their uses origi- 
nally stated} namely, I. that they were intended to serve as belfriesj and, 
II. as keeps, or places of strength, in which the sacred utensils, books, 
relics, and other valuables, were deposited, aud into which the ecclesiastics 
to ivhoin they belonged could retire for security, in cases of sudden pre- 
datory attacli. 

“ These uses will, X think, appear obvious to a great extent, from their 
peculiarities of construction, which it will be proper, in the first place, to 
describe. These towers, then, — as will be seen from the annexed charac- 
teristic illustration, representing the perfect tower on Devenish Island in 
Lough Erne, — are rotund, cylindrical structures, usually tapering upwards, 
and varying in height from fifty to perhaps one hundred and fifty feet; and 
in external circumference, at the base, from forty to sixty feet, or somewhat 
more, Tliey have usually a drcular, projecting base, consisting of one, 
two, or three steps, or plinths, and arc finished at the top with a conical 
roof of stone, which, frequently, as there U every reason to behei e, termi- 
nated with a cross formed of a single stone. The wall, towards the base, 
is noer less than three feet in thickness, but is usually more, and occasion- 
ally five feet, being always in accordance with the general proporfions of 
the budding. In the interior they are divided into stories, varying in 
mimher fioni four to eight, as the height of the tower permitted, and usu- 
ally about twelve feet in height. These stories are marked either by pro. 
jccling bells of stone, set-offs or ledges, or holes in the wall to receiie 
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so that very little mortar appears to be inlcnniscd in tlic bwly of the « all ; 
and thus the outside of spwled masonry, e«peci.all)’, presents an almost 
uniaterrupted surface of stone, supplementary splinters being carefully 
inserted in the joints of the undried wall. Such, also, is the eljlc of 
Tna«onTy of the most ancient churches ; but it stiould be added that, in the 
interior of the walls of both, grouting h abund.nntly used. In some in- 
stances, however, the loners present a surface of ashlar ma«onrj*,— hut 
rarely Hid in courses perfectly regular,— both externally and internally, 
though more usually on the exterior only; and, in a feu instances, the 
lower portion of the towers exhibits le«9 of regularitj than the upper parts 
“In their archileclutal fcalutes an equal dixerritj of stjlc la oh«crvablc ; 
these the doorway is tlie most remarkable. M'hen the tower is of 
rubble masonry, the doorways seldom preaeiit anj deconlion«, and are 
either quadrangular, and coxered with a Hnlcl, of n single stone of great 
«izc, or semicircular-hcadcd, either by the construction of n regular arch, 
or the cutting of a single stone. There arc, houoter, two instances of xerj' 
richly decorated doorwaja in lowers of tliis description, namely, those of 
Kildare and Timahoe. In the more rcguHrly constructed towers the door- 
ways are always arched scmiclrcttlarly, and arc usually ornamented with 
architraves, or bands, on their external faces. The upper apertures but 
very rarely jhesent any decoration®, and are most usually of a quad- 
rangular form They are, bowexcr, sometime® scmlcircular-headcd, and 
still oftener present the triangular or straighl-xided arch. 1 shonld further 
' add, that in tlie construction of these apertures very frequent examples 
’ occur of that kind of masonry, consisting of long and short stones alter- 
nately, now genemllj considered by antiquaries as n characteristic of Sa.xon 
architecture in England. 

“The preceding description will, I trust, be sufficient to satisfy the 
reader that the round towers were not lU-advpled to the double purpose of 
belfries and castles, for which I have to prose they were chiefly designed; 
and keeping this double purpose in view, it will, I think, satisfactorily 
account for those peculiarities in their structure, which would be unneces- 
sary if they had been constructed for either purpose alone. For example, 
if they bad been, etacted. tn aetvo tb/i Yw.xya.'Ui, wS VVAre. 

would be no necessity for making their doorways so small, or placing them 
at so great a distance from the ground ; while, on the other hand, if they 
had been intended solely for ecclesiastical castles, they need not haxe been 
of such slender proportions and great altitude.” pp. 353 — 7. 

This is an admirable summary of the whole work, and all that remains 
is to fill up the skeleton with examples. It is clear that the round towers 
must not be con«idered by tbemselvea, but alwaj s in counection with the 
churches to which they are attached. 

One more example must suffice to shew this connection. 

“ This lower, (Clonmacnoise,) as wdl as the church with which it is con- 
nected, is wholly budt of ashlar masonry, of a fine sandstone, laid in horitonlal 
courses, and is of unusually small size; It8heighl,mcluding the conical roof, 

. TOt. Ill, ^5 
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beuiir blit fifl} six feet, Us circumference tliirtj nine feet, and the ihicltness of 
Its wall ll ree feet Its interior exhibits rests for five floors, each story as 
usual being lighted)} a smal) aperture except the uppermost wl ich it is 
remarkable has but two opcmiigs one facing the north and the oUier the 
south These openings are also remarkable for their small > ^ 
form some are rectangular, and others semicircular headed pp 
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This also the only instance in which Uie apertures are reces«e 
Mr Petrie observes that it is a building obrio islj oj ttwtih laUr date than 
the gencralit} of the round towers and presents an equally singular 
lianty in the construction of its roof as compared with those of the o e 
towers namely its masonry being of that description called herring bone or 
rather herring bone ashlar and the only instance of such construction w ic 
these buildmgs now exh bit (p 411) let in another part of the wor 
we find Mr Petrie contend ng for the high antiquity of this tower setbng 
as de the strong eiadence winch wonld fix it at the end of the twelfih cen 
tury the Registry of Cloninacnoise and the opinion of Archbishop tJsber 
and Sip James Ware and endeaxotinng to prove hy tradition that itj* 
some centuries older although the utmost that the incidental notices he has 
80 ingeniously collected can prove is that there was a church on this site 
at an earlier period —the old and often exploded but constantl} recur 
nng fallacj of confounding the date of the original foundation with that 
of the ciisling structure , and this appears to be the great blemish o 
Mr Petne s work Ihroi ghaut he has demoli«hed all his predece«®ors bui 
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is not content to let the rewlt of his own labours rest on Itic basis of 
probability, and a comparison with similar buildings in other parts of 
Europe of the periods to which he asrigns several of tlicse intcrcstiiii; 
structures. We may follow him safely as a guide to a great extent, but 
must draw hack from some of hU conclusions, especially when he endea- 
vours to prove that the chetron and other ncU known ornaments usually 
considered as Norman, were in use in Ireland long and long before the 
conquest of England by the Normans. The cridcnce which he brings for- 
ward on this head is by no means conclusive, or satisfactory. In this par- 
ticular Mr. Petrie seems not to have escaped from the usual prejudices of 
his countrymen, in no one instance will the evidence on this subject hear 
^ifhng; but as this is the onl) weak point in the book, it is not necessary to 
dwell upon it farther, and the examination of each particular instance would 
occupy more space than our limits vvill nlTord. 

With tlua protest we pa^s on to the more pleasing task of shewing tliat 
Mr Pcliie has brought to light a lai^c class of buildings in Ireland of a 
period more remote tlian anj that arc known to ciist in England, and has 
established their date with much re«carcli and ingenuity, in a manner 
which leaves nothing to be derived, and upon evidence which appears quite 
irresistible. In other ca«cs, wlicre the evidence is of more doubtful cha- 
racter, he stdtcs it clearly and candidly, and though lie has an evident 
leaning to one side, generally that which gives (he greatest antiquity to 
the structure in question, he endeavours rather to lead than to ding his 
readers along with him. 

*‘ It must be admitted that the opinion cxprcs«ed by Sir Jomes "Ware, as 
founded on the authority of St. Bernard’s Life of St.Malachy, that the 
Irish first began to build with stone and mortar in the twelfth ccntiiryi 
would, on a casual examination of the question, seem to be of great weight, 
and extremely difBcult to controvert ; for it would appear, from ancient 
authorities of the highest character, that the custom of building both houses 
and churches witli oak timber and wattles was a peculiar cbaractcrislio of 
the Scotic race, who were the ruling people in Ireland from the introduc- 
tion of Chnstianitj till the Anglo-Norman Invasion lii the twelfth century. 
Thus we have the authority of Venerable Bede that Fmian, who had. been 
a monk of the monastery of Iona, on becoming biriiop of Limlisfame, ‘ built 
a chutcb for his episcopal sec, not of stone, but allogctber of sawn wood 
covered with reeds, after the Scotic [that the Irish] manner.’ 

* ‘..fc fecit Ecclesiam Episcopali e«U congniam, quam tamen more 
Scottorum, non dc Ivpide, sed de roborc secto, lolacn compoauit atque 
hirundine texit ’ .Serfs, IlUi. Eccl., lib in. c. 25. 

‘ In like manner, in Tneclnn’s Annotations on the Life of St, Patrick, 
preserved in the Book of Armagh, a MS. suppo«:ed to be of the seventh 
century, we find it stated, that 'when Patrick went up to the place which 
is called Foirrgea of the sons of Awley, to divide it among the sous of 
Awlej, he built there a qtnndrangular church of moi«t enith, because wood 
. was not near at band.’ " 
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‘ ‘Et ecce Patricias perrexit ad agnim qui dicitur Foirrgea filiorum 
Aniolngid ad dividendum inter filios Amolngid et fecit ibi Kclesiam terre 
nam de humo quadratam quia non prope erst sih a ’ — ^Fol 14, b 2 

‘ And lastly, in the Life of the airgin St Monnenna compiled by Con 
chubran m the twelfth century as quoted by Usher it is similarly stated 
that she founded a monastery wl ich was mode of smooth timber, according 
to the fashion of the Scotic nations who were not accustomed to erect 


stone walls or get them erected 

E lapide enim sacras -edes efRcere tarn Scotis quam Dntonibus 
morem fuisse insolitum, ex Bedi quoq, didicimus Indeq, m S Monenna 
monasteno Ecclesiam constructam fuisse notat Conchubranus 
dolahs juxta morem Scolieanan gentium eo quod macenas Scoti non s<fe it 
/acere, nee factas halere — Prtmord a p 737 

I haae gnen these passages m full — and I believe they are all t a 
have been found to sustain the opinions alluded to — m ordei that the 
reader may haae the whole of the evidences unfavomable to the antiquity 
of our ecclesiastical reraams fairly placed before him , and I confess it does 
not surprise me that considering how little attention has hitherto been 
paid to our existing arcTiitectural monuments the learned in the 
c untrics should have adopted the conclusioo which such CMdenccs shoul 
naturally lead to or even that ll e learned and judicious Dr*Lani an nl o 
was anxious to uphold the antiquity of those monuments should have 
expressed his adoption of a similar conclusion in the following words 

Piior to those of the twelfth century we find very few monuments of 
ecclesiastical architecture m Ireland This is not to be wondered at be 
cause the geneial fashion of the country was to erect their buildings of 
wood a fasinon, which m great part continues to this daj m several 
of Europe As consequently their churches also weie usually halt o 
wood It cannot be expected that there should be any remains of such 
churches at present — Eccl Htsl vol iv pp 3017^92 

It 18 bj no means my wish to deny that the houses built by the ScoUc 
race in Ireland u ere usually of wood or that verj many of the churches 
erected by that people immediately after their conversion to Chri'tianity 
were not of the same perishable matcnal I have already proved the^e 
facts in mj Eseaj on the Ancient Military Arcl itccture of Ireland anterior 
to tl c Anglo Noiman Conquest But I have also shewn m tint Essaj 
that the earlier colonists m the countrj the Firbolg and Tuatln De Danann 
tribes, wlich our 1 istornns bring hither from Greece at a acrj remote 
penod were accustomed to buill not only their foi tresses but even their 
dome roofed houses an 1 sepulchres of stone without cement and in the 
stjlo now usuallj colled Cyclopean and Pclisgic I 1 ave aKo shewn that 
tl 13 custom ns applied to tlicir forts and houses was continued m tho«e 
j arts of Ireland in ich those ancient settlers remained even after the 
i ilrwluclion of Clinslinnitv and, as I eI all picsently shew was adopted by 
tl c Christ ans in t) cir rcbgto IS structures pp 122 2J 

Many examjlcs of ft esc tcmarkillc structures aic gnen 1 1 Mr Pelti'** 
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woA, one, of -which Iho eMdeoco appenra Ter, complete, m “ the house of 
6t Fioau Cam who flounshed m the sath centurj, and i. ou 

Church Island m Lough Lee or Cotrauu Lough, on the boundary of the 
haromes of Ireragh ani Dunkertm, m the countj of Kerry and four miles 
to the north of Derrynane Abbey, which derires its name from 
This structure, though nearly circular on the outside, is quadrangular 0 


the mside and measures sixteen feet sue inches m length from north to 
south, and fifteen feet one inch from east to irest and the -wall is seven feet 
thick at the base and at present but nine feet nine inches in height , the 
doorway is on the north side and measures on the outside four feet three 
inches in height and in width two fcctnme inches at top and three feet at 
bottom There are three stones forming the coi enng of this doorwaj of 
which the external one is five feet eight inches m length one foot four 
inches in height and one foot eight inches in breadth , and the internal one 
is five feet two inches in length ind two feet nine inches m breadth pp 
127—8 

* In Ihe Tcmote barony of Kerry called Corcaguiny and particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Sraerwick Harbour where the remains of stone for 
tresses and circular stone house*; are most numerou'^lj spread through the 
\allej3 and on the mountains wc meet with several ancient oratories, 
exhibiting oalj an imperfect development of the Roman mode of construe 
tion leiog built of uncemented stones admirably fitted to each other, and 

their lateral walls coni crging from the base to their apex in. cur\ ed Imes , 

inilecd their end n all* though in a much lesser degree converge also 
Anotl er feature m these edifices worthy of notice as exhibiting a cliarac 
tenstic which they hare m common vnth the pagan monuments is, that 
none of them eimce an acquaintance with the principle of the arch and 
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that, except in one instance, that of Galteras, their doom ays are extremely 
low, as in the pagan forts and honses 

“ As an example of these most interesting structures, which, the hislo. 
nan of Kerry truly says, ‘ may pocsibly challenge even the round towers as 
to point of antiquity,’ I annex a new of the oratory at Gallerus, the mo^t 
beautifully constructed and perfectly preserved of those ancient structures 
now remaining , and views of similar oratories will be found in the sue 
ceedmg part of this work 



“ This oratory, which is wholly built of the gi cen stone of the di‘«tiict, is 
externally twenty tHree feet long by ten broad, and is sixteen feet high on 
the outside to the apex of the pyramid The doorway, which is placed, as 
13 usual m all our ancient churches, in its avest end wall, is five feet seacn 
inches high, two feet four inches wide at the base, and one foot nine inches 
at the top , and the walls are four feet in thickness at the base It is 
lighted by a single window in its east side, and each of the gables was 
terminated bj small stone crosses, only the sockets of which now remain 
“That thc«e oratories, — though not, as Dr Smith supposes, the first 
edifices of stone that were erected in Ireland, — were tlie first erected (pr 
Christian u«es is, I think, extremely probable , and I am strongly inclined 
to believe that they may be even more ancient than the period assigned for 
the coniersion of tlie Irish generally by their great apostle Patrick I 
thonld state, m proof of tins antiquity, that adjacent to each of these orato 
lies maj be seen the remains of the circular stone houses which were the 
liahilatious of Uieir founders, and what is of more importance, that their 
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pravesaremirkcd bj upngbt pllnr stones sometimes beanDg inscnpUons 
m the Oghim chancier as found on monuments presumed to be pagan ana 
m other instances as at the oTaloty of Gallcrus with an ascription m 
the Greco Roman or Byzantine character of the fourth or fifth century, 
of which the annexed is an accurate cop} 



This inscription la not perfectly legible in all its letters but is sufficiently 
so to presene the name of the ecclesiastic viz 

‘THE STO^E or COLOM SON or MEL 


‘It IS greatly to he regretted that any part of this inscription should be 
imperfect but vre bai e a well preferred and most interesting example of 
the whole alphabet of this character on a piUar stone now used as a grate 
stone m llie church jard of lulmalhcdv, about a mile distant from the 
former anl where there are the remains of a similar oratory Of this m 
scnption I also annex a copy p 131 



Of the doorways windows and other details of these buildings we have 
a copious selection 

“ The next example which 1 have to submit to the reader is of some 
wbat later dale being tl e doorway of the church of St Fechin at Tore, 
m the count) of M cstmcalh erected, as we may conclude within the first 
half of the seventh century as the saint died of the memorable plague^ 
ubich ragetl m Ireland m the jear 661 

TliLs inagnif cent doorway , which the late eminent antiquarian traveller, 
Mr Idwanl Dodwell declared to me was as perfectly Cyclopean m its 
cl aracter as any specimen he liad seen in Greece is constructed altogcllier 
of SIX stones includmir the liatcl which is about fix fect m length and two 
m height, the stones being all of the thickncgg of the waU which is lliree 
f VI Tl IS doorway like tl at of the Lady e Church at Glendalough has 
a plain archuraic oier it, wh ch i- however, not continued along its sides 
a:.d aboic thi. there is a project ng tablet m the centre of which is sculp’ 
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tured in relief a plain cross Tvithin a circle. This cross is tlius alluded to 
in the ancient Life of St. Fechin, translated from the Irish, and puhlished 
by Colgan in his Acfa Sanctonan, at the 22nd January, cap, 23, p. 135. 


“ ‘ Dum S. FecWnus redirct Fouariam, ibique consisteret, xenit ad cum 
ante roEEs EccLEsia:, tbi ckux posita est, quidam a talo vsque ad xer- 
ticem lepra percussus.’ 

“ Though this doorway, like hundreds of the same kind in Ireland, has 
attracted no attention in modem times, the singularity of its massive striic* 
lure was a matter of surprise to an Intelligent writer of the sexenteentb 
century, Sir Henry Piers, p, 172. 

“ I haxe next to speak of the windows. In these features, which ^rc 
always of a single light, the same simple forms are found, which characterize 
the doorways, namely, the inclined sides, and the horizontal and semi* 
circular heads ; the horizontal head, howexer, so common in the doorways, 
is but of comparatively rare occurrence in the windows ; while, on the other 
^ liand, the pointed head formed by the meeting of two right line*, which is 
so rare, if not unknown, tn tlic mo«t ancient doorways, is of very frequent 
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occurrence 1 ranr obser-e also, tint tlie liornonlal beaded window and 
the triangular headed one, are'usttally found in the south wall of the chan 
cel. and aery rarely in the cast avid!, 'nhwl' »s«nlly contains a scmicreular- 
headed window, the arch of which is often cut out of a single stone, as in 

the annexed example m the church of the Trinilj , at Glendalough p 179 



' A. senncireiiKt headed window in the east end of St Mao Darn a 
church, on the island called Ctuach Mte Dare off the coast of Coiniamara , 
and a semicircuhr headed ^Tln 
do\>, quadrangular on the inside^ 
in the east end of St Ctonan^ 
church at Termoncronan, m th^ 
parish of Cairon baron j of Bur 
rcn, and count> ot Claie 

“ The same mode of construe 
tion obserrable m the atid 
dow« of the 'incient oratones» 
which ore built without cement^ 
in the neighbourhood of Dingle, 
in the countj of Kerr) , as ifl 
the east and only Avindow m the 
oratorj at GAlletus, of winch ftW 
external xiew has been already 
giien p 182 

“ As an example of the gene 
Ta\ ^pcarance of these primitiae 
slructHrcs when of inferior «ii<e, I annex an engraaing of Hit aery ancient 
church called Tcmpull Ceaynanacb on Inis "Nfeadhoinjor the Middle Island 
of Aran, m the Baj of Galwaj Tins little church — whicli would he in per 
feet prebcrvalion if its stone ro>f remained — measures on Uie inside hut 
sixteen feet six inches in length, and twelve feel six inches in breadth 
ahd Its nails, which arc three fe®t »n thickness, art limit m a stilt ntiilt 
\o« MI \ a , ^ ^ 
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Cjclopean the stones being throughout of grent size inti one of them not 
less than eighteen feet in length — which is t)je entire external breadth of 
the cburcb — and three feet in thickness 

‘Theincient churches are not houreiei alnais so uhollj unadorned 
m many instances the} present flat rectangular projections or pih«ter< of 
plain masonry at all their angles and the«e projections are in some m 
stances carried up from the perpendicular angles along the faces of the 
gables to the vei} apex as appears in the annexed engraving of St Mac 
Dara s church on the island of Cruach ^Ihic Dara off the coa«t of 
Connamaia 
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which seems to be of cotemporancous erection and which, hhe that of 
KiWirc exhibits many pecuIniiUes Uvit I do not recoliect to hate found 
in bniWjngs of tl e Normaij times cither m England or Ireland The 
general appearance of this doorway will be seen m the above sketch 

‘ The strongest evidence la /aiottr of (he nnfijKdy of this doorway may 
however he diawn from the constTuction and geneial s^le of the tower, as 
m the fne jointed character of de ashlar ttorl in the doorway and windows , 
and still more in the straightaided arches of all the windows, winch with 
tbej£S9eption of a small qiiadrangwUr one, perfectly agree in style with 
those of the most ancient churches and lound towers in Ireland and with 
those of the churches in England now considered as Saxon p 235 
Mr Petrie give” a profusion of lUustiations of the details of the church of 
the monastery at Glendalough all of which have rery much the look of 
twernii ccntviry work, though he endeavonrs to prove them much older , yet 
ihey correspond so ncarh with the details of the church of Cormac, that 
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m the tenth or beginning of the cle\eutli century, bj some of Cormac's 
successors m Cashel , but he adds, Uni it was ‘ prior to the introduction of 
the Norman and Gothic “tylei, foi m e\er3 respect it is purely Saxon ’ 
Dr Milner, from who-^e reputation as a wriler on aiclntectural antiquities, 
we might expect a sounder opinion, declares that * the prc’^ent cathedral 
beats intrinsic marks of the age assigned to its erection, namelj, the 
twelfth , as does Corraac s church, now called Cotmac a hall of the tenth ’ 
~2Hners Letters, p 131 And lastly, Mr Brewer, somewhat more 
cautiously indeed, expresses a similar opinion of the age of this building ; 
‘ This edifice is said to hare been erected in the tenth century, and from 
its aichitectural character few will be inclined to call in question its preten- 
"sion to so high a date of antiquitj ’ —Beauties of Ireland, vol i , Introduc- 
tion p cxm 

‘ A reference, however, to the authentic Irish Annals would have shown 
those gentlemen that such opinions -were wholly erroneous, and that Ar* 
church did not owe its erection to the celebrated Corraac Mac Cullenan 
who flourished m the tenth century, but to a later Corraac, in the twelfth, 
namelj, Corraac Mac Carthy, uho was al'Ki king of Munster, and of the 
same tribe with the former. In the Munster Annals, or, as they are gene 
rallj called, the Annals of Inmsfallen, the foundation of this church is 
recorded p *283 
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concentric and recedine arcli'inouIdingN, and has a richly decorated pedi. 


raent over its external arch. The ba' 
way represents a helmeted centaur, 
shooting with an arrow at a lion, 
which appears to tear some smaller 
animal beneath its feet.” P. 2TO- 

The peculiar kind of doable ba«c 
which occurs in this chapel is found 
also in sereral of these Irish build- 
ings, and may be regarded as another 
pio\incialism. 

The tno following illustrations will 
sene as examples of the most peculiar 
of the windows, the first representing 
one of the small round windows at the < 
of Cormac's church ; and the second. 


relievo on the lintel of fhi< door- • 



:ast end of the croft over the chance! 
one of the windows in the round 


tower of Timahoe. 



AnoUicr very interesting feature in Mr. Petrie’s valuable work con«i‘ts 
of tlie number of examples with which he has furnished us of early torob- 
stoncs, Mmetimes with in.cripUons only, of which two specimens hare 
^rcady b«n given; others ornamented with crosses. and with the inter- 
laced work usually called the Runic knot, r^hich Mr. Petrie considers to 
bavc been in use in Ireland long anterior to the irruption of the.Pane*. 
Tb^c ornaments Mr. Petrie suppose# to hare been most used - during tie 
ninth and tenth centuries, after which I bavc teen no example of it on such 
monuments He g,rcs examples also of several other figure* of similar 
:< IV y* , exactly the same, one of the mo«l interesting of which 

Ifi.bmVn^S*^ • MMlhumai, one of the three 
» MMteil Alfred the Great in the year 891. and whose death l«’ 
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^\ e cannot conclude tl la notice of Mr Petna s ccr> ^alulble work n\th 
out congratulating iim that tlis labour of h>B life has lot been in tom 
that be baa rendered good eemce to bis countrf» and contributed an 
interest ng chapter to the general history of architeclxire take this 

opportunity also of thanking him for the u«e of the woodcuts he has kindly 
lent us for th a article 

A Citant rt,^^JSTnATI^G the Abchjtecivue of Wlstminstee AnBty 
Bj r Bedford Jun Ixindon \V \\ Bobui^on 

This is one of the best ifnot the tery be«t of the Pjctonal Charts of 
Gothic Architecture of \vb ch we I a^e lately had so many tl c litl ognphy 
18 beaut fully executed and the drawing on tl e wl ole is cred table tins 
cannot often be said of thc«e p bl cations wl ich hai c enjoyed modi greater 
populinly of hte than tbeir merits in gei ersl warrant Tl ey arc all i 
tende^^^is royal roads to k owledge and of Co irse the knowledge conveyed 
bj them 13 of tl e most aoperfic al character "W 1 en conhned to a parti 
cuhr build ng as in th s in innte there i$ less objection to tl em tl ey are 
a great improie cent on tl e old gmU books Such Utl ognpbic drawings 
as the e of Mr Bedford a are xaslty superior to the general i> of the phtes 
to be found in the local Guides and for tl e p irpose of mementos they arc 
re,aUy \al able 
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Ancient and Modern Architectdce consisttng of ^ lews Plans 
Elevations Sections and Details of llie most renia kable Edifices m 
the World Chionologically airinged bj Jdees GAiLHABiUP Second 
Senes \Sith Aicbaolog cal and Desctiptv\e Notices by E Breton 
Girault de P angey Langlois A Lenoir Raoul Rochette L Vaudoyer 
etc The Tianslationa revised by F Arundale and T L Donald on 
Prof Arch Univ Coll London London Firnitii Didot and Co 
1846 Folio 

"Ml Gailhabiud s second volume i resents a marked improreinent on bis 
fir t It contains evamplea selected from the Egyptian the supposed Pelas 
gm Celtic Grecian Roman Early Italia i Byzantine Gothic Renaissance 
and modem styles The plates are well executed particularly as regards 
details Among the beat of the n are the general view elevations and 
details of the remaiLable temple of Aroeris at Edfu m Efc.ypt the amphi 
theatre at Poh the church of St Mmiato near Florence a remarkable 
specimen of the Byzant nc style the cupola of which was cmbellisl ed by 
I uca della Robbia and bis brothers with representations of the four Evan 
gel sta and the Holy Gl o t a performance which t nsari mentions with 
praise Fne elaborate plates illustrate that splendid relic of Arab magni 
licence the mosque of Cordova and four are devoted to the interesting 
church of St Francis at Assist a celebnted example of tlie pointed style 
m Italj of tie thiteenUi century which has been ittribited but erto 
neously to Niccola Fi«ano \ asan s statement that it was designed by a 
German architect who was bro igl t i ito Italy by Frederic II is borne out 
by the cbancter of the fabiic more Tedesque than Italian The elev ation 
of the catbednl of 6 de seems to be slightly ot t of proportion and the 
ileta Is arc not so sat afactonly made out *is could be desired a remark 
which IS certamly not applicable to the fine plate of the church of St Louis 
at Pans a cunous example of the meretncious style of the time of Louis 
the T1 rteenth Tins wotl may be fa rly recommended to tl e arcbitec 
tural student who will derive much assistance from the clever descriptive 
notices which accompany the plates 

liiE Antiquities of Gainford in tiib Coumf of Durham com 
prisinj, tl e Baronial and Ecclcsiastic-il History of tl at Place and of 
Bimardcastle wiUi Desenptive Notices of Raby Castle Sta ndrop 
Church Denton and many otier objects of Ant quity m their vicinity 
By John Riclard ^albran Honorary Member of the Society of Anti 
quanes of Nc vcastle upon Tyne and Local Secretary of the ArebaJO 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland Ripon M Ha^on 
London J B Nicbols an 1 Son Simpkin Marshall and Co 1846 
This work of which only the first part is before us will make Mr M al 
I ran cred tibly known as an accurate and not inelegant contributor to 
tl c stores of rngli«h topograjdv it i* to be hoped U ere is sutTcienl 
Lvstc in tic rtislr cl which lo las selectel for illustration and its neigb 
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beurhooil, to rneoiiragc liim to complete a publication eo well be^un. 
TheTilhgeof Gainford.onthe north bank of the rirerTee8,^\as^n\entothe 
see of Durliam in the ninth century, bj Egrcd, bishop of Lindi'farne, and 
accordin'; to a pi««igQ in Simeon of Durham, it was the site of a inona«tery 
founded by llda or Lduine, a Korthumbrian chief, “ «ho had exchanged 
his helmet for a cowl,*’ and was buried in Us church in 801. It did 
not remain long an appanage of the bishops of Durham; having been 
mortgaged in the time of bishop Aldunc (998 — 1018) to tlic earl of 
Northiunbeiland, whose successors, according to Simeon, would never re- 
store it to the Church. We lia\e no other account of it until it was 
grinte 1 hj William Rufus about 1093 to Guy Bahul, and it remained with 
his descendents vmtil the reign of Kdward the rir«t. Tlie po««e«sion of 
Giinfo d by the Dahjls naturally induced Mr. Walbran to investigate the 
hi'toiy of that powerful faini!}, and among other results of his labour is 
an eloquent de'ence of that historically ill-used individual, John Raliol, 
king of Scotland, which has cspcchll) attracted our notice. As wc pro- 
pose to d'for any general examination of the work until its completion, 
which may be looked for at no distant time, wc have great pleasure on the 
present occasion in e\trictiag the authors estimate of the character of the 
60 called faindant king, of unfoitunatc inemor) ; it !!> a favourable specimen 
of Ml. WalbVan’s eariie*‘t style of composition 
“ The character of John Daliol, like that of most other uDfortunate and 
unsuece-sful princes, Ins been open to much unjust and ungenerous anj. 
madreroion. He has been accused of Iietrajing the Iiheriies of bis subjects, 
and peivoinlly of exhibiting a cowardlj and unraiginnimous demeanour. 
Yet.— mice with the mijunty, vvlicthcr judging of the prescuit or the past, 
success IS haileil as virtue, wliilc mi»‘ortuiie is bntiOed as ciime — it may 
be well to consider, if even here iiiefrectually and tliiii, obscurely, how far 
iiitere-ted were his accusers ; and what ju’^lice m that chivalious dnv would 
he meted by uncongenial minds to one, who it seems was more meek and 
beneficent than impetuous and warlike; more inclined to the society of 
cleiks than of knights ; more conversant with the powers of reason, than of 
the swoid. The accumulated olKcunty of six centuries is but a dense 
medium wherein to view the stronger shades of character, moulded by 
circum-.taiices and cauves on which no actual light is ihiowm; ,and which 
can only be faintly illumined by' recoids and documents, framed cautiously 
and systematically foi legal or diplomatic purposes. Something of this 
cinrarter raiy, however, be iiifenedfrom those few hut impoifant recoided 
actions, which mubt have been dictated by something moie than casual 
circ.Mlstances, oi inconsulerate inclination. If anything of hereditary 
qualities was transmitted from lus parents, and fostered and directed by 
them to the formation of hts disposition, he bad a father who was liberal- 
minded and brave, and a mother whose piety and benevolence were the 
admiiation of her own, and the benefit of succireding ages. Of the pursuits 
of his early’ day s we have no particular record ; but, since he was not then 
apparently destined to enjoy the great military inheritance to which he at 
VOL. in. B 1, 
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n A, u protection andterlome 

d, rZn f"" “ *' ^ ““'"ta'cd lo tlJ 

|^ad.r,rrn. Tl - fo,„,U„o„ of a ot r.rrrrbndgo .Ir ronSr,„,„.„ 

or 1.1. larm . Col'r.n>lr Indilolinn at Oifonl. that tra. d .n.~„dri hr 
f. ^ LroMicrs h,« feleclim of an f*pcc«l mimW of d srmSed cleHrv to act 
anjaneh«a«e<«ora on fn» eompetiuonfor tlic cromi— eren the<e incidents 
na% icdicjle to reanr and dfr»r«fnte to fame tl if be was infln-nced by 
the d ctatioa if rot ofpnrelrreli^iojs Tel ofsenousaad monJ emotions a 
lendencT to which, tie place of lu« edticalion and the doctrinal sts era of Ins 
tatorvon^tht not ineCVctinllTniinKter \niildandchn tnii Iilcspintisds* 
eemtblc in fbo*e extant diploiraticcorapositions which if not written hv ha 
hmd or wader hi-* immediile shc'afion roust bare proccedc f in spirit from 
li s RU?e*tioa and n «ijh<fanee roii<t hire jrct bis opproraJ Ja Jus 
e’o^jent reuncut on of ht« horaa-ie he enphat caJy objects fint to the 
ommc»,*< eoirunlled nciin<t inoralit\ and rel „ on His appeal lo the 
I reach hme breathes the Mine odmirabfe «j int , and it tniT nf«o be re 
wvled that at i tanc n J?eay«;»f<ce Aotat«? and eifeom«fanees commanded 
tl ercnanctalioncfliM so’emn fialtr he sought and awnted the di‘pen«itioa 
of him who he was tiught lo lclu.Te cou’d efTecliiillv blot out on earth what 
was registered in heaien Between Ins tempenment and I is laVnt there 
im^ht be, and probal h was some dispnfT but the greater part tf not the 
wbe'e of the ob'csjnv that bis been m t upon ) m seems to hare been pro* 
pasnted br nscnbinj to hts personal eowanhee those humiliiling wlanis* 
nons. which the entiles of the realm bid br their indr-cnrainite ind un 
coniilional aelnowled'Tnent of b dward « piramotinl aulhoniT attiched to 
tl e tenure orhr> crown A pnncrple wa« thi.« represented rn, and neees 
sanlr carncii out bv bn person tint Im errr since I ecn humiliating to tl e 
pcoj Ic of Scotland -a section of whom in Ihj. own day, clinioured ngiinst 
him from interested nnd treasonible pirluanship and others since be 
eiusc thev founil it more conretiicnl to male their bunidwiion i persoml 
niher than a nitionil net , and lo ci«t the bhme on the oin- mm who 
with a jwnlonaWc an I nilural deference of pair 0fi«m rtccired a splendid 
#ml undoubted lut othennsc unaltwnalle mhentince with dimuiished 
In Ire nther than o-n the regcnl represealatnes of flic reilro who, un- 
nitnoficiUr, and with no defensible molirc at ill consented to Us surren 
der under no duEmte condition H was not Tirtuallr fiom hts election and 
consequent submission thit the kingdom wis inrohcd in centuries of com^ 

motion and a^rcs ton Tmy other competitor, cren the 

Bmce mide the same submission sirore the sime ftilti, an 
reZoM ifthcr might -«»e.becroTnon.le.ine^ndnoni^^^^^^ 

1 dwanls end wis to l>e truntil wonll hmc been j.i 
lit stcmotl to threitm like tl e forie^ of chjlus 

tyu t( fitf TVjjBi'ao ^ *?•“ 

< The means might hue li<^n mere protneted , the end more certain and 
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perere. Therelinquisbraent of the treaty ofNortharopton, founded on an alli- 
ance invalid and unconsummated, could notdimlmsh the libertj or securitj of 
Scotland, -which had then acknowledged itself a fief of England , noi did the 
memorahle appearance of its Ling before the English parliament produce any 
national or unreasonable concession. "We may be both and generous in 
ascribing that appearance, a\ herein he deferred his royal dignity to what 
appeared a religious obligation, from a desiie to conciliate and temporise, 
•when he too well knew that treason would be in his camp, as interest was 
in his council. He might indeed lack that brutal spiiit that impelled Bruce 
to imbrue bis hand«« in his kinsman's blood befoie the altar of his God ; and 
that regal magnanimity that condemned Wallace to his doom : jet, courage 
avas never wanting when its pre<cnce would Jiave been successful; nor 
cea«ed he to iesi«t until all reMatance was unavailing. The appellation, 
too, from whence his cowaidice has been imputed, or more probably, sus- 
pected, was, with an unamiable feeling easy to undei stand, applied to him 
only after the adornments of royalty were temov ed from him ; and at best 
can be deemed but of doubtful intcrpretalioii. But, whatever was his capa. 
bility or his disposition, it will tax our credulity but little to believe that, in 
an age when the efi'uaion of human Wood was but hglitly regarded, he was 
guiltless of the foul crimes that stain so many of his contemporaries. That, 
from malice *to his king, and by treason to hb countr),be never sought, like 
Bruce, to wade thiough slaughter to a throne, nor like Edward, in the exer- 
cise of his sovereign authority, to shut the gates of mercy on mankind. • 

*• When the imagination would invest with its airy forms the heroic cha- 
racters of tho past, it may not inaptlj linger long on the last dajs of this 
* dim, discrowned king ' Divested of the emblems of the soveieignty he 
had enjojed; defeated hi Ids expectation of transferring his sceptro to a 
postenty that should maintain liis name among the potentates of tlio earth ; 
separated by distance and by death from the associates ot his } oulh, and 
ibc p.artners of his expectations; oppressed by bodily suffering, and un- 
sootlicd by domestic attention — bow often, in that solitary and benighted 
gloom, as the old man sat in the chateau of bis humbler, but happier fore- 
fathers, how often must 

' Slmiones of power and pnde, nbich long ago. 

Like dun proceasions of a dream, bad sunk 
In twilight d^plhtBwar'’— 

memories of ingratitude, or contumely, or treachery, have compassed him 
round about; and mingled cmoito/is of discontent, and disappointment, and 
despair, have hounded painfully and bitterly through his heart — a heart, 
that glitldencd only by the light of day, might have found — in tlie mighty 
magnificence of nature— in the lone path of the hoary forest — in the im- 
petuo'ilj of tlie mountain torrent — in the declining sun, that lingered Jike 
it<clf o'er his fir-off realm — a dignifjing solace and a joy, which neither the 
worm witliin, nor the foe without, could alike dimmish or dc'troj . It was 
the Ki'it scene of a sad drama, that needed but tlie pen of Draj ton, or Mar- 
. lowc, or Shakespeare; and now Jacks but tiic pencil of one master hand, to 
excite that immortal interest and sympathy they have won for more trifling 
«cene«, and more unworthy men.” 
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As t!ic Arts arc intimately connected with the epochs m 
wlucU the) arc practi'sed, and matV the state and \ariations 
of cmlization and manners, more forcibl) than aii) other cn- 
tena of their age, I ha\C Acntiired, as Sculpture holds a di^- 
tmguidied phcc amongst the racdie\al arts of England, to 
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submit a feiv observations on its progress m tins country, and, 
A\here possible, on the artists by wlioni it was practised 
In tracing the history of the arts, generally, from their Wl 
to their revival, the transition from pagan idolatry to the 
Christian religion, we are natiimlly induced to reflect on the 
similarity of causes to which they owed at once their destruc- 
tion and regeneration 

We owe the revival of the arts wholly to religion , but 
Clinstianity, which had made great progress m the third cen- 
tury, notinthstandiiig its persecution, had scarcely ascended 
the throne of the Crnsars, nlien the Christians in their turn 
became the persecutors, these again became divided, iieu sects 
arose, and theur consequent antipathies led to unu ersal bigotry 
A country so divided became an easy prey to the imader, and 
degeneracy m civil habits increased, nntd the pure pnnciples 
of Chnstiamty were lost in superstition 

These dissensions are the more to be lamented, ns Art, and 
Sculpture more especially, gave promise, under the first em- 
perors who had embraced Chnstiamty, it not of being re* 
stored, at least of being sustained with no mean effect 
That Art oi\ cs much to the pious regard which all nations 
have shewn to the dead, the Athenian states offer abundant 
examples, as also Rome and its colonies, whilst the vast ne- 
cropolis, lately discovered m the country of the Volscu, the ex- 
tent of u Inch IS yet unknown, displays a degree of magnificence 
and care for the preservation of the dead, quite astonishing 
This consideration was the more extraordinary, as, though 
their heroes, it is true, were canonized and presumed to be 
ever near them, the etlinic doctrines represented death as 
everlastmg sleep , but, when the raj stones of religion became 
revealed to us, and resurrection assured, through the merits 
of our Saviour, a new sense arose and a new feeling towards 
the dead, and the subtermneous depositories, as may be seen 
in the earhcst crypts of Italy, attest the early and firm behef 
in a future state, in the numerous representations of the 
raising of Lazanis 

The subjects most usually treated in these early monuments, 
arc, Christ as the good Sheiiherd, Christ gmng IIis commands 
to the Apostles, and the Sncnfice bj Abraham 

JInnj of these works were produced by the best sculptors 
of the age, they are well composed, and executed with great 
freedom The prevakut tostewas indeed formed on the study 
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of those remains of ancient gcntns, irhich sti]] continnof], not- 
withstanding the destruction of the people who had given 
them, birth, to govern the imaginations of succeeding ages 

(The examples to ivluch I would chiefly call attention are 
tahen from sarcophagi in the ciypt of St. Peter s at Home, 
and ate evidently applications of profane compositions to 
Christian purposes. In regard to these, ns well as the adop- 
tion of profane symbols, frequently found on old Cliristian 
monuments, it may not be irrelevant to observe, that the early 
Christians, to avoid the persecution directed against them, 
symbolized their religious rites, borrowing for that purpose 
such of the usages of the pagan mysteries, with which many 
of them were acquainted, as tiiey found suitable. 

AVhen St. Austin was sent to convert the Saxons, A.B. 590, 
the Pope, Gregory I., instructed him to accommodate the 
Christian forms of worsliip as well ns he could to the previous 
customs of his disciples, to convert the heathen temples into 
churches, and to establish Christian, in the place of pagan, 
rites. This fact may serve to account for the preservation of 
many pagan symbols which are found in this country. 
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The histoiy of the Arts at Pisa, from the tentli to the four- 
teenth century, supplies the best infomiation on the state of 
Sculpture and Architecture in Italy. Pisa may be considered, 
indeed, as the cradle of the restoration. Wliat the exact state 
of Art was in other countries, or rather the degree of civili; 
zation, to the twelfth century, it is difficult to ascertain ; but 
the most immediate effect on the arts of England may be con- 
sidered as having arisen out of the crusades, an event which 
had agitated and ^ven an impulse to every northern nation. 

Tlie passions of men generally, but more especially of the 
nobility, uhose only employment was war, had been much ex- 
cited by the promoters of the rescue of the Holy Sepulclire, 
and they readily enlisted under the cross, in the hopes of those 
spiritual rewards offered to them through the Church. This, 
doubtless, assisted by their communication with the East, at 
that time the chief seat of arts and commerce, occasioned on 
their return an attention to the improvement of sacred build- 
ings. 'Whether wo owe it to their taste or to their fears, the 
fact IS that we may date from the second to the sixth crusade, 
or from A.D. 1144, to 1228, the establishment of nearly six 
hundred religious foundations in omr country. The more 
polished nations nith whom the crusaders mixed, had attracted 
their attention to the sister arts, and Painting and Sculptuw 
were called in to assist in the embellishment of these pious 
edifices. 

Tiic effect of this religious zeal may be seen in many 
churches of that age. About this period we may date the 
erection of Rochester and Wells cathedrals, in both of which 
wc perceive, but more especially in the rich and fanciful fo- 
liage which decorates the great w'cst door of Rochester cathe- 
dral, a strong indication of Saracenic arrangement ; whilst 
the composition and treatment of the riUevi, within tlic arch, 
remind us strongly of the simple character of the compositions 
of the Greek, nml early artists of Italy, of that period. 

Wells cathedral presents nohlc specimens of sculpture, and 
these,! Iiavc no doubt, w'cre the works of Englishmen, assisted, 
probably, as tlic composition of several of the statues, and the 
cast of the draperies would intimate, by foreign workmen as- 
sociated ulth tlicm. The heads and other c.xtrcmities mark 
that deficiency of knowledge xvhich may be readily allowed 
for in u rude age and people, with whom Art was in so in- 
cipient a state. 
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We must consider the revival of Sculpture to have been 
formed on the remains of Grecian and Roman Art, whilst there 
was a constant struggle with native genius to banish the Lom- 
bardo Gothic, which, owing to German influence at that period, 
{ind to the slil wliich German artists had exhibited, was es- 
tablished throughout Italy. 

A misunderstanding, which arose in the year 1250, between 
the Emperor Erederick II. and the people, but more especially 
nith the sculptors employed in building the chinch at j\Iilan, 
contributed greatly to eftect this object These artists, being 
distributed about the countiy% not only improved their style 
by studying the works of Arnolfo and Niccola Pisano, but it 
appears that several Lombards and Germans were employed 
in assisting Niccola, both at Orvieto and Florence. 

The example which I 
here offer, is the repre- 
sentation ot a head in my 
possession, a work of the 
thirteenth •centuiy, for- 
merly in Hereford cathe- 
dral. I find by a draw- 
• ing made by my late 
friend, Mr. rhillips, at 
Rouen cathedral, vepie- 
senting a specimen of 
sculpture npphed in like 
manner to the springing 
of an arch, precisely the 
same style and feeling; 
shewing that both coun- 
tries were supplied from 
the same source, and I believe that every one conversant with 
Alt, will agree with me that the specimen before them is of 
the Pisan school. 

The character of Anglo-Saxon art, which prevailed to the 
year 1189, may be considered as having changed gradually 
through the times of the Plantagenet family to the reign of 
Henry III , A.B. 1210 to 1272, when the Decorative style of 
architecture gave full employment to the sculptor, and demanded 
greater efforts of liis art. Tliis period, incliidmg about 180 years, 
irom the reign of Edward I. to the latter part of that of Henry 
VI., may be regarded as the Augustan age of Art in England. 
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Nolwithstindiiig the check which ecclesiastical authority- 
had ^ecel^ed so early as the reign of Richard II , the Church 
}et exercised an exclusive control over the construction of re- 
ligious edifices, as it appears in regard to the magnificent 
buildings of antiquity that the pnests or hierophants had con- 
trolled the erection of all works of a religious character "We 
find by a papal bull, prior to the year 1200, an authority to 
the heads of churches to build temples to the dmmty, attach 
ing to them, as the magnitude or elegance of the structure 
required a certain number of “hben muratores,” or Tree 
masons to direct and execute the ornamental parts of the 
fabric 

During one century not less than five priors of Canterbury 
made architecture their study, and there can be no doubt that 
the cathedrals and monasteiies, erected from the Conquest to 
tho thirteenth centuiy, were in gienter part designed by 
ecclesiastics, who dimng tlie slow woik of yens, had by the 
time of their completion formed unotlier and a very diflereiit 
class of artists It was a school in which the cefneniam or 
masons acquired that scientific knowledge which had been 
elaborated by the churchmen m the solitude or seclusion of 
the cloister, and this they again transmitted to their appren 
tices To this class of aitificers we may add the goldsmiths, 
who like their Itahan brethren of the same and later periods, 
generally practised as architects, modellers, or^amters 

Ample as the information is which relates to other circiim 
stances of the period, the rccoids of the state of Art during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are so scanty, tint It 
is not possible to offer any extended notice either of the works 
themsches or the practice of tlie artists 

To the mimificence of Henry HI , the first monarch of 
England who paid attention to the Arts may be ascribed 
the most beautiful works of the medieval age which we possess, 
indeed the monumental statues of Queen Eleanor, of Henry III , 
and of Avehne countess of Lancaster, may be ranked witli 
the productions of any country, of the period Ilcmy repaired 
the castles and other rojal edifices, and by the introduction of 
foicign talent established a taste, and developed the genius of / 
lus countiyoncn 

Ihcrc arc works of this penod highly deserving the atten- 
tion of the archxologibt, or lover of beautiful art ’I he Last 
Judgment over the west door of Lincoln cathedral, may be 
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cited as a specimen of tlic first quality, either for composition 
or feeling. TIic alli-rilicn^ in the chapter-house at Snhshury", 
have been suggested by ^cry able compositions, and the scroll 
ornaments in the chancel of the church at Stone, in Kent, 
are amongst the most beautiful specimens of their age An 
example of goldsmith'.s work of this early period may merit 
notice, namcl}’, the “ pulclira Pianola,” or image of the Jllcsscd 
Virgin, mentioned by Matthew of Paris ns tlie nork of Walter 
of Colchester. 

Tlic number of artists in England during the reigns of 
Henry III. and Edward I. must have been considerable. It 
may, however, be questioned whether native painters and 
sculptors, of sufficient talent, could have been readily found in 
the provinces by the sherifls, or other king’s officers, usually 
appointed to direct tlic construction or repairs of public 
buddings. But if we consider the partiality of Hemy' for 
foTclgntrs, the constant cornmnnkatton xvlth Rome, and that 
a considernhlc portion of the benefices in England were held 
at that period by foreigners, it may appear reasonable to 
assume, that these circumstances must have materially in- 
fluenced the employment of the artists of southern Europe; I 
• lm\o little doubt, from the peculiarities of taste which arose at 
that time, not only in Englnnd, but generally throughout the 
north of Europe, that it was induced by their introduction. 

It was about this period that the separation of the artists 
employed in tlie Pisan School took place 

1 am far from desiring to derogate from the fair claims of 
my countiymen ; 1 am, however, disposed to think that, in 
the good Art of those ages, although the greater part may 
have been executed by English artists, the taste and direction 
was. dim. to, io/lee/i, Crewo. tli/j, vjAerciyjssR. wV/d.*. 

subsisted in the thirteenth centiuy between England and 
Italy, I must candidly state my opinion, that we owe the 
finest examples of our monumental sculpture to the taste and 
suggestions of Italians. It is clear, from the general accord- 
ance and similarity in the character of Art, that these works 
can only be attributed to those men wlio had received their 
education, and perfected their style, in the scliool of Italy. 

Abbot Waie is said to have brought, about the year 12G0, 
certain workmen and ricli materials tor the shrine of the Con- 
■ fessor at Westminster Abbey, and refcience is also made to 

• See npregentat ons m Bnuon’s Sal ib CaUi , pi ixiii 
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inosTics, and other ornament'll mTterials, brought to Eiighnd 
by Edward I ^ Tliere is no mention certainly of any arti'^ts 
employed, but we may fairly presume that men who under- 
stood the application of these decoratn e accessories, were sent 
with them 

Sir T Hudson Tuniei who has deioted much time to the 
examination of the records, has been unable to supply more 
ample information on the names of artists employed in the 
public works 111 England during the middle ages 

The records inform us that the design of the effigy of Queen 
Eleanor at Westminster, was furnished by Master William 
Torell, goldsmith, the canopy of the monument being painted 
by Walter de Durham Mr Hudson Turner suggest';, end I 
am of his opinion, that Torell s name was Anglicised from 
Gughelrao Torelli He was contemporaneous with MMIiam 
the Elorentme 

It appears that there were two statues of Queen Eleanor, 
tJie second being a fnc simile of the first, taken probibJy from 
the model of that by Torell at Westminster, and»placed ONcr 
the viscera of the queen in Lincoln cathedral There were 
also other smallei statues, thiee of nlnch were made by Wil- 
liam de Suffolk, others by Master Alexander de Abjaigton, 
and one by Dymengc de Lcgeiy, or^‘‘de Keyns,” destined 
for the tomb in the church of tbc-Black Ermry, London, in 
nhicli the queen’s heart was deposited 
The crosses at Northampton, Stony Stratford, Woburn, 
Dunstable, and St Alban’s, were the nork of John de Bello, 
or Battle, and John dc Poheham. in one instance, is men- 
tioned as Ins “'soems,” these were the “ cementarn,” or 
builders the statues were the work of William de Ilibenua, 
who executed also fifteen other statues, assisted by Alexander, 
called the “ Imnginator ” 

Waltliain cro«s, the most splendid of the works of this 
character, has by sonic been ascribed to Nicholas Dymengc, 
a foreigner , Roger dc Cnindale and Alexander the “ Imngi- 
nntor” being employed m the decorations 

The cross at Wcstchcap npjicars to ha\c been of a more 
costly character, Jlichacl dc Canterbury, called “cementa- 
nus,’’ IS the only name mentioned m the records relating to 
its construction 
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, The following list comprises the names of artists which I have 
been able to collect from public documents : — 


'Willi'ini Torel, or rather Torelli 
Djrmenge de Legeri, called Nicholas 
Pj nienge de Reyns 
OdOj'a goldsmith. 

Richard de Crundale. 

Roger de Crundale 
Michael Crundale. 

Master Alexander de Ahyngton, le 
Iraaginator. 

William de Hibernia 


Alexander de Hibernia. 

Willwm the Florentine. 

John de St Omers 

Eohert de Amoiy, a Florentine. 

Richard de Stowe 

Walter de Durham. 

Willinm de Suff’ (Suffolk ) 
John de Pabehani. 

Adam de Shoreditch 
Michael de Canterbury. 


The scantiness of this record of names of artists may be 
easily understood, if it be considered that the “ cementarius,'* 
who engaged for the execution of the work, was alone named 
in the w'arrant, Avith one exception only, in which John de 
Pabeham is termed “socius” with John de BelJo, or Battle, 
and, as the artists were employed under the “cementarius/* 
their name^ ^re^e consequently unnoticed 

Tile productions of Sculpture, durmg the reign of Ed- 
ward n,, demand httle notice j the statue, however, of that 
prince at Gloucester may be ranked with the good productions 
of the preceding age. 

Until the fourteenth century, the English, os I conceive, 
had enjoyed few opportunities of cultivating the arts of pence; 
they must have depended in a great degree on communication 
with Italy, and, probably, on the alliances of their princes, 

• for many of the arts of civilization Until the reign of 
Edward HI. we can scarely recognise an independent style of 
Sculpture in England. Tlic levoUition in costume in that 
prince's reign produced a vast influence on Art ; the flowing 
draperies, and beautiful arrangement of the dresses of females, 
uith tlic fine chain-mail, which adapted itself to the move- 
ments of the figure, and was so favourable to the exhibition of 
natural forms, were then discarded. The light plate armour 
introduced by the Italians, and adapted to German taste, 
together with the less graceful costume of females adopted at 
that period, checked tlie mUancciucnt of Sculpture, and left 
little scope for the n^^pirations of genius. The good principles 


* ''ec llie accounts nf the csccutora or >n Kn»land,’* presented to the Ro^hurgJie 
a hiunislrators oftlic aflairYofllic decrawtl Club, and Tiilly Motiee<l tn Mr Hunters 
(liircn I tiRiior, piibluhcd bv Mr lloUIcId ennous piper in the Archaologia, xsix 
iiUlit ‘‘Illujtraiionsof HousclioU Csptnscs p Ifii 
in. I) 
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of t istc were iiremednWy checked nnd never agniii appeared 
m their origunl strength at the ‘same time rcmaihnhle 
examples of science or shill in the nicclnmsni of Art ivcre 
occasionally produced Ihc statue of the Black Pnnee in 
Canterbury cathedral is a splendid memorial of the ability of 
the age and it is as successfiU n work of its character, m 
metal as could have been produced This statue m as gilt 
and some of the accessories were tastefully enamelled 

The statue of Edward III m Westminster Abbey is a very 
dignified specimen of Art and with the statue of Eduard of 
Hatfield in the same church is worthy to be placed m rank 
with the productions of the best period of EngUsh Sculpture 
I have not been able to discover tlie names of the artists who 
executed either of these works Amongst those emplojed m 
St Stephen s chapel mention is mode of Michael a sculp 
toi and of the following painters klastci Walter John de 
Sonmngton Roger de Wmchestci and John do Cirlisle 
About the time of Henry VII the prevalent cbaiacter of 
Sculnture was vigorous and altlioiigh rude in execution it 
was oy no means deficient in feeling or expression 

The effigies of bronze representing Richard II and Anne 
of Bohemia his consort were fabricated AD lS9o by 
Nicholas Broker and Godfrey Prest citizens and copper 
smiths of London who also provided the enamelled scutch 
cons and other decorative accessories ^lie^fine altar tomb 
of Corfe marble was sculptured by Heniy "i eCele and Stephen 
Lote masons of London ^ 

By a document published in Rjmers Pcedera under tlu 
year 1408 we find that Bntish artists had even ncqmred n 
clnracter on the continent Thomas Colyne Thomas Hole 
well and Ihomas Poppehowe obtained fiom Henry IV i safe 
conduct in older to carrj over to Bnttany an alabastei monu 
ment ^vlnch they had executed to the memory of John IV 
duf eofUiittany deceasedAD 1399 and they erected it m the 
cathedral at Nantes® This worl was perfoimed by direction 
of the queen Joan of Navarre who had been the consort of 
tl c duke of Bnttany picvioiisly to licr mairnge inth Heniy 
A stdl more extraordmaiy fact has been noticed b} the lus 
tonnn Henry recorded in anothei document given by llymer 
that Richard II granted to Cosmo Gentihs the pope s collector 
in Lnglaitd at a period even when Ait was ictuiriiiig on Italy 
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as in a flood, permission to can^' out of the realm tlircc great 
alabaster images, Tcprcscntmg the Virgin Mary, St. Peter, and 
St Paul, and a small image of the Holy Trimty, n’itliout any 
pajment of duties for them^ The license included a large 
^^^nantvty of household utensils, tapestries for presentation to 
the pope, cloths and garments of English manufacture. 

The statue of gilt brass, representing Itichard Beauchamp, 
carl of AYaru'ick, Avho died A D. 1439, in the chapel founded 
by him, at Warwick, is another fine specimen of the fiftcentli 
ccntuiy The name of the artists, Bartholomew Lambespring 
andWilliamAiistcn,cmplo 5 *cd on tins work, have been recorded. 
There exist many other works of great merit, which the limits 
of this paper wiU not allow me to notice. 

I now approach the last period of medieval art in England, 
in which the florid style of arcliitectnrc, tlien adopted, de- 
manded all the powers of the artist, and of the sculptor more 
especially, to contribute to the exuberance of embeUisbment 
displayed at that time in religious edifices. 

We owe .the most splendid monument of that period, in 
England, the Chapel of Henry VIL, rather to tlic fears of 
that prince, than to his taste or feeling towards the Arts. 
\ Happily that edifice was projected at a moment, the most 
favourable to the development of genius ; England, speaking 
generally, had, it vs true, profited little by the extraordinary 
revolution in Art, then progressing towards maturity under 
the auspices of the !Mcdici, and other princes of Italy, by the 
cSbrts of Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and Michael Angelo, 
'yet the vast increase of artists of every description, encou- 
raged by more extensive emjdoyment for their skill, had 
occasioned emigrations to Germany and the north of Europe ; 
'ifiA'rtZ ■b’lq/iKOb VWi ’Hnray, ifi Vire xk 

the construction of Henry the Seventh*s chapel, had found 
cmplojTnent in England, and become associated irith oiw own 
artists. The Elemish artists, in one class of workraaiisliip, at 
this period, diwing the times of Puis III. and Julius II., 
equalled, if they did not surpass the Italians, in the execution 
of dies, for striking medals, or of matrices of seals. 

i\Ir. Britton, to whom we are, perhaps, more indebted for 
archseologicid information, than to any person in this kingdom, 

' Ilymcr, Feed , vu. p 357 , S Rlc 11 , stnVing effigy given by Charles Stothard, 
1382. and Sir Blore. The contracts for the 

» Seethe accurate representations ol tins tomh are eiven hv Dugdale. 
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doe'i not appear, in lus catnloguc of names of artists cmplojed 
on Henry the Seventh’s chapel, to Iia\c noticed the name of 
any foreigner engaged on that work, nitli the exception of 
Torregiano He mentions master Pngeny, nho supplied a 
'patronc for the marble tomb LmTence \mbcr, car\er^-, 
Ilumfray Walker, founder and Nicholas Enen, copper slnitli 
and gilder’' 

Torregiano appears by Ibc rcoirds to ba\ e been employed 
nearly fiv c y cars on the bronze tomb of Heniy only, placed 
within the chapel* We may, howc\ cr, reasonably conclude, 
from the character and draperies of the minor statues, and 
other decorations of that magnificent production, that the native 
artists had profited by the presence of so experienced a man 



•> See Untton a Arch t Antiqn t«1 u 
I n th« lime document, c ted ty Bntton 
menuon occur* of Drawswerd »her IT o 
Yoilc apparently an art st of M e aanj, 
r«nod and James IWe, ^^ade , 


TOoden patren for an image of copper 
for the earl of Derby 

' AETcements between the eiecutora and 
IVtcr Tonysarty of FJorence grarep 
AD I 0 I 6 Arch t Ant q 1 23 
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Prom this period we may date the extinction of medieval 
Art ; the taste rvhich followed, adopted simultaneously in every 
country in Europe, was of a mixed character, ingrafting the 
Italian and German manner with the old, and it left nothing 
^^ither in architecture or scidpturc to compensate for the inno- 
vation. Henry VIII., althougli without the genius to improve, 
had the judgment to select the best, offered at that period to 
his choice. lie was a distinguished pntion of merit in aB 
classes of artistic productions, and Vertue, in his catalogue of 
artists of the period, enumerates fifty, the greater part of whom 
were iu the employment of that prince 

As choice examples of the union of Italian with English 
feeling, towards the early part of the sixteenth century, I w ould 
notice, in conclusion, four statues, representing Discipline, or 
Religion, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance, formerly pre- 
served at Devereux House, in the Strand, and removed a few' 
years since from the Guildhall of the city of London. They 
were presented to Thomas Banks, the sculptor, and weio 
included by Carter amongst the most valuable specimens of 
sculpture in England. 


ON SOI^IE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE HANGING OP 
REHLS IN CHURCHES WITHOUT TOWERS. 

Perhaps no part of the ceremonial requisite for tho duo 
celebration of Divine Service has given rise to so much 
ingenuity and so great variety of design as the hanging of 
the bells. It is haidly nccessaiy to observe that this is the 
primary purpose for which church towers Avere built, though 
they were often applied to other purposes also ; m. hundreds 
of mstances in most parts of the country, but especially in 
Kent, the lower part of the tower is vaulted, and used as a 
porch, and evidently built with that intention The various 
forms, positions, and materials employed for bell-towers, open a 
wide field for investigation , but this is no part of the purpose 
of the present paper, which is chiefly to call attention to some of 
the modes adopted in small and poor countiy churches to save 
the expense of a tower, and for this purpose to refer to a few 
out of the very numerous examples that have been observed in 
different parts of England. One class, which are properly 
called bell-turrets, in which the bell is enclosed in a small 
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turret erected partly on corbels projecting fiom the wall of the 
gable and partly on the mtU itself has been abl^ illustrated 
by hir Petit in a previous number of this Joiiniol but there 
are seveial other classes which cannot with proprietj be called 
turrets and to some of the'se it is rather difficult to affiv oi^-^ 
a])propmte name but generally tint of bell eofs seems to 
applj tolerably well and it Ins the advantage of hemg com 
moiily understood and frequently used of late they are some 
times called hell gables but as the cot often stands up aboie 
the gable and frequently over the chancel arch this name 
does not seem so generally applicable 





which is of transition Norman character. Here the bells are 
still hanging in the openings, and seem to be as old as the 
building. The plain Norman imposts to tho'nrches leave no 
doubts of their age, and the peculiar fonn of the bells, having 
no rims turned outwai’ds, but n thick plain edge, seems to 
indicate an equally great antiquity. 

These tluree examples being + 

all ill the same neighbour- ^ 

-iioOd, the fashion may per- 
haps be considered as a pro- 
vincialism, but it is pro- 
bable that if the plaster or 

rough-cast were stripped off \ 

the ^Yest■ gables of very many \ 

of our small ancient churches, ^ ' vf 

the same arrangement would ^ ^ 

he found to have formerly - 

existed. TJie same neighbour- ^ 

. lioodfurnisliesus withanother j '} lll-q'upjii i; 

example of a different kind, 
not less remarkable, and of 

•nl)out the same age. King*s '.'J ' • •■“■ 

So.niboriiccliurch,({)inHamp- « 
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shire, has the west gable built up to a square top, instead of 
the usual pyramidal form, and surmounted by a corbel-table of 
transition Norman character, so that it is evidently original 
work, while the other three sides of the bell-tower are of 
wood, and must always 
have been so, for there are 
no preparations for carry- 
ing stone walls on these 
sides. 

The more usual fashion 
is to have the bell-cot built 
upon the west wall and 
carried up above the roof ; 
examples of this kind in 
Norman work are not com- 
mon, but they may be 
found, as at Adel, York- 
shire, Northborough, (5) 

Northamptonshire, and in 
other instances. Another 
osition for the bell-cot is 
etween the nave and 
chancel, being built upon 
the wiQl of separation or 
immcdiatelyover tlie chan- 
ccl-arch j a good example 
of this arrangement, which 
generally has a \cry pic- t' 
turcsqne effect, orenrs at Binsey, (8) near Oxford, in transition 
Norman work, and in Early English work the well-known 
instance of Skelton, Yorksbirc, may be mentioned as proof 
of the elegant effect which may be prod(ice<l by this arrange- 
incnt. Another elegant example occurs at Little Coxwell, i6) 
Berkshire. ]\Iore usually however, when the hell-cot is found 
in this situation, it is small, and iutciuled for the Sanctus bell 
only. In Decorated ami Perpendicular work examples of the 
Sanctus bell-cot arc common, and frequently very elegant, 
.‘jomclimes with pinnacles, as at Idbiuj^^?) O.xfordshirc, more 
often without them, and sometimes very plain ; in-^tanccs occur 
of the bell remaining, ns nl Idbuiy, and still used as tlic little 
bell to announce the aixiral of the clergyman, but such examples • 
arc comparatixely rare. This small bell-cot may also be found 
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m other situations as at the south east angle of the nave nt 
Upvveh Norfolk, over the porch as at Chipping Noitoii, 
0\on on the cast gable of a side aisle or chapel as at BIok 
ham Oxon In all these and similar coses it appeals to be 
intended only for the Sanctns bell 




Bell cots for the larger bells are generally at the est end 
-iiid usually nse above tho roof the west wall being canaecl 
up a\jth openings to receive 
them sometimes a single bell 
only more often tuo and occa 
sionally three but this is rare 
The double bell gable ns it is 
frequently called is found nbun 
dantly m the larly English 
stylo m most ports of the coun 
try though more abundant m 
some counties than in others 
cspecinll} in Rutlandslure some 
of these are flnidied by a single 
«mall gable over the two open 
mgs as at iManton (9) and this 
IS the most common plan In 
other instances there arc two i 
small gables one o^ er each ojicn 
ing as at 1 ittlc Castcrloii lint i> 

laiul (lO)aiulPcnton'McwRoj (H) Hants Ihcbclls arc usuallv 
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hung in these openings, simply on a pivot, to s\ving hack- 
wards and forwards, but sometimes there is a wheel attaclied, 
as at Manton. In general the ropes arc brought down 
through the roof, and the bells rung from within the church, 
but in some cases the ropes are brought down on the exterior 
’orthe wall, and the ringers stand on the ground outside of the 
church. 

The various contrivances for strengthening the wall on 
which the hells arc carried arc 
also deserving of particular 
attention ; the most usual and 
obvious one is by buttresses ; 
of these there are commonly 
two, sometimes one only, and 
sometimes three j when there 
is a central buttress there are 
commonly two small ^rest win- 
dows, one on each side, and 
these are sometimes so placed 
ns to he combined in appear- 
ance into one in the interior, 
the wall between being splayed 
nearly to an edge ; this arrange- 
mentocciirs at W antage.Berks, 
and "Wilcotc*, Oxon, and is 
not uncommon. In some cases 
however the central buttress 
is pierced for a single lancet 
window, widely splayed within 
through the thickness of both 
Avail and buttress, as at Man- 
ton,'R.utland. These buttresses 
were sometimes fomid insufficient for the Avcight and play of 
the bells, and an additional projection was given to them, as at 
Porest liiU’’, Oxon, where one buttress has been added to, con- 
siderably more than the other, the effect of w'hich is very sin- 
gular, though when the situation is considered it is easily 
explained; this example is strikingly picturesque. Some 
of the examples which have been referred to belong to the 
Decorated style, and such bell-cots may be found in Perpen- 

• Sec* an cngravmt; of It in ibe Guide to ^ Ilui],n loo, 

'jhe Ncighbourbooil of Oxford, p 272 
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r?fca^ar M'ork ffJso, bejt 
they are more com- 
mon in Early Eng- 
lish. 

Another contriv- 
ance for strengthen- 
ing thewcstwallwhen ' 
it carries the bell, is ' 
to throw an arch 
across it from but- 
tress to buttress, 
cither in the interior, 
ns at Strixton, Nor- 
thamptonshire, or on 

St. Helen’s, (12) and 
St. Michacl-le-Bclfry, 
( 13 ) York; the first of 
these carries a sort of 
lantern bell-turret ; 
the second has the 
bell-cot destroyed, 
Imt^thc corbels of it 
remain, and uowcarrj’ 
a modcra woodeji 
structure fortlic same 
purpose. The wooden 
pigeon - house bell* 
rots, so coimnou in 
many ]»arts <)f Eng- 
land, seem to haNC 
been in some cases 
the succcs'-ors of car- 
lirrwoodcnstnictures 
of the same kind ; in 
other ca<us tlicy have 
taken f/ic pJacc of 
the stone hcll-giibles 
alM>\<' mentioned. 

There is u t an- 
othtr rhi'S of hrll- 
(otv, coiuiiioiv 
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than eithei of the others, and coraparatn ely little known , these 
of ti ^oxt of nwho ox canopy, projecting from the face 
of the wall to protect and contain the bell , a beautiful example 
of tins ocevvrs at Clceie Abbey,(i5) Somersetshiie Other 
e\amplcs occui at Wclbomo, (1C) Norfolk, both of which are 
very elegant and beautiful work, and at Godslnll, (14) in the 
• Isle of Wight, which is more clumsy, and seems to bo of 
earlier character 

Mention may also be made of a sort of small west towers, 
uhich may he considered as intermediate betneen bell turrets 
and regulai towers , the west wall of tlie church is earned up 
and forms the west side of the tonei, but the othei three sides 
are earned up only from the roof of the church, and supported 
within on tall and slender piers and arches , these have been 
fiequeiitly intioduced at a date subsequent to that of the 
church, as at Wood-Eaton and Blnck-Boiuton, Oxfoidshue, 
but sometimes this anangement is onginal, as at Niin- 
hlonkton, Torkshire, a very beautiful specimen of Early Eng- 
lish woik In this instance there are three lancet windons in 
the nest end, the centre the highest, earned up into the towci, 
and opening iMtlnn under a very tall touei-arch, the two side 
umdows also opening inthin on each side of the piers of this 
arch , there being no aisles the effect is singuhr, but must 
liaic been stiikinglj^ beautiful when perfect 

Tor some of tht sketches made use of to illustrate tins 
papei \\c are indebted to the kindness and liberality of Mis 
WjUoughbi Mooic i n p 




The stores of valuable information connected with the his 
tory of monastic and other ancient estibhsliments in these 
kingdoms presen ed in the muniment chambers of the chief 
Jandwl piopnetors of the cowHiiy are of consider'ibJe extent 
and m many instances almost imknoiiTi men to tlieir pos 
sessors It may be hoped tliat the pcnodical ^'lslts of the 
members of the Archeological Institute to i anous localities 
cho'^en as the place of their annual assemblj must tend to 
stimulate enquiry as u cU as the disposition to presen e these 
or similar memorials of every kmd and to drau forth such 
concealed treasures important m a high degree to the ArebTO 
legist as afTording evidences not merely of local or personal 
histor) but of the customs the habitual feelings and earnest 
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piety of otir forefathers In the majority of cases, docinnen- 
tary evidences, connected ^vith ahbey lands, did not accom- 
pany the grants to private individuals, after the dissolution. 
They ncre either reserved by the croivn, or, too frequently, 
perished in the fearful crisis of rapine and confusion, in whicli 
tlic religious establishments of this country were extinguished. 
The apprehension lest possessions, to whicli a curse often 
seemed to be attached, should at some subsequent time bo 
reclaimed, led doubtless to the wilful destruction of a large 
number of documents j some were preserved by the cromi, 
and, in a few cases, the entue series of records and grants, 
connected with the history of a monastery, passed with the 
lands alienated, and lia\G been preserved to the present time 
A remarkable instance may be cited, in the Battle Abbey 
muniments, forming upwards of tliree hundred volumes, pur- 
chased from Sir Godfrey Webster, Bart , and now in the 
coWccUon of Sir Thomas PhiUipps, Bart , at Middle Hdl. The 
voluminous evidences" connected with the rojnl foundation of 
SouthwichBriory*, by like fortunate circumstances, not having 
been dispersed, liavc remained in the custody of the posses- 
sors of Southwick park. The praiseworthy care of Thomas 
. Thistlethwaytc, Esq., has recently caused them to be arranged 
in u most judicious and complete manner j transcripts of the 
more interesting documents ha\c been made, abstracts and 
indexes conipdcd j and flora these materials, by his kind per- 
mission, the folloiving brief notices have been extracted. 

The priory was originally founded, within the castle of Port- 
chester, by King Ilcniy’ I., for canons regular of the order of 
St Augustine. %his charter of foundation he granted to God, 
and to the church of the Blessed Marj' of Portcestic, the same 

and titlics, and all things pertaining to the church ; also 
certain rights in his wood of Kyngcs-dcnc, and in his 
forest ; and confirmed to them the manor of Candevra (Can- 
(^o^c^), uith certain lands in Sunika and Appclstcde, uliicli 
William de Ponte-nrchnmm had ghcii them; for the benefit 
of the souls of his father and mother, of William his brother, 
his ancestors and successors, and for the state and safety 
of Ills kingdom Tliis charter is dated, *' at Buniham, on my 
pa^jring o\cr the sea ” Tanner, in his Notida Monastica, 

• The name u Tanoo»1y *pcH in H,<- Sothwyk. Suthwiek, or Suthweek. iio» 
am! eliirtcr*. Snwika, or Su«k, wtten Soolhinct 
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iiTes the date of tins charter m 1133, because among the 
names of the Viitnesses occur those of Nigel, bishop elect** of 
Ely, and Geoffrey, elect of Durham, u ho, aecortling to Alattheiv 
of Westminster, and other chronicler, were appointed to those 
sees in tint year This «as the jear m which Henry took hi* 
departure from England, never to return alive It is remark- 
able also as being the jear m which the bisliopnc of Ca^II^le 
was founded, and Athelwulph, prior of St Oswald’s, con'^e- 
crated the first bishop' 

It IS important to he able to fix thus accurately the date of 
the foundation of the pnory, because it enables ns to settle 
with a greater degree of precision the date of the budding of 
the \ery interesting Norman church, which still exists within 
the castle of Portchester, and retains much of it"! original 
character The plan was originally cruciform, unth the tower 
at the intersection, but the south arm of the cross Ins been 
destroj ed The west front is remarkably good, and affords a 
aeiy interesting and valuable example, as xei} few Norman 
fronts ha\ e been preserved entire and unaltered , In the inte- 
rior, along the ualls on both sides of the dnneel, and on the 
remaining transept, is a stone bench table, and over it a range 
of rude canopies, or an arcade, cndcntly unfinished 



Tl»m i< k «1 ghi d jcrtpkncy Wtwren 
tft« ch»rtff *k K»»tn In I III* «n4 flandl 
I rl ■ uon cf i)uj'd*U ■ MniisiUCftn and 
lh«l In Ihe pouc on of Mr TbUllc 

lbn»>fr In tie ffnrr j.s| U 


•l«»lop InlleUtttr tl<ct of Fly 
* In the ehtotkie of John llrompton, 
the Gr*t Lithop of Carlitio it uid to I »re 
Won Amulfl kblwtofSt lloiolpli*. 
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The font is a vcrj' fn»c 
Norinaii c\ainplc, mtli nn 
intersecting arcade all 
round, and on one side 
cwriovvs and \aluftlilc 
pcnlptnre of tlie Baptism 
of Christ. 

The priory does not ap- 
pear to liavc been a foun- 
dation of mvich importance 
at first; for although many 
of the monkish historians 
give an enumeration of 
religious houses founded by Hcniy', the priory of Portclicster, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, is not mentioned. Pro- 





hably it was intended only as a small leligious fraternity, suffi- 
cient to snpply the spiritual wants of the garrison and retainers 
of tlio castle. 

The holy biothcrliood, however, did not remain long in their 
original abode. 'Whether it was that they fonnd the interior 
of a strong hold, in the turbulent and warlike times of Stephen, 
too little adapted for'a religious life, or that they were tcmjvted 
by the quiet seclusion of the spot wdiich they selected for their 
new settlement^ it is certain that they had quitted Portclicster, 
and settled at Suthw^k, within twenty years from the time 
of the foundation. 

I’hcrc is nothing to enable us to fix precisely the exact date 
at which tliis removal took place. But there ni-e e.\tant among 
the records of the prior)’ two bulls of Eugenius III., by one of 
which he received the church and coin ent of Portclicster under 
the protection of the apostolic see; by the second he received 
them again under the same protection, and decreed that tlic 
rule of the blc'iscd Augustine should he inviolably observed 
by the prior and convent, and grunted them the privilege 
of free scpultun*, saving tlic rights and customs of the mother 
thurcli. But this second bull addressed to -the prior of 
St. Mar}', and tlic brctlircn of Suthw}k. Now the pontificate 
of Eugenius HI. began in 1145, and riulcd, with his life, in 


^ Tl « fiwrn's trttn tt> featt" founi tUe wmev, on arcouM of the rolilti? »» 

nMT Kllltmcnt not aPojjether cotnf>rtaMe of tho «iluilion proMdfd tb»t du» rt\e. 
ti, toinp rr»pixt«. fir jJirTc u rxtart a mire were ol>«en^ on the rcidin;; of tlir 
1 tlrr from Pepr Nlrlo’i*. I>ennjt:irg t5<M{wl, and »t U e rJeratmn of llie I tut. 

. *Cirni to wear cap* or #tinire», ifopa;; 

\OL. HI. if 
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1153, SO tb-it it ^ould appear tint tlie remo\al from Port 
Chester to Suthirjk must ha^e taken place within that period 
It «eems not unlikel} that this removal of the convent «o 
soon after its foundation maj acootmt for the unfinished con 
dition of some of the details of the church of Portchester, such. 
a:» the arcade at the sides of the chancel, and the north tran 
sept 

After the removal the prior) grew rapidl) m import 
ance and affluence*, and enjoyed no ordinarj share of royal 
hount) and favour Almost all the kings from Heni) II to 
Henrj YlII mcluding even that great spoliator of religious 
houses granted to the canons charters of protection or verj 
frcquentl) the more substantial benefits of immunities, gifts 
of lands manors and chiuches In the reign of Heniy II 
the) pos-'cssed the churches of Portchester, W) menng Portsca 
Shalden Nutley, and Wanstead, with the chapels of Widley, 
Wallesvvorth, and Candever Scudlaiid^, and of Imheschct 
(Erapshot), of St James, without the prioi) gate, nnd of 
the blessed Thomas the Martyr, m the parish of Portsea To 
these were afterwards added the churcJies of Smndon, Bur 
hunt and St ^lcholas, West Burhunt 

Mlnlc the prior and canons of Siitliwyk wero themselves 
the objects of such pious libcnht), thej were, at the same 
tunc, engaged on a work, of which the beneficial effects are 
felt to tins da) Wc Icara from the Suthnyk records that 
the inhabitants of Porlsuioulli are indebted to the liheraht) 
of the prior and canons of Sutlinyk for the structure wluch 
IS now the parish church of Portsmouth Tlicre is a charter 
of privilege granted b) Kiclntd Tocluc bishop of "Win 
Chester, to the prior and canons, concernmg the chapel of 
the blessed llionns the Mart)T, m the parish of Portsca, 
which the) Ind begun to build with the advice and consent 
of the hxshofj Jf neW known that this prelife took an 
active part in the persecution of St 'Ihonias of Canterbur), 
and was even tvcominmiicatcd on tint account After 
llccktt s murder lie repenUd. and is supposed b) Milner to 
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have founded the hospital of St Mary Magdalen, near M^in- 
chester,in token of his penitence. The building of the church 
of rortsmouth, by Tocli\e‘s advice and co-operation, and the 
dedication of it to the memory of the martyred arrhbishop, 
.may be taken as another proof of his sincere penitence. 
This record enables ns to fik -with some precision the date 
of the building, for Toclive’s episcopate began in 1174, and 
ended in 1188. Amidst much alteration and addition, there 
are many portions of the present edifice which may he 
assigned to that date. It was bmlt on a site given by John 
cle Gisors, in a place then called Sudmede. In 1196, Bishop 
Godfrey de Lucy consecrated a burial ground at this church, 
on account of the great distance from the parish church of 
Portsea. 

But to return to the piioiy of Siithwyk : from King John 
the prior and canons obtained Colracre and Dene, in the 
county of Hants j tliis latter place no doubt derived the name 
of Prior’s Dene, by which it is known at the present time, 
from having been the possession of the prior of Suthwyk. 
Prom Henry III. they obtained the privilege of holding a 
market every Priday, and of having every year a fair of two 
days continuance in their toirn of Suthu 7 k, on the eve and 
day of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Maiy ; tliis 
fair was aftcru’ards transfened to the feast of St. Philip and 
St. James, and two following days, by charter, in the fifth 
year of Henry VIII , 1514. From the two first Eduards they 
obtained grants of free warren in all their demesne lands of 
Suthwyk, West Burhunt, Baseville, Hjppelye, Crofton, Stc- 
byngton near Poitsea, Ncwland, Avedeinere, Mundcsincre, 
Candover, Elsefield, Colmcre, and Dene, in the county of 
Southampton, Fissehoiunc in Susse.v, and Cleneficld in 
Oxfonlsluro. 

Edward III. was a considerable benefactor to the prior}’. 
From the terms of his grant, dated at " Wjmdcsore, the 10th 
day of July, in the year of oiu* reign, of England the 20th, 
but of France the 8th,” A.D. 1346, it appeal’s tliat the lands 
of the priory of SuthuyK, almost under the very ualls of 
the castle of Portchestcr, had suffered considerably from the 
attacks and reprisals of the enemy. This probably happened 
in tlic 13th year of his reign, soon after the bi caking out of 
the war with France. In that year a poucrful French fleet 
'connnitted dreadful rainges along the soutli coast of England ; 
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on Sunday the 5tli of OctoLci 1339 the invaders seized the 
town of Southampton -nliile the iiilmbitants wrere at church 
plnndcicd and almost totally destiojed it h\ file In con 
sideration of the damages and giie^anccs tlms states the 
grant which the prior and convent ha\e sustained hy hum 
mgs and destructions committed in their mnuoi's possessions 
and hcnehccs near the sea by Ins foieign enemies hostilely 
iinadmg those places and in consideration also of the lieaiy 
charges winch the) have snstamed and do dai!) sustain by 
the resort of himself Ins nobles and others to the prior) on 
then passage tow aids parts l)e)Oiid the sea Edward granted 
to them the lands of Ciowkcr and 1 irlyngton vntli right of 
free warien and t!it advowson of the climch of lail)ngton 
winch had come into his hands as an escheat b) the for 
fciturc of the celebrated Hugh Ic Dcspcncei his fatlicrs 
uiihipp) favouute and were then held foi life by John dc 
i\Ion(gonicr) 
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interesting wlien wc remember bow ignorant v>g are of every 
thing connected with the family and parentage of William 
of Wyh-ehain. His father, mother, and sister, were buried 
in the church of Sutlnvyk priory. This appears from an 
acknowledgment of a payment, by Thomas Ayleward, one of 
the executors of William of Wykehani, to Prior Thomas, of 
£50, in part payment of 100 marks, for the works of the 
ehurch at Sutliwyk, and especially for the roof over the vault 
in which the bishop’s father, mother, and sister were buried. 
This document is dated April S, Henry IV. 1407®. As there 
is no special provision left for tlxis purpose in Wykeham’s will, 
as given by Lowtb, tins money must have been paid out of 
the rcsiduaiy estate, left to be disposed of at the discretion of 
his executors. 

Of the ancestors of William of Wykeham we know only 
that his father was called John, his motlier Sibil, and that 
they were buried at Suthwyk. Every fact connected nith the 
luuuo of Wykeham deserves to be sought out and recorded. 
It is pleasbig to find him, immediately upon Ins elevation, 
niindful of the place which contained his paients’ remains, 
and so anxious to make provision for that which he believed 
■ to be conducive to the eternal peace of their souls 

Notnithstandmg his liberal benefaction to the priory, a 
few years lattfr he seems to have had reason to bo displeased 
with the state of discipline and order in the house j for he 
held a visitation of the convent, “ tain in capite, quara in 
membris,” and issued some severe injunctions against divers 
breaches of the conventual rale, and even against some more 
serious ofTcuccs. These injunctions arc dated at SoutU- 
Walthani, August 22, 1397. 

An c\cnt of considembic historical importance took place in 
the priory of Suthnyk, in the iclgn of Henry VI. According 
to Pahjan and Iloliiished, the nuptials of Ilcnr}’ with Mar- 
garet of Anjou xserc celebrated them in tbc jear 1445, being 
the 23rd of his reign. There is no direct confirmation of 
tliis, indeed, in the records of the priory; but there is n 
ciiartcr of Henry to the prior and coiwent, dated March 
• 10, in tlic 24tli year of his reign, AD. 144G; and a second 

f TIic receipt for tlie remnin<!cr, dated jxmnda ten ounces, price of the pound 
'lay 3, 8 Hen. lV,(lt07) ts interestws, 28s i and by one pair of ssU«r gih basons, 
as slicKiiifj tlic \alm. of sihiral tbetinic. of the weight of five pounds, price of the 
it states that it was piid by our piir of pound 30s. 

■Mivcr cantHcsticbs, of tbc weight of five 
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dated July 10, in the same year, wliicli may be taken ns cor- 
roborative evidence of the statements of Fabyan and Holin- 
slied : the privileges and immunities granted in these charters 
are so ample as to shew that the king had some special reason 
for bestowing on the prioxy an cxtraordinaiy' measure of his 
royal bounty and favour. 

Prom this period to the time of Bishop Pox the annals of 
the priory are entirely destitute of interest. During his epi- 
scopate, in the 10th year of Henry VIH., 1510, the jjriory 
cliurch was struck by lightning, and during the repaire it fell 
in. It was restored by public contributions. The sum raised 
for this purpose was £530. The name of Bishop Fox occurs 
among the contributor. 

Tins was an ominous foreboding of that more fatal storm 
which was soon to binst over the priory, and to scatter its in- 
mates for ever. At its dissolution the site was granted to 
John "White, Esq., of Southwick, in consideration of £251. 
ISs. 4d., from whom it has descended, through tlie Nortons, 
to Thomas Tlustlethwayte, Esq., its present possessor. Its 
revenues at the dissolution were valued at £324. 17s. lO^d. in 
the gross; £257. 4s. 4d. net. The 
present remains of its buildings con- 
sist of little more than foundations 
of a few walls. 

Amongst the “ Chart® Antiqunc,” 
preserved in the Augmentation Office, 
there is a document, dated A.D. 1 1S9, 
to which an impression of the com- 
luon seal of the priory is appended. 

It bc.ars no legend, and cxJiibits a 
church, with its porch, nave, and 
tower. Tlic countcr-scal was an in- 
t.nglio, bearing tlio device of an eagle, 
with the legend spirat . vervm . 
vicTvs . SPIRAT. Of the nncicut 
matrix of the Sontlnvick' seal, now 
preserved in the British Iklusciim, 
a representation is submitted to our 
readers, as an interesting addition to 
these notices of the prior)'. 

W. n. GCNKER. 
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TBC ROINED CHAPEt OF 8T BRIDE OX THE VTEST COAST OP HOLTUEAD 
ISLAND WITH ^OTICLS OF TUB CURIOUS 1NTEKJIEM8 THERE DISCOVERED 

Cmmamcfiled bif the llov 'WiLLtAU Owen Stanlet, M T , and read at a Meeting of the 
SteUan of ^nfijailigs rfunnj the AmvnlMtthng of the Jrchaotogieal InsMate a« York 
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At a distance of about two miles and a-half from the 
tomi of Holyhead, on the old London road, in the direction 
of the four-mile bridge, a steep descent leads to a level 
tract of land, about a quarter o! a mile in length, composed 
of drifted sea-sand, now covered with short and beautiful 
green snard. At this spot the sea, at high tides, meets 
nithin a few hundred yaids, almost severing the Island of 
lIol}litad into tno distinct parts. The public road crosses 
this space, and on the westward of the road, at a distance 
of about one hundred yaitls, lises a green mound about 
thirt) feet in height, and 750 ft in circumference at the 
base. On the suimnit of this mound are seen the founda- 
tion walls of a small chapel, winch has given the name of 
'rowjn-y-Capcl, the Bay of the Chapel, to the beautiful inlet, 
on the shore, and in the centre of which the mound is 
situated. Towvii signifies, in Welsh, a sandy bay. 

This bay is of considerable extent, and deeply tcccsscaI 
from the iroii-boimd coast, which forms the iiorthcra side of 
Caernarvon bi}: a frowning and Jagged barrier of rocks 
guards the cntmiicc, ami breaks tlic heavy na\c vihich 
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flo:\s from the south-west, warning the sailor to keep nt a 
distance from this dangerous coast 

The ancient name of the chapel, the remains of ulnch 
arc still Msible on this mound, was Lhn Sant-rraul, — -the 
church of St Bridget, or b} contiaction, St Bndc Site 
n.js bon) Jn Ulster soon after the est iblislunent of Oinsti nnt) 
in Ireland, and rcccn ed the religious ^ cil m carl) ) outh from 
St Mcl, tlie nephew and disciple of St Patrick St Brule 
formed for herself a cell under an oik, tlicnce called Kill (lira, 
the Cell of the Oak, and subsequent!) , being joined b) others 
of her sc\, formed a ichgious community, fioin which scicrnl 
other nunneries in Ireland derived their ongin Slic was 
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great number of graves, arranged in four or .five tiers, one 
above another, at intervals of about three or foiu* feet. Tliesc 
gra\es are of the ordinary length of a human body, measuring 
from six to seven feet in length, their height being about two 
feet; they are generally formed with about twelve stones, 
rough from the quarry of the slaty schist of the district ; three 
stones compose cither side of the grave, with three at the 
bottom, and three placed as the top or covering. The 'bodies 
were laid, invariably, with the feet converging towards the 
centre of the mound, the bead being towards the outer side : 
the arms were extended by the side of the corpse : and a 
dark-coloured deposit in the bed of sand wberecni the skeletons 
lie, stBl shews traces of the decomposition of the body. Wlien 
first opened, these graves are found to contain a layer about 
six inches in depth, of sand, on which the bones rest ; over 
the remains there is also a layer of sand, about six inches 
deep, leaving a vacant space of about a foot between it and 
the stones which form tlie covering of the grave. No indU 
cafiou of .clothing, no weapon, ornament or any other 
object, has ever been found w'ith these human remains, 
as far as I can ascertain; and in the numerous graves 
which 1 have examined, when fresldy opened, nothing has 
aiipeared, differing from the description above given The 
skulls appear, mostly, from the sound state of the teeth, 
which arc little ivom, to have been those of young persons, 
and they are of large size. Towards the upper part of 
the tumulus, under theiemains of the chapel, there is a great 
mass of human bones ; and occasionally the perfect skeletons 
of children have been found, without any stone cist or grave, 
iutermixed with the sand, and quite embedded in the walls of 
the chapel. In one part, at a depth of about three feet below 
the surface, and for about three feet in length, a stratum of 
charcoal, or burnt wood, and a dark substance resembling 
burnt bones, is risible ; but the extent of this layer beneath 
the surface cannot as yet be ascertained**. 

The foundation walls extend to n depth of eleven feet 
into the mound; they measure about four feet in thickness; 
the lower portion being formed of dry masonry', and the 

* The fgllowlag njeaiuremeots roffice to give « correct idea of the size of the 
tumulus, and ruined chapel — 

D ameter of (he mooail, from K, toS .... SSO rr. 

Ihamrter of the area oa the aamoiil • . . . SO 

CIrcarBfi.reare at the bare ..... 7J0 

Cirenmfermeeoflhearea ... , JJO _ 

Height of the monad ahore the nuTOSBdiag nrard • . 

Height abore the «how . - . • . . sft _ 
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ixpper pait constructed with mortar containing numerous 
sea shells A mass of atones and mortar surrounds the area 
or summit of the mound on which tlie walls of the chapel are 
constructed apparently as a support to the foundation The 
dimensions of the little building seem to have been about 
tlurty or thirty five feet by twenty two feet six inches 



These smgulai places of interment have from time to time 
been exposed to view during stormy weatlicr or in conse- 
quence of a fall of the saud as the mound is by degrees under 
mined by the sea The numbei of graves which have been 
brought to view since the year 1823 when attention T\as first 
excited by any considerable discovery of human remains at this 
place may be estimated at about sixty or seventy the third 
part of the mound has already been washed away and dis 
appeared The representation at tlie head of tins notice 
sketched dunng the last winter exhibits the western side with 
the shore of the bay of Towj n y Capel a tier of several reccntlj 
exposed graics appears about twehe feet abo>c Ingli water 
mark in the distance arc seen the heights of Snowdon and 
the Cacmarx onshire hills in the ncighhourliood of Llanbcns 
At the spot nliere tins niouiui and chapel stand Uie 
parish of Holyhead is divided from that of IlhoscoijTi bj 
the isthmus which 1ns been described measunng at high 
tides not more than 300)ards m indth It ninydcsene 
notice that under the sandy shore of lowyn y Capel lies 
a stratum of peat which is used for fuel by the inhabit 
ants of lliG Island it extends ncarl} to low water mark 
and seems to indicate an encroachment b) the sen at this 
place or possibly a depression of the strata over which have 
been fonned an accunmlntcd bank and ditiic of sand by the 
action of sea and winds The mourn! on which the Chapel of 
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St. Bride was raised, is visible from the Chapel Loch^vj’^d on 
Holyhead mountain, aom Bardsay Island, and various promi- 
nent headlands on which in early times anchorites had fixed 
their abodes. 

It appears that no similar instance of mterment in 
’graves formed indiscriminatdy, as regards the point of the 
compass towards which the feet of the corpse were laid, 
has been noticed. The formation of successive tiers of 
graves in such a tumulus of sand is also a circumstance 
of unusual and curious nature. It is not easy to deter- 
mine nhetlier these cists could have been formed in the 
side of the tumulus, after the sand had become accumu- 
lated into a mound, or whether its formation may not 
have been, in great part, artificial, graves being constructed 
with flat stones, and sand heaped thereon m successive 
tiers, so as ultimately, with the assistance of the drifting 
of sand fsom the neighbouring shore, to form the mound, 
which served in after times to support the Chapel of St. 
Bride. Tlie inhumation without any regard. to the position 
of the corpse towards any particular ’point of the compass, 
appears to connect these interments with the usages of 
primeval tribes It may be conjectured, that, in later and 
Christian times, the ancient cemetery of the district, doubt- 
less regarded with some measure of veneration or respect, was 
stiU used as a place of bunal, as shewn by the numerous human 
remains found under and around the chapel, deposited without 
any cist, as customary in earlier ages; and that the spot was 
hallowed by the erection of a Chnstian cliapel over this re- 
markable assemblage of heathen sepulchres 

About the middle of the fifth century, mdeed, the Island of 
Anglcsea appears to have been ravaged by invasions of the 
Irish Piets • they were repulsed by Caswallon Llaw hir (long 
hand), who was sent by his father to oppose the invaders. 
About A.D 450 he fortified a post at the spot now occupied 
by the church of Holyhead. A great slaughter of the inhabit- 
ants had occurred at a place called Tyn Diyvel, near Aber- 
fraw, and the spot is still known by the name Cerrig y 
Gwyddel, (the Irishman’s stones) At tlus time came Cas- 
u allon, vv ho routed the Irish, and pursued them to Holyhead, 
where their vessels lay ; a second conflict took place there, in 
which Caswallon slew Ccrigi their leader, and subsequently 
fortified Holyhead with a wall, now called Jlur-Caswallon 
According to tradition, he tied his men ^together, prcviousl}* to 
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the battle, to prevent their breaking their ranks, an expedient 
to which allusion is made in the Triads •. 

The spot w'hich has been described, on the western shore 
of Holyhead Island, may, very probably, have been the scene 
of this cruel contest. The Irish were routed near Aberfraw, 
about ten miles distant ; they fled towards their boats, and 
made theii' last stand on the narrow isthmus, defended by the 
sea on either side, with a plmn adjoining, npon which their 
force might be drawn up. Here Caswallon must have sought 
to pass in crossing from hlona to Holyhead Island by the line 
of tlie old road. The Irish made stout defence to save their 
vessels, hut they were defeated, Cerigi their chieftain was 
slain, and, possibly, the corpses were interred indiscriminately, 
forming the accumulation of remains found in the centre of the 
mound under the chapel. The single interments, in rudely 
formed cists around the tumulus, may have been those of 
chiefs who fell on this occasion. Again, tlie supposition is 
admissible, that these were the remains of the islanders massa- 
cred by the Irish, previously to their repulse by. Caswallon. 
Cerigi, who fell in flio fight, was regarded as a saint by 
the Irish, and liis shrine was even long-time venerated in a 
chapel witliin the 
churchyard of Holy- 
head, called Eglws y 
Bcdd (church of the 
grave), or bv the Bri- 
tish, Capel Llan y 
Gw)-ddel. The ruins 
were removed not 
many years since. It 
may reasonably be 
sumused that tlie 
spot where the bones 
of Ins victims reposed 
would he viewed with 
no common venera- 
tion, and might be- 
come the habitual 
burial place of suc- 
cessive generations of 
their kindred or de- 
scendants. 

• Ji-* 




SOME NOTICES OF RECORDS PRESERVED AMONGST THE 
CORPORATION ARCHIVES AT SOUTHAMPTON. 

CotnmunicaUd to the llistoncal i^ectiOBf at the Annual Sleeiiog of the Institute at 
irtnclietter, w Sefttmhtr, 1845. 

A 310 NGST the miscellaneous records and accounts relating 
to the administration of affairs in the corporate towns, much 
curious information may he gathered, in reference both to 
local history and customs, but not less illustrative of the 
gradual establishment of the commercial greatness of our 
country, the progressive extension of its manufactures, and of 
numerous points of statistical enquiry, important both to the 
historian and antiquary. Municipal archives, in too many 
instances, have suffered from the want of a due appreciation 
of their general interest ; the apprehension of some improper 
use being made of information gained by their perusal, and 
still more the difficulties of decyphering and interpreting the 
antiquated .writing or obsolete expressions, which they pre- 
sent, have often proved insurmountable impediments to the 
prosecution of enquiiy. It may, however, confidently be anti- 
cipated that the Annual Meetings of the Archmological Insti- 
tute in the great towns of the empire will hereafter tend to 
arouse a more lively care for the preservation of such memo- 
rials, and that having been classified and arranged they may 
become readily available for any object of useful investigation. 

There is no ground of complaint of neglect, or any difficulty 
in obtaining access, as regards the muniments of the toivn of 
Southampton. !Mr. Rushworth Keelc has kindly placed in my 
hands a largo collection of extracts from documents preserved 
in the cQrpnrotinn rtef, and from tbaso J have exun^iJrd a 
few brief notices and particulars, which I have thought might 
prove not altogether uninteresting to the readers of the 
Aicbaiologieal 3onmal. 

I propose to give a concise account of the records them- 
selves, and to make a few extracts illustrative of manners, 
prices, and peculiar customs in use at different periods in the 
tOUTl. 

The most ancient charters arc those of 1 John, and 30 lien, 
in. The first contains the earliest evidence of mercantile 
• prosperity, in a pennission to the burgesses to pass un- 
vhallcngcd through all territories subject to tlic king. 
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The second granted to them freedom from arrest, (except 
m certain peculiar cases) the return of all writs touclimg 
Southampton and its liberty, with permission to choose their 
own coroners subject to the justices in Eyre !Many other 
charters were granted by subsequent kings, that of the 
35 Hen VI being cbieflj worthy of note, on account of the 
license given in it to the citizens to purchase lands, notwith 
standmg the statute of mortmam, and of the statement that 
Portsmouth v, as at that period within the liberty of South 
ampton 

ITie corporation is very nch in documents, rolls, and regis 
ters and of these the following may be enumerated as the 
most deservmg of notice 

The first, entitled ** Liber Niger,’ commencing 16 Pich H 
AD 1393, and ending 1620, contams enrolments of private 
charters, mth a deed for a free grammar school m the tovm 
The second entitled Ztber Jiemmhranctarim ullce Sulh 
ampfoma,” AJ) 1455, is full of miscellaneous matters of con 
siderable value to the student of the local antiquities of the 
town but of little comparative interest to tlic gcncnl reader 
The third is entitled “ A Boole of Ftnea, Amerciaments, Sfe 
from AD 1489 to AD 1593” 

The fourth is a book endorsed ‘ Entry of Burgesses from 
1496 to 1704,’ at the end of winch is a census of the popu 
lation, taken Sept 20, 1596, from which it appe^rs tint the 
total number of residents at that penod was 4’300, of whom 
784 arc rated as able men wlule (he aliens and their fanuhes 
amount to 397 

Ihc fifth IS entitled ‘ A Book of Jicmem^ranoes" for the 
town of Southampton from 5 Ilcn VIII to 1001, the infor- 
mation, bon e> cr, contained in it is of n purclj local nature 
Besides these ^^luch arc perhaps the most important, there 
arc man) other aolumes containing a anst amount of miscella- 
neous niforniation, relating to the medieval history of tho town, 
such as Bnrolmenls of the Statutes Merchant from 80 Eliz to 
2 Jac II , the S/eicard s Book of n<xrounts from 1 132 to 1609, 
Journal of the Corporation Broccedinps from 1602 to 1612, 
Books on ihcBrolage Assize of Bread ieem 1 110 to 1694, 

and others belonging to the Linen and Voollcn JIaUs from 
1552 to 1570 'llicrc arc also the lA/w/er Books for tho jears 
1511 1555,1)07,1579,1583 15S9, and one uitliout date, 
at the end of which is a census of the inlmbitants able to bea^ 
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arms, from wliicli it appears that there were, in all, 495, of 
wliom 431 were considered ahh men, including 208 furnished 
with callivers, 33 pikemen with corslets, 54 archers, and 135 
hillhien. 

, There are also a large collection of Bootes of the Court Leet, 
from the presentments at which I have made several extracts ; 
Town Court Bolls of the time of Henrj’ Admiralty Court 
Books from 1556 to 1685, and one very curious book con- 
taining matters of the times of Edward I., 11., and III., 
with brief notices of charters granted to different cities and 
to^TOs in England, and the laws of the guild of Southampton 
in Norman-Erench. ^ 

I now propose to give a few extracts, chiefly from the Court 
Leet Books I cannot but notice the jealous care with which 
the jury of the Court Lcct watched over the general interests 
of their fellow citizens, checking all cncroaclmients on the 
common lands, lest, though originally of small importance, 
they might grow up into a prescriptive right, and removing 
obstructions and nuisances in the highways and streets. 
Thus, under date 1507, wc find a long presentment relating 
the period of the year at wliicli cattle should be placed on the 
commons of the Salt-marshes, Houndwell, and Hoglands, re- 
spectively. The brewers arc ordered to dig no clay in the Salt- 
marsh, because it is to^rn laud : a man named Rock is presented 
for having encioached with his garden *‘ the value of half a 
yard” into Houndwell Fields : and a remonstrance is entered 
against the sowi?}// o/uoad in Hogland, because "the common 
sort of the people find themselves greatly grieved withal, for 
that after looad-soxcing, there ndll grow no grass or any thing 
else, for the cattle to feed on ” 

Nor do they appear to have been less attentive to the moral 
condition of their town, than to their manorial rights. The 
presentments at the Courts Leet bear constant testimony to 
the desiie of promoting, as far as possible, good order and 
good maimers Thus, in 1 607, three " chtrmagdes were pre- 
sented, two of them because they had no present employment ; 
both w’ere required to put themselves immediately to service, 
or to leave the town.” In 1C08, a person named Wnrdc 
was presented " for letting his apprentice go up and down tlio 
street, and was ordered to take the hoy into tiis Rcrvirc, and 
• do him reasonable correction as the law requireth ’’ In 
1C09, three men are ordered to pay each 3,, ^ll. for tiunlinK 
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all the afternoon, and the host to pay 10s , and in 1C32, 
the innholder of the Crown was fined 10s for entertamuig 
a dancer and some servants of the toicJi late at night, and 
in a disorderly manner In cases of slander and eitl 
speaking, a similar authority was exercised Thus, m 1608, 
a woman was ordered to leave the town who liad been 
guilty of slander, and when, a few days later, it was dis 
covered that she had not gone away, and had repeated 
the offence, she was condemned “ to be set in a cadge 
with a paper before her” In 1633, hlrs Knott was com- 
mitted to the workliouse for scolding, brawhng and fighting 
with the wife of another man , while there is a presentment 
in more than one year, tliat there is sad want in this town 
of a cactng stool, for the punishment of scowlds and such hie 
male factors a method of punishment now altogether obso- 
lete, and, owing to the change of manners, less salutary and 
necessary than in former ages, but one which from more 
than one occurrence of the name among these papers, we 
presume to have been a formidable object of terro^^ 

Nor was the enforcement of necessoiy discipline the only 
instance of a direct control over the town We find many 
nistanccs in winch the ma^or and corporation interfered 
directly with the pnccs of dificrcnt articles of consuniption 
Thus, m 1606, "tiie Mayor and Justices of the Peace, 
finding tint the price of malt is now sold after tico shtlUngs 
the bushel and not above/’ order “tint, from and after 
Laster Day next, the beer drawers of tins toun shall not 
mnhe nor sell but tuo sorts of beer, and shall sell the double 
beer at 3 j Ad the barrel, and tlicir ordmaric at 2s and not 
at nmo other price wlmtsoc\cr” A few years later, on the 
humble suit of the brewers, stating that malt was at 2« the 
bushel, and hops at 8/ Ibc hundred, order was given tint 
they should brew and «‘cU tlicir double beer at 4s and ordi- 
imiy at 28 A similar order is Intd more timn once upon the 
clmndlors, and, in 1031, the vintners arc enjoined not to sell 
their Gascoigne wine at more tImn Ot/ the quart Again, vre 
find regulations ns to the pnee of horse hire, w Inch throw con 
sidcniblc luilit on the value of money and the price of libour 
at the jicnod 111115, iti 1577, there is an ortlor, that none 
keeping hol^cs or bexsts for lure sliall take for a journey of 
tight days or under, to I^indon or llnstowc alwvt Cr 8d , and 
for every day after the said eight days be expired, not abovp 
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lOi/. hy tlie day ; -vvliilc for a ride to Sanim, and home again 
in one day, lie was to receive IGd, for that day and not above. 

i\Iany other curious notices desen'e attention, and I may 
mention a few items of expenditure, of peculiar interest from 
the occasions on which they occur or the names with winch 
they are associated. Thus, in 14C2, there are entries of Is. 
having been paid to a man for riding to Winchester “ to warn 
the mayor of the fleet of schyppys that were under the Wyi/i, 
(Ttlght) of a pipe of "winc sent to the “erle of Kent, that 
time he hied to sewaid,” (towards the sea,) which cost 3Z. C^. 
Scl.% of the cost of a guild dinner, in the early part of the 
reign of Edward IV., which amounted to ‘21. 28. \Ghd.', and 
■ of various presents made to the king (Edward IV.) and 
principal nobility, to the former a hogshead of red and white 
■wine, uhich cost respectively \l 3«. 4d. and 10s. Sd., a gallon 
of Ypocras 2s. 8<?. ; to Lord Bivers, two gallons of -u'liite ivine 
and the same quantity of red wine, which was valued at 
25. 86?. Tliere is also a note, that 21. 12s. Gd. was expended 
by the mayor and his retinue when, in 14G9, " he rode to 
London, to reckon with the crle of Warwick, and was there 
twelve days ” 

1 will add only the following notices, extracted from some 
of the miscellaneous papers, which do not seem strictly to 
fall under any of the heads under which I have arranged my 
prerious selections. 

One of them relates to the suspicion, against a widow, of 
witchcraft, 1579, on which occasion an order was given " that 
five or six honest matrons doe see her stripped, to the end 
to see whether she have any bludy mark on her body, wiiich 
is a common token to know all ^ritches by.” In 1577, 
a ebargp is iirefcrred o^inst the brewers^ and the"^ “are 
commanded to use no more iron-bound carts, for thk it is 
great decay not only of the paved streate, hut also causeth his 
heere to work uppe, m such sort that os his barrel seemeth to 
be full when thej' are brought, and w'hen they aie settled, they 
lack, some a gallon of beer and some more, to the enriching 
of the brewers, and the great defayte and hindrance of the 
town.” And there is a singular order, “that the harbors 
henceforth shall not trym ame person on the Sabbath day, 
unless it he suck gcntlemcn-strangers as shall on that day 
• resort to the towm.” 

*• W. S. W. VAUXX 

'01.. Ill Jill 



THE CROSS LEGGED EFFIGY AT HORSTED 
KEYNES SUSSEX 

WITH SOME REMARKS OV SARLT RFFtOIES OF DlMI^CTIVE DIMEVSIONS 



The interesting little effigy at Horsted Keanes 
inclnsuG of tlie lion at the feet is not more tlian 2 feet 
3 inches long lies in the Tvall on the north side of the 
clianccl under an Early English trefoil headed recess ^^tll 
chamfered edges 2 feet 10 inches in length and about 
2 feet and a half from the floor The church itself which 
was originally cruciform is an Earl) English structure and 
Iniicct nindons still light both sides of the clianccl lor 
some time this effig) la) on a w indon sill m the south tron 
sept but as it exactly fits this recess x\ Inch unices it n as 
made to sciac the purpose of an Easter sepulchre seems to 
ha\c had no other assignable use and as the parts of the 
tfllg) most tficctuall) protected by tlic recess arc those whicli 
arc best presen ed and no other appropriate place for it 
appears in all probnbiht) it was ongmalh placed where it 
now lies and Iiad not long hetn rcmoicd It is of a fine 
grained oolite or a sandstone more hhcl) the latter, clo'scl) 
rc’^cinhhiig Cacti ^tone itt colour ami iras it ts cudent care 
full) executed but has siifllrcd Ixith from time and ill usage 
aUhoimh less than might havi been expected Ihccflig\ and 
till slal) on which it rests are appairntl) one piece of stone 
Until nccntl) tlic whole was i»o>i iblc but it is now fixul 
I’o^sibl) It was moxciblc in onltr to allow the recess to lie 
UH(1 at 1 vtf r f ir the stnulchrc 

It n presents a cross h^ged hnight surit ns is comtnonU 
imscalltd a Tempi »r of the latter part of the riign of 
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Henry III., or the beginning of that of Edward 1., in the 
military costume of the time. As the mail does not appear 
to have been executed in sculpture, it was probably painted 
on the stone; for though no trace of colom* has been dis- 
•covered on it, the parts best protected where mail would have 
been apparent, namely, portions of the head, neck, and aims 
on the inner side, are remarkably smooth. If any remains of 
colour exist there, the light is very unfavourable for the dis- 
covery of them •. 

The knight is habited in a capnehon, which covers the head 
and neck, and somewhat overlaps the hauberk and surcote, 
like a small early camail , a hauberk with the stiff folds of the 
slce\cs above tbe elbows strongly shewn; a siwcote thin at the 
shoulders, moderately full about the breast, reaching nearly lialf- 
way between the knee and the ankle, open in front from a little 
below the sword-belt downwards, and falling thence m large 
folds on both sides, so as to discover the Hugh of the left leg 
wliich crosses over the right, but the outline of this opening 
and the left leg arc very rough from decay or lU-usage. The 
surcotc is confined at the waist by a belt fastened with a 
buckle. The general costume and style of the figure leave 
no doubt in my mind of the capuchon and hauberk having 
once borne indications of mail either chiselled or painted. 
There is no shield or guige, nor was there ever any. The 
sword-belt passes obliquely over the hips, as is usual in effigies 
of the period, and it is attached to the scabbard at tno places, 
so as to give the sword a slanting direction. Tlie liandlc of 
the snord and the loner Iialf of the scabbard arc gone. The 
details of the snord-bcit and llic attachments of it to the scab- 
bard arc veiy good, and resemble what are found in some of 
the earliest brasses. The bands must have been broiKdit 
together on the breast in an attitude of devotion; but t}ie«c 
and the greater part of the forc-nrms arc broken off and have 
disappeared. The left leg, which, as kforc noticed crosses 
over tlie right, is n good deal worn away at places, so that the 
form of It IS much injured. 'Hic legs nnd feet no doiiht once 
npix^d m chau-^scs of mail, tlimigh no traee of mail can 
he discolored on than. The point of the spur on the left 
foot IS hrohen, hut ivhat remains of it, togither irith tLt V" 


• It l* TfTj pxtulile Uut »*>• 
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the nght foot, which is not in complete relief, shews they 
were single pointed spurs with angular slnnks , whether 
each was fastened by one strap or more I could not satisfac 
tonly asceitam The head rests on two cusluons, the upper 
one lozenge shaped, the lower lectangular I have stated that- 
a capuebon covers the head hut there is reason to believe 
that over the upper part of this was originally represented a 
coif of mail {coiffe de mciillpd) or a coif of plate, {coiffe defer, 
or cerveilhere ) for the part of the head which such a defence 
would ha\ e covered, is larger m proportion than is usually the 
case wheie there is a capuchon only, in addition to which ‘the 
capuchon is narrower from just below the temples This 
IS hardly apparent to the eye for want of a good light, but may 
be readily perceived by passing the fingers lightly over either 
side of the head The detaik of the coif may have been 
executed m colour only It was hardly practicable to shew 
this in the sketch the place however where the contraction 
of the capuchon appears to commerice indmted by a 
faint line The peculiarity just described, tho^ mode m 
which the sword belt is attached to the scabbard, and the 
fact of the capuchon being separate from the hauberk, over- 
lapping it and the surcote, have influenced my judgment 
respecting the age of this effigy, and have induced mo to 
place it a few years later than I otherwise should As the 
probable date of it, and of the recess in which it lies, corre- 
sponds so nearly with that of the church, I am disposed to 
think it was commemorative of the founder, or a consideiable 
benefactor, whether buried there or not, and that it was eve 
cuted soon after the erection of the church The deceased 
might have assumed the cross under Prince Ldward, soon 
after the termination of the barons’ war 

Dimmutuc effigies like that at Ilorsted Keynes, in which 
tlic proportions arc those of a nmn, arc sometimes supposed 
to represent children, but I think without good reason 
An effig) is, j}rimu facie, to be considered ns representing 
that, to which, liaiiug regard to the costume and gencinl np^ 
pcarancc, it bears most rcscmblincc, irrcspectucly of its size, 
tor it IS unreasonable from size alone to infer that it was not 
intended for a full grown person 

11ms, a small cfiig), apparently of a Iniigbt or priest, is to 
be taken as representing an adult, for till a certain age knight 
hood and pnests’ orders were not usually conferred , and wo 
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lia\e no reason a 'priori to expect to meet with an effigy of a 
child attired as a knight or priest. 

If there he any instance of an effigy in which the features 
and proportions, or if the features be wanting, the proportions, 
are those of a child, wlule the habit is that of a knight, priest, 
monk, or niin, it presents a curious subject for enquiry ; it is, 
lioiveYcr, surely to be regarded as an exception to the rule, 
and not as proving a general practice, so much at variance 
with what we know of the usages of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries ; especially as, a little later, small representa- 
tions of grown-up peisons on brasses were very common, and 
there is no good reason why the same piactice should not ha\e 
prevailed in stone. 

The story of the boy-bishop at Salisbury cathedral needs 
confirmation. 

Lysons describes the little effigy at Haccombe, Devon, ns 
measuring 2 ft 2 in long, iu armour, without a helmet. But 
I learn from the notes of a friend, who has had an oppor- 
tunity of examining this figure, that instead of being in 
armour ho wears close hose and a tight-fitting jupon, fastened 
all douii in front 

Tlic effigies of the two sons of Edward III., 'Williani of 
Hatfield and tVilham of Windsor, on their tombs in York 
minster and Westminster abbey, aic in a civil costume, 
which wc may without difficulty imagine to have been uorn 
by princes \crging towards youth But the former is said 
to ba\ e (bed at eight years of age : tlic age of the latter I have 
not been able to ascertain. 

As to ci\nl costume, I would remark that the boy, 
the youth, and the man may l\a\c been attired very much 
m AV urre? cera.'nril's ; and', scemg 

the early age at which girls married, they, uith some slight 
(hflercnces, probably dressed as uomen at a time when we 
now sliould call them children . hence perhaps the effigy 
said to represent Blanch, daughter of Edu nrd III , is in tlic 
costume of an adult female, although if she died in 1340, she 
must hm c been a mere child. 

Any child dring under puberty would, probably, be spoken 
of by the early uriters as dj mg young, or even ns dying an 
infant 

Merc infants acre represented su addled, especially on 
brasses. Slotliard has gi\en an example of a lady of tlic 
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thirteenth century holding a child in her arms but there is 
nothing northy of notice m the dress** and the character of 
the little figure is piecisely that of a child 
Why full groivn persons should have been represented h) 
such diminutive effigies it may be difficult to discover As yi 
the case of brasses in all probabihty economy sometimes of 
means and sometimes of space may have been occasionally 
influential But as these effigies occur where economy is not 
likely to have been much considered another motne must be 
sought It seems not unreasonable to surmise that they were 
placed with something of conventional propnety, where n 
portion only of the remains was deposited and as the full 
sized coffin or grave m other cases determined the magnitude 
of the effigy so the small receptacle for the heart or some 
portion of the remains led to a proportionate commemorate c 
effigy I have stated that the hands of the Horsted knight 
were brought together on the bre'wt It is by no means ira 
probable they may have supported a heart as in some other 
examples 

Small effigies once introduced in this manner itma} haic 
led to their being made simply commemoratne m churches 
where it was wished to honour the founder or some great 
benefactor tliouglt no part of his remains was there mteired 
but I am not prepared inth any cvadcnce of tins 

An instance may be cited of two full sized monumental 
efligies of a bishop namely, Peter de Aquablnnca bishop of 
Hereford one of them being in his cathedral the other m the 
church of his natnc place Aig^icbcUe in Sa\o} uhcrc nc 
cording to Godivin his heart had been deposited® 

lha\c not been able to meet witli any w ell authenticated 
case of a dirainutivc effigy placed o\cr the graic of an adult 
Ihc example of the effigy of a xoung female at Gayton 
Isorthampfonshire is not quite 'ntisfactoiy ^ I do not refer 
to bwisses they «ic tom-mon imv\ stone effigies considerably 
under life size arc not rare 

Hie following examples of dimmutuc efiigics may be enu 
lucratcd Alapouder Dorset —cross legged effigy 2 ft lou'^ 


* Tl f • npilar monument !i at Scar 
el ITe Dftbyil ire 

® See Mr Kernrl i aemuntor ih aruri 
ou» m nu nent \rcl ■entopa, *t L|k.lfiS 
pl« r xL In Lie nan eribrre mm dn 
fl a e rlTg ea of K nR n hard I at I n 
le fault ini itnurn and t pleat* ©f 


Oncen FI anor at Weatm n» er 11 eolo 
•nd lllaek Fmn, London, 

® S q llakrr’i No ihamj onah re Tlui 
fRUte rrobablyrepreaentj Matilda diuph 
ter ef Tlioma* Ic Qation. It mei um 
I 2 fu in length 
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engraved in Hutchinses Dorset, iii. 278. Tenbury, Glouces- 
tershire,-— cross-legged effigy in mailed armour, 4 ft. long, re- 
presented ns holding a heart. Ayot St. LauTence, Herts, 
effigy 2 ft 3 in. long, supposed to have held a heart between 
the hands, now broken. Bottesford, Leicestershire — effigy 
22 in. long, Nichols, ii. 23. Dartington, Devon,— an eccle- 
siastic, 2 ft. 8 in. long. Other instances may be found at 
Little Easton, Essex (Gough), Cobberly, Gloucestershire, 
Anstey, Herts., and Long AVittenham, Berks. An interesting 
little effigv of white marble, now preserved in the abbey 
church of 'St, Denis, near Paris, represents Blanche d’ Artois, 
ginnd-daughter of Louis who espoused, in 1209, Elenry, 
king of Navarre, and, after his death, Edmond, earl of Lan- 
caster, brother of Edward I. She died AD. 1302, and was 
buried in Paris : her heart being deposited in the choir of the 
conventual church of the Minoresses at Nogent VArtanlt, in 
Champagne, founded by her. On the destruction of that 
establishment, the effigy, which measures about 2 ft. in length, 
was preserved, and subsequently placed amongst the royal 
memorials at St. Denis. w. s. w. 


ANCIENT CHESS-hnSN, 

■WnH BOITE OIT THEIR TAEVE \9 ILEUSTEiTlOIfS OV 

MEPIEVAE COSTUME 


It may merit observation, that the chief interest in the care- 
ful examination of objects of medieval date, fabricated cv'cii for 
the most trivial and homely pu^oscs, appears to consist in 
their conformity to certain established conventional models of 
form or ornamentation, at each successive period. Hie 
lar truth with which their decorative accessories arc invariably 
designed, as regards the costume of the times, the usual forms 
of letter employed for inscriptions, or rimilar details Ftarnn 
the antiquities of that age, inferior as they may be in amimrl 
son mth the graceful proportion and chartc de^i^m of cI;i<.Vieal 
. remains, with an attractive character, plearin" c^eit to the eve 
of the inexperienced observer. ^ 

Froductions of the highct cb-s of ailirjor; art attract our 
adu..rat.on on ncraunt of ttorideol i.c..;t-.- end II, c comWnn- 
trail of imaginative conception vvitl, prrt'Xi rindianied siSl 
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whicli they display medieval antiquities, deficient, very fre- 
quently, in their artificial woikmaiiship as in elegance of 
design, arrest our notice because they bear an impress of 
reality , because in each the practised «ye may trace some 
evidence of the habitual feelings of our forefathers, of the 
tiam of their thought, of their superstitious Tveahnes'if'^, or 
their devotion to high and noble purposes 
At a period u hen, in default of a standing mercenary force, the 
safety of a kmgdom lay in the military spirit which pervaded all 
the higher classes of the community, the strains of poetry and 
the fictions of lomance aroused tlicm to wailike deeds , the«veiy 
light of heaven penetrated into their chambers, tinged with 
the colouring of some tale of prowess or chivalry pourtrayed 
on the glass in their casements , then household utensils, 
or the objects of their pastime, bore the impress of the spirit 
of an age of chivalrous enterprise The toys of childhood 
seemed devised m order to mstd that military ardour which 
should become the dominant principle of nper years, and 
even in the seclusion of domestic life tlie arras pn the u alU, 
the decorative accessoncs of the banqueting table or the 
bower, served to keep ever in view the more stirring attrac 
tions of the tournament and warlike empiise With this dc 
sign, indeed, were the bnllnnt passages of arms in times of 
peace designed even the qumten, the di\ ersion of the low cr 
orders, bore the head of the Saracen, the object of most imc- 
teratc antipathy , so that e\en \iUngc sports wcic suhsenient 
to the purpose of keeping cvci on the alert the spirit of 
■valorous resolution, which Jias raised England to her position 
as a nation 

Stnitt has given representations of a very singular toy, of 
German fabrication, about the time of Henry YII It is a 
snnll bnuen knight equipped for the joust, so contrived ns to 
fall back from tlic saddle when struck by a blow on t)ic 
s-iladc or shouldcr-shicld These diminutive combatants were 
mounted upon n phtfonn with whcdi, and violently driwn 
together by n stnng' An interesting illustration of such pas- 
time occurs amongst the fine woodcuts by Burglimair, in tlic 
WeissKnmg rcjire^^cntmgtlie tducation of :\Iaxinnhnn J , two 
dnUlren arc there pourtrayed eagerly pushing their nnnntnrc 
horsemen one agamst t!ic other Still more turious, however, 
arc poinc ancjtnt clnss-mwi which have been prc'crvid in 

* Sporti »n 1 1 Ml n c p 111 pi x| I 
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variuus collections To the remarkable discoveiy of a large 
number in the Isle of Le^Ws, in 1832, now deposited in the 
British j^Iuseum, we owe the highly curious remarks by Sir 
Fiederic Madden, not less valuable m regard to the ancient 
.history of the game, than as illustrative of peculiarities of cos- 
tume during the hvelfth century, of which few examples are 
elsewhere to be discovered^ The lich museum of northern 
antiquities at Copenhagen contains numerous pieces of similar 
character; they appear to have been chiefly fabricated in 
Iceland, and the material is not ivory, but the tusk of the 
walrus. In the cabinet of antiquities in the Bibliotheque 
Hoyale at Paris, there are a few chess-men of the same period, 
and of one of these, a waider, or rook, Mr Shaw has giveu 
a representation in his Dresses and Decorations. In the same 
museum may be seen a portion of the ‘^jeii d’eschets,” pre- 
sented by Charlemagne to the abbey of St Denis, and in- 
scribed mth Cufic characters*. 



ChemnMS tn tb* of ft* SoeWif cf 4at(qi.an«, of Seotlaod. 


'iVo clicss-kniglits and n warder, liitlierto undcsenbed, of 
great ciiriosity as examples of mditnry costume, have been pre- 
sen ed in our own country. The most ancient is a w order, formed 
of the tusk of the walrus; (?) it was presented to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland by lord Macdonald, and formed part 
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of an 'issembhge of remarkable objects of antiquity hbenDy 
communicated by the Council of that Society for exhibition ^t 
the recent Annual Meeting of the Institute at Aoik^ It is 
of 'somewhat later date than the Lewis chess men and appears 
to have been carved towards the close of the tu elfth or early 
111 the thirteenth century The warder is represented in like 
mannei as those Icelandic specimens mtli swoixl drawu 
and the shield on the arm On eithei side of the piece is an 
armed figure emeigmg from intertwined foliage of remarkable 
design these avarnors are clad appaiently m mail the rings 
being expressed by a conventional mode of representat? on 
namely by rows of deep punctures witli intervening parallel 
hues The shield of one of them exhibits a bearing bendy of 
two colours the diapering of the alternate bends being ex 
pressed by pimctures and tliere is a bioad bordure which 
may he noticed also on several of the pieces found m the 
Hebrides The othei shield presents a fleur de Ij's dimidiated 
on a field diapered with frette lines It may be doubtful 
whethei these were properly armonnl beaiings but it deseiaes 
notice that one of the Lewis kmgbts has u shield party per 
pale the sinister side being frette Both shields in the piece 
liere represented have this singularity of form tliat their 
points are cut bluntly off instead of being prolonged to an 
acute apex as usual at the penod Tiiere is no appearance 
of plate armour the head is protected by the coiffe de mailles 
and the legs by chausses of the like oimour This curious 
warder measures in height three inches and five eighths 
In the Ashraolean Museum another interesting example is 
preserved a chess kmght formed likeinse as zt zs supposed 
of the tooth of the sea horse and it is in no slight degree 
curious ns an illustration of military costume It presents 
the clmracteiistic features of the earlier part of the reign of 
Henry III or possibly the close of the times of King, John 
On either side of the piece is seen a mounted knight the 
intervening spaces being filled up with foliage one of the 
warnors wields a sword whilst tlie other liolds a lance looking 
backwards with a singular gesture of apprehension llic 
most striking feature of their costume is the large cjhiulricil 


* The t anVa of t1 e ft cl icolo eta tl ere 
•ISC bled are »pec all; due to Mr Ton 
bull jbe acconjl lei Seerrtsfy of lie 
el» fori k nd n ed at 0 ob a inj{ 
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liCa\xme, lifwing a trans\eTse ocidannm, or tpi/Ziere, and a 
longitudinal nh by wlucU it is strengthened, forming a cross 
on the face of tins singular bead piece Tins "kind of helm is 
of rare occurrence in monumental sculpture , examples aie 
supplied by a cross-legged effigy at Wbitnorth, Durham, and 
another at 'SValchcren, near Stevenage, Herts* It occurs in 
the ‘sculptures on the west front of Wells cathedral, erected 
b) Bishop Joceline, about A D 1225, and amongst the cunous 
sculptures of the mural arcade at Worcester, in the south 
aiMcs of the choir, built early in the same century The 
hCiumc ivhich njipcars on the great seals of Henry III and 
Bdward 1 is of similar cylintlncal form, but the lower jiortion 
protecting the face is barred The mailed armour of the 
chc-ss knight IS represented in the comentional mode usually 
employed in the earlier «:cpulchral effigies, by parallel rows of 
rings *;{,t 111 alternate directions, the surcoat is long, forming 
large folds, and some oppcaxnnccs of mixed armour, either ot 
gnmboiscd uork, or jacked leather, may he traced upon the 
Icgsf 


• A f;oc>drfp«\matjon of tl»>»ljn*Wen 
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A clicss knjglit, of 
1 Inter pcuod, earned 
in nor), and highly 
interesting ns n ic 
presentation of the 
armour for man 
and horse, in u<=c 
during the reign of 
Eduard III, has 
been kindlj coniinu 
mealed bj the Re\ 
John Eagles Tins 
littlciignrc is remaik- 
ablc in a nnons details 
of costume, uhich 
arc defined uith re* 
markable nrccision 
it is probably of 
riemisb avorkman 



&bip, the legs of tlic 
horse haa e been bro 


k.en off, but in the 
annexed represent! 
tion Mr Jewitt has 
given them ns re 
stored The knight 
is armed in a sisored 
basinet, with a ca 
mad, and a hauberk 
A\itli long slee\es, 
bis legs aie protected 
by plate or cnir 
bouilli he wears row 
elled spurs, on Ins 
arm is a small shield, 
of imcommou form 
at so eaily a period 
the upper end be 
mg recurved to give 
greater fieedom of 
movement, and the 
enarvtcs by vv Inch it 
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is appended to the arms are plainly sheuTi^. The arsons of 
the saddle arc so high as to render the seat singularly secure ; 
the body of his charger is wholly covered by mail, the head 
alone being protected by a tcstiere of plate, a piece of horse- 
armour of which the collection at Warwick castle supplies an 
unique example^. The horse bears over the mail n curious capa- 
rison formed in detached portions, or larabels ; these are deeply 
indented along their lower edge. This kind of skeleton- 
housings is of very uncommon occurrence, and scarcely less 
singular is the absence of the surcoat, at the period when 
misjed defences of mail and plate became commonly adopted. 
It is not improbable that the heavy charger, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, was firequently protected 
by a covering of mail, which is concealed in representations 
by the flowing armorial caparisons. It is occasionally visible, 
as on the seals of Philippe le Ilardi, and Jean Sans Peur, 
dukes of Burgundy, which, although of later date than tlie 
little figure under consideration, exhibit a preciselv similar 
fashion as regards the equipment of the horse*. The ‘^cou- 
verture de fer,” indeed, for the horse is mentioned in docu- 
ments of the period, such as the will of the Earl Warren, 
A.D. 1347, and the ordonnance of Philippe le Bel, for 
musters against the war with Flanders, A.D. 1303. Wace, 
in the Roman du Ron, describes a warrior mounted on a 
steed “ tot covert de fer,” and trappings of mail are mentioned 
repeatedly in Syr Gawayne, and other early English romances. 
They appear also amongst the remarkable subjects copied by 
Stothard from the walls of the painted chamber, at West- 
minster, and so ably illustrated by the late Mr. Rokewode^ 
who attnbuted those curious works of art to the reign of 
Henry HI. A. wat. 

^**7 cunous contemporary example Cbt. See Grose’s Ancient Amour, p xmu 
of tb>s lund of shield was supplied by the pi 42. 

HiUty's, Coiroerty m tTrfisOTdeGlypti^ueiSceauxdeSCTands 
n alsaU church, Staffordshire, now in the Feudataircs, pi. xiv. 
gardens of Mr. Foster, in that town k Vetusta Monumenta, Toh tL pi 26— 

k It IS Mid to hare belonged to Earl 39, 



ICENIA : NoTicns of Roman RnMAiNs, and evipknces of 
occurATioN, Discovr.Rrn in Norfolk. 


Commiiniivlrd hi/ Ihi 
rrpreietitliifffidile i 


Ret. John Ou*«n,Iii flfyitralKm of Itomnn rannini. aoJ drairingi, 
exhibited ttl th* Annual Meeting In tnHeheiteT,Serlembtr,nu. 


Ronoir, near Atlsiiasi. 



This parish is generally held to have been a Roman station. 
The late Samuel Woodward, in his map of " Roman Norfolk,” 
places one here, and also a Roman road, as in actual existence. 
It is remarkable, however, that no coins, urns, or, any other 
Roman remains, have ever, so far ns I can leani, been dis- 
covered in it. After searching and inquiring in the parish an 
entire day, I found only one piece of pottery which bore any 
resemblance to the Roman ware, but this was- 1^ no means 
conclusive evidence. A perfect um and coin of Eaustina 
w-ere discovered some yearn since on tlie borders of Burgh, in 
Oxnead ; but I cannot learn that any vestige of ancient Rome 
has ever been traced in the parish, except its name. 

The absence of Roman memorials is rendered very remark- 
able by the fact, that sepnlchral urns in great abundance, and 
Occasionally coins, are found in almost every adjoining parish, 
and, on the north and south, through an extent of two or 
three parishes. 
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Bramytoii mid Bu\toii to tlic soutli, mul Oxiicad on t!ic 
east, furnished Sir Tiiomns Broiiii, mainly, witli matcnals for 
his Hydriotnphin. 

In 1820, Mr. John Adcy Ilcpton xxTotc an account of t!ic 
sepulchral urns discoxcred by Inm in opening bcxcral tumuli 
upon Stow heath, in 'ruttington, to the north*. 

Last year the unique spcciniciis described by the Bcv. A. 
Hart**, x\ ere disco; cred in I'cliniiighnni, in ground formerly 
also a part of StowheatU ; and more recently I had the good 
fortune to be present uhen scxcral urns and other xcsscls 
xxcre found on the same spot. It is a natural sand-hill, about 
150 jards in diameter. The sand bad been carted auay in 
part, and the sides of a sand-jnt so formed had fallen in, and 
left them exposed, as shcun m the nccompan}iim dnnxiiig. 
They xvcrc scxcntccn in number, dcpositeil togeflicr in the 
small space of tuo feet by eighteen inches. The upjiermost, 
of common blue clay, about one foot in diameter, u ns placed 
in an upright position, so near the surface that it had been 
broken, probably, by tlic plough. It contained an iron sub- 
stance, xvbich formed a solid mass xx'itb indurated gravel and 
sand There were no bones or ashes to be seen. Possibly, 
had there been any, they would not have been discernible, 
from the oxidization which had taken place. On breaking 
this mass, I found one coin, a first brass, I believe, of 
Severus, but the legend had been dipt away and obliterated. 
Immediately under this urn xverc fifteen' other xcsscls, appa- 
rently tluow n together iii disorder, some upright, some sidc- 
V. ays, and one or two quite reversed ; all of them ■were filled 
with sand and with the roots of grass whicli had groxvn into 
them They xvere of ordmarj' dark clay, except three, two of 
w Inch w’ere of red and the third of light-coloured earth. These 
latter were painted red and black, xvith an ornamented and 
variegated border upon them, of a very low class of art. The 
remammg piece of pottery, of which n representation is here 
given, might ha\e serxed as n lamp on an altar. It measured 
about three inches m height. The smaller cud appears to have 
been the base, as the other is more smooth, and discoloured as 
if by burning It is perforated, and the aperture at either 
end IS sufficiently large to admit one’s little finger. 


“ Arck, voL xri. p 354 

See Ibis interesting Lectures on the 
Anbquitics of NorfolLsad Nonneh 
• * One was liroktn. I found half of it 


I>ingr at the Uottom of the pit, and the re 
maining half with the others The repre- 
sentations here given are drawn to one- 
fiah of the sue of the originals. 
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TJicre is a striking difference in point of art, and the quality 
of inauufncture, between this dejiosit of Koman remains, and 
that desenbed by Mi*. Hart. The latter are evidently of a 
more costly character, and indicate higher rank and dignity. 
4t the same time they agree in other respects. In both th^e 
were no lemaius of bones or ashes — there was a single coin, 
a brass in the one, and a sil%er coin of Valerian in the other — 
and, probably, there were the implements of the incliridiial 
craft or profession ; in the one, apparently a quantity of nails, 
in the other the utensils of a Soothsayer or of a IHameu. 

Jk. Wright, of Buxton Hall, who takes a lively interest in 
the antiquities of the neighbourhood, lately emplojed some 
workmen to cxca^ate the soil in one of liis fields in Brampton, 
on the borders of Buxton and Oxnead. It^^as a perfectly 
lc\el spot, near to the place where the discoveries mentioned 
by Sir Tliomas Brown were made. I was present, and wit- 
nessed with astonishment the profusion of fragments of sepul- 
chral urns, human and other bones, that were unco\crcd. The 
soil was black from frequent interments, and resembled that of a 
metropolitan church-yard. Wc noticed the rude attempt to pro- 
led the remains by la) ers of flmt stones, mcasuiing about four 
Pect by two feet, and two feet beneath the surface. We found 
no entire urns, although wc were informed that they were fre- 
tpicntly met with in this, and also in the parish of Marshnm 
There w ere other specimens of pottcrj' besides sepulchral vases. 

^Ir. Wright has traced an ancient way, lending from this 
field, through the marshes totlicri\cr at Burgh, near Oxnead, 
which would fall in with a line of road, pointed out to me by 
the Kcv. James Bulwer of A)lslmm, to Stratton (*. c. “ Stratum 
or Street”) on the south, and to Burgh on the borders of 
Oxnead; thcucc direct to Slow heath, and the Tuttington and 
relminglmm depositories on the north; this line of road 
will account for the extension of Roman remnins to the north 
and south, rather than to the cast and west. It dc\iates a 
little to tljc cast from that marked out by Jtir. Woodward. 

Caisteu, near YAn^ioctii. 

Spclmnn placed Garinnomim here, where the mouth of tlic 
Onnenis foniicrly was ; Camden considered it to lm\o been at 
Uurgh, in Suffolk, near the confluence of that rixer with the 
Wmcncy. Spehnnn urges, in siipjKirt of his opinion, that the 
])o>ilion at Caistcr is better adapted for the iuo\ cincnts of hoi-vc, 

TOl. Itt - * ' 
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*' StnblL'sianonuH (ulitcli arc recorded to In'c been 

stationed nt tlu mouth of the Gnntni<» ) tliau llic more insulited 
and aquatic situation of Ihii^h According to AWxIuards 
man of Homan Norfolk, the halmicc of <lr} land is \cr} little 
m faiour of citlicr )>ut ttiimuatjons of 1)jc coimtrj T 
nm inclined to bclic\c that there uns a free jns'^age along the 
coast from Cnistcr to Ilapjubburgh and that «o far from the 
sea liaMug receded m that line it has neirl) swalloucd up 
two jnnshes m? Little Wnxhaiu nud Ictles, and grcntl) en 
croaclicd upon otiicrs since the Homan period liic finding 
Homan coins at I cclcs uhich 1 Ime done and some remains 
nt IIor«ca ns I am crtdiWi mfonmd prove tint tlicre was 
such a conmiutUL \lton and access along the «ca coast But, 
however this might be in one rcsjicct Camden dccidcdl} has 
the advantage Ihe grandeur of tlic remains of the camp at 
Burgh favours his opinion, and probabl),thi5 vrns the rca«on 
v\h), as Spelman sa}-* "Canidciio Biugh am^it,” whereas 
the existence of the nails of n camp at Cnistcr near the bWi 
nicntiojicd hy Spohnan has been f]uc^lJOJ)cd, nnd it has been 
hinted that be confounded the compamtivclj modem dwelling 
house of the lastolfes, called Caistcr castle, with a Roman 
camp 

Now, in justice to Spelman, I vnll mention a few facts 
vvhicli I have ob«cncd Tn^ents of ^pulcliral «ms, of 
pottery, and of glass arc found very cxlcnsivcly and in great 
profusion m the parish, I traced them m a line from a 
quarter of a mile to the north cast to three quarters of a mile 
to the south west 1 hey ore found m the greatest abundance 
in a field on the west of the cinuxih, where tradition has fixed 
the Homan camp In this spot one can scarcely use a spado 
without meeting with foundations of buddings and broken 
pieces of Roman tiles he scattered on the surface The v ault, 
or budding of Roman tiles described by the Rev Thomas 
Clowes<J, was discov ered here Roman coins are found in dxf 
ferent parts of Caister, but most abundantly m this field Aa 
far as my observation goes those found at Caister are more 
ancient than those found at Burgh w Inch are chiefly of the 
period of Constantine whereas coins of Antoninus and of 
Commodus Antoninus are very oimmon at Caister Among 
them one of John Zimisces who succeeded to the empire in 
AT) 9G1 "may deserve especial notice, as it appears remark- 

* Ge L VI«g Iterembcr 1837 



nblc that a coin of tlmt period shoiitd find its \\ny into this 
country, nl least in accordance with the gcncmll} recoi\cd 
notion of the entire extinction of tlic Homan name in tins 
island nt that time. Pottciy of \nrious descriptions is al^o 
found here; a fragment of ihie “Samian" nnre, on which a 
hare hunt is represented, is in my possession ; also a perfect 
urn, uhich was taken from a clay pit on the north-east of the 
church, half filled with earth and bones; it was coAcred with 
a tile, and buried about two feel deep. On tlic same spot were 
disco\crcd a large quautitj of burnt wood, decayed wood, nails 
withwood ndhering to tlieni, and also a human jaw : tlie latter 
is partially fossilized; and the dryness of tlie soil, similar to that 
Tcmnmmg in the um, will account for its pre«cr\ation. This 
may ser\c to exemplify the well-known fact of the occa- 
sional burial of the dead among the Homans, ns well ns cre- 
mation, which appears, liowcvcr, to ha\c been the more usual, 
although not the invnriahlc practice. 
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The term offerlonum occurs m vinoiis BignificnUons connected vritlv the 
services of the altir, in some instances it is used to designate an object of 
silver, or some solid material, set nilb gems and otherwise decorated, whilst 
from other authoritie<» it is evident that the oferlorium scrictint was a kind 
of mpkin, u-jed bj the deacon, for the sake of greater re^crence, in which 
'the chalice was ivrapped when presented by him to the celebrant It is 
a singular record of economy that, in this case, a certain tunicle of silken 
tissue should have been cut up to supplj the material The treasury of the 
church of London must have been greatly impovcnsbed, when such niggard 
practices were admissible the vc^'cls even for the wine and water used at 
the service of the mass, called pliials or criieS, were of pewter, and 

cost* onlj threepence the pair It is not easy to comprehend the kind of 
diimnutne bells, or cfochre, aalued at four a penny, which were required on 
the feast of the dedication of the church possibly ihej might he attached 
to the banner u«ed on that occasion, as noticed subsequently 

The accounts of Thomas dc Culmg proceed with much uniformitj , from 
year to jear In 1277 he disbursed. 

In (^uadam olU nqualict ob In quad&m unkorda aqustiea, iij d. ob Item in 
emendatione fert* obbletarum, j <1. Item, in emendatione iicule orgeoti, >j d. 

The denvalion and original use of the term tankard is aerj obscure 
this IS perhaps the earliest instance of the occurrence of the word, and it 
appear^ to designate some vessel of larger capacity than the mote modem 
quarUcan so called The wafers, or “ obljs,’ for the service of tlie altar, 
were prepared in most churches as occasion might require great precau- 
tion being observed to ensure their being perfectly free from mouldmess or 
fermentation The iron stamps or tongs, used for this purpose, arc here 
designated 

The canons enacted in the tcign of Edgar, A D 960, enjoin that mass be 
not celebrated without ‘ clamc ofletc,’ pure obly, and pure wine and water®. 
Amongst the injunctions of the sjnod held at Exeter, AD 1287, it was 
ordained as follows ‘ Provideant sacerdotes quod obluias liabeant confectas 
de Simula frumenli et aqua duntasnt , ita quod nihvl iramisceatur fermenti 
Sint et ohlata integre, candide, et rotunde, nec per tantum tempus custo- 
diantuT quod insaporevel aspcctii nhoramabiles habeanturt' The irons 
above mentioned served to impress upon the oblys the sacred monogram 
and symbol of the cross the representation given by the Benedictines, m 
the ‘ Voyage Litterawe,’ supplies a curious example, the wafer irons de- 
scribed by them, apparently of no sbgUt antiquity, were preserved in the 
abbey ofBrameS 

The term stcula, used in these accounts of the treasurer of St Paul s, 
occasionally signifies a measure of liquids, (sicla sigla, or sicula, Ducange,) 


® tVilkms i. 227 Ancient Laws and 
Inst, u. 2^3 In Vnglo*Suon the wafer 
vras tenned aUo obtaUs The Gmnatk 
word oblate Dutch oblie and Icelandic 
‘oblata sigQides a cake or wafer, m low Latin 


oWea, or oblata in Trench oubhc terms 
denred from the Latin o47a/«f, offered 
* Vilkins u 132 
s Vojage Litt ,u 35 
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it IS possibly, however, here written for stlula, the holy-water vat or stoup, 
not unfrequently made of prccion^ metal, in wealthy establishments 
In accounts of the j ears 1278 and 1279, the foUo'^i'^o occur 
In patella ferrea aiiij d. In zonts pueronun, ij d. Item, consotnci, pro octo albw, 
ntms vesillis pueronun Testimenbs, et alua necessarws, vij * I*®®, in ij P*^, 

bus corporalmm, xij d. Item in xij aims paniii lisei, ny * nij d. prcciuin nine, luj 
Item in xlluj nlms panni lynei, xy s x d precium nine iiy d It“m. in dealbacione 
ejusdem panni ii-d Item, in x aims de karde, nj s. y d. Item, in kaneraz ad sns 
teudas ij Upetas, et ad emendendas paroras vcsUmentonim, vs iij d. In enstn et « 
tapete, y a. uj (L Item, in renoYaciooe YexiUorum majornm, xxns. s-d. Item, in emen 
datione rejciy^rain Biinarum, ij s. lyA lum, ta Itaeeis, J ^ Item, m 

Viter de seneo contezta, et m orfreia freseis, et in atipendio consutncis, Ixj s Tij d. 

Item, in brachinellia die Pentecostes, ixed. ItHu, u* mnndacione ecclesie cratra 
Pentecostem x. 

Item, in seopis per annum, yd. q* Item, Dominica balmarum, vjd. Item, m 
boljs, j d. ob Item, in j howe ly d. Item, m tiibns ulcis de VaneTai ad veiilluin in 
dedicaeione ecclesie, et in pictura ejusdetn veziUi, xx d. ob Item, inj ferro ad bo'tiani 
feciendam, uj s. Item, m Lgatuns tankard, j d 

In ynocessioTis, e'pwaWj on \\>e togaVion days, patochval ^ninbu- 
Ubona took place, various banners were u«ed, of which the tradition vTis 
in recent times preserved, in «ome places, by carfyuJ? garlands suspended 
to poles, during the perambulation of boundaries The service book, called 
a processional, supplies full mfonnation ui relation to the u<e of banners, 
and one of the earliest pnnted editions exhibits, by means of woodcuts, the 
proper arrangement of the«e decorations’* Jo n-eahhier churches the ban* 
ners were not only ornamented with sacred sub^ecls, but thej exhibited 
armorul bearings, as shewn m the list of the* %exiUa pro rogationibus,” 
belonging to Christ Church, Canterbury, printed by Dart from Cott MS 
Galba, E lY The banner of the lion, and that termed the dngon, were 
commonly displaced, and are enumerated in a MS inventory of the church 
ofSarum, AD 1214 By Archbi«hop Winchelsey s concbtutions the pro- 
vision of “vcxilla’ was required from llic parishioner^ and the injunction 
was repeated b) ArcbbisLop Pecchara Amongst llic* earliest instances 
of tbcir use in England, the gills of Bishop Leofnc to Exeter cathedral 
maj be cited, amongst which are mentioned “ij gnllifana,’ war-vanes, or 
standards 

^kmongst various other extracts from the curious arcliives of St Paul 8, 
kindlj communicated by the Archdeacon, there arc accounts of sums re- 
ceived m the pint, trunaa or monej-box, entitled “Beeepla de pixide 
cnicis bonahs, dated A D 1313,41 Tliegc monies appear to have been 
taken out monthlj, the amount received each month varying from 12/ to 
20/ The occount frequently mentions broken moncj , “ argentum fractum. 
ftrhngos fractos,” not esUmated, the deficiency of small currency had 
occasioned the subdmsion of coin into fractional parts 

\\ e hope to be enabled, by Archdeacon Hale 8 obliging assistance, lo 
resume the consuleralion of the evidences supplied by these curious records 
» '^rc t.«atn Saru ti. 1528 
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PBIMEVAi PERIOD- 

AsiONasT the meagre evidences which can be adduced in relation to tlic 
earliest occupation of our island, there are none more s aluahle than ohser^ a- 
tions connected with sepulchral deposits ; and although little may lemain 
to he added to the facts collected hy Donglfts, Cunmngton, Sir Richard 
Colt Hoate, and other zealous m>e6tigators of British tumulif it is of im- 
portance that the circumstances observed in the examination of any barrow 
or burial-place, should be faithfully lecorded. Ho^7ever trivial and tedious 
such recitals may appear to some of our readers, it must be remembered 
that tumuli supply almost the only indications of the civilisation, customs, 
manufactures and commerce of the first inbahltauts of Britain; that their 
comparison may ultimately enable the archreologist to leduce to a scientific 
classification, facts, which at present remain in ^ ague confusion, and thus 
tend to establish a distinction between the various tribes or successive occu- 
pants of the country. 

Tlic following notice of the recent examination of two British tumuli, in 
CaTohndgcsVnre, has been communicated by 1*11, V7. T. CodiTigs; one of 
them, opened on May 2Qth last, is in the parish of BoUlsham, on the 
borders of Newmarket Hentli. It is placed on an elevated range of hills, 
forming the escarpment of the chalk, which makes it conspicuous for 
miles oier the flat country around. This position, with the fact that an 
iinmense quantity of charcoal was found throughout the composition of this 
tumulus, which is of large Mxe, measuring about 00 feet in diameter, 
although the deposit was, in comparison, very trifling, would incline us to 
think that it had been u«ed as a site for a beacon-fire, to guide the traveller 
or er the wild waste of fcn-coimtr} which spreads in all directions around, 
and hence, prohahlj , the name “ Bcacon-couree.” The cutting was made 
from cast to west, commencing at the eastern side of the tumulus, in the 
direction of its centre, lu whicli, at a depth of about three feet, there 
was found a cinerary urn, in an imerlcd posi- 
tion, slightly tilted on one side, and surrounded 
bj charcoal and burnt earth. It was filled with 
charcoal, but contained onlj one small fragment 
of bone This \e*«cl, which was of the simplest 
• manufacture, mouldctl bj the band, and sun. 
baked, measured, in height, fire inches, and its 
diameter, at the largest part, was fire inches ami 
a half Troni the deep red colouring, and the 
gvreral appearance of the surtownding soil, rt would seem that a 6m.aU hole 
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had been first dng charcoal and bones burnt m it the Ta«e placed on the /' 
fire in an inverted position and the whole covered up About ten feet 
eastward of the central deposit on the south side of the hne of excavation, 
and half a foot deeper, a deposit of fragments of hone was found apparently 
calcined with but little charcoal or burnt earth forming a layer not more 
than three inches thick and two feet in circumference There were several 
pieces of the skull a portion of the alveolar proce«s inclo«ing a tooth 
apparently that of a young person pieces of the femur and clavicle and 
other fragments A little to the north of this spot there appeared a mass of 
charcoal and burnt earth containing nothing of interest After 
five or SIX feet deeper, operations were discontinued, and on the next day 
shafts were excavated from the centre so as completely to examine rveiy 
part without any further discovery and in every direction charcoal was 
found mingled with the heap not m patches but in fragments* 

The other barrow was rai<ed iti a le«s conspicuous situation about 300 
yards down the south slope of Allington HiU part of the same range situ 
ate about a quarter of a mile to the south west Both arc marked in the 
Ordnance map An entrance was obtained from the east north east pa««mg 
south south west through the centre of the mound Here a thin layer of 
charcoal appeared extending many feet m ever} direction Amongst the 
soil thrown out portions of two Ta«e9 broken, probably at a preiiou* 
opening were found eufflcing to prove that this had been an early Celtic, 
and not Roman deposit One was the lip of a vase of red ware the other 
a portion of a jar of the usual coarse unbaked potter) , of black colour 
In this tumulus were found two «mall rounded pieces of hard chalk of the 
lower strata called clunch One was a perfect ball 
smooth measuring an inch m diameter the other was 
of t! e same size ground down id a regular manner 
reducing it to a turbuiatcd shape as here repre 
rented It had been probably, intended to perfo 
rate thece as heads , a specimen of Ibe same ^matc 
nal ground down in a similar manner and perforated 
IS m the possession of Air CoHings^ 

It w very unccrtaui for wj at purpoM? tic objects designated by Mr Col 
lings as beads were fabneated Tl cy are frequently found in tumuli or 
near earth works and remams of early occupation tl cj are mostJi formed 
of II durated ch) hone or stone sometimes almost sphcncal wLiNt other 
specimens are of flattened form perforated in all cases m the direction of 
the smaller diameter Tl ej varj from about one to two inches m diameter 
Tl c conjecture appears probable tbit ll ej may have been used m connee 
tion with ll e distaff and tl e occurrence of such an ol jecl in a turn il is 
mid t thus serve to in 1 cafe Ibe mtennent of a female Some northern 



• ^0 I 1 rIiI i itibso I priori , « rvumfrr 
»nr» SCO feel ii irnrter from fcO 

to 0 fell pmeol lentil It fret but 
It e f-tough bts frr>iQmtI; o<rr it, 

for lit iinil tit lien unilrr tu! viton 


» nee ISDl 

• U ametfr of the tumnlu* 2t }*rd»! 
comjw on of the lumulut, •urfirp »o I 
miemdirU « th ehilk »nd frairmenij ef 
ft nl lull! I hard chalk 
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ant„mnc», towDW, Ime icg->T<!ed such pctforatod bills is ive.ghts used 
ui fjalun", cither for the line or pet>» 



a^eoaodC*! U«a>il 

The ^ cry cvmowa object bete represented, is the moiety of a set of moulds 
for costing speor heeds and celts of bronio , it is formed of hone stone, and 
ms found between Bodwrdm and Trc Ddafjdd, m the western part of the 
lelc of Anglcsea It mcisurcstm length nine inches and a quarter , cachside 
measures, at one eetrcmity, two mclics, and, at the other, one inch and a half 
It IS obnous that a second pfccoclj similar piece of stone iras requisite, by 
means of which four complete moulds for casting objects of lanous forms 
would be obtained compnsidg a celt of simple form with a loop on the side, 
for the purpose of attaching it to the haft, spear heads of two sires, with 
latcril loop«, for a hhe purpose, and a sharp pointed spike, four inches and 
n half In length, probably intended to be alBxed to a jirehn, or some 
ini<«ilc weapon This stone was unfortunntel) broken by the pick of the 
workman wlio found it it was in Uic possession of Mr Baud Pierce of 
Caernarvon and the drawing from which Uic annexed woodcut has been 
taken, was executed bj Mr H Pidgeon of Liverpool, W'hose accurate pencil 
Ins contnbntcd many interesting subjects to the collections of the Institute 
Rowlands remarks, In his Ilwlory of An|,lcsea, that the weapons or imple. 
mrnU, termed ctUs, had often been found in the Mind, he gives also 
Tcprcvcwtations of some having the loop at the side, similar in fashion to 
thows which would ha»e been produced m this mould A con'idcrablc 
number were found, about the year 1723, under n stone on Uic shore, near 
Rhictld on the Mcnai, wlcrc, as Howlands siij posed, the Romans had 
cfTrctctl tl cir lar lin^ Uie spot Iicing still marked bj the name Maes-IIlr- 
O- I the grtat arinj s Poll Con«idtriblc ilouhl las lieen cntcrtainctl jn 
vnt., tu I 1 . 
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regard lo tbe purpose for winch these objects were fabncated an aiga • 
raent tn ght perhaps be fairlj drawn from tins mould that tbej were 
properlj warlike weapon* and not implements for domestic or mechanicil 
uses tl e celt being here found in conjunction with objects unquestionably 
of warlike use , 


SAXON or eaulT ionaiAN TEEioD 



Sculptured remains of early character, by some accounted Saxon, and 
bearing much reecroblancc to the curious crosses atCarew Jsevem, Penally* 
and other places in South^^ ales.are found scattered throughout the Northern 
counties Of some interesting fragments existing in Durham and'iprk* 
shire a notice accompanic 1 by drawings. Las been recen ed from Nlr W 
IIj Iton Longstafic, of Darlington In forming^grave^ ui The choir of Bedale 
church porlionsofancienttorabswere 


found rcscmbliog m fashion tfac rc 
marl able sepulchre cxistingat Dews 
bury * The corcring of these tomb* 
aras formed like a ridged roof corcrctl 
anth diamond shaped tiles orerlap 
ping one another precisely like the 
Unman roofing found at Bidcy of 
winch a representation has been 
gnen In the Arclimological Journal^ 
One portion found at lUdale iii tic 
siKjtnowrtscrtcdas (hcfamdyl urial 
• the rtfiretmlithn by Wl | 
laVrT in hU I^id • aft ited onunimt 
f rn In^ ■ repetJl on <r TolutM rant 



the » de at ll e rad tih eh ii formed »» » 
iraMc iherc }* a panel cnelos of; a erw*- 
* ' al II p. 41 
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place of Sir. Ilarker of Tlieakatone, is now in the possession of that gentle- 
man : the side is nidely sculptured with foliage, the gablcd-end being plain. 
The other is now placed on the stone altar, in the crypt beneath the choir 
of Bcdale church : ^although much defaced, it surpasses the former in the 
character of decoration. On the end, as it has been supposed, was pour- 
Irajcd the Temptation in Eden; on one side, the Saaiour crucified ; on the 
other two serpents interwoaen, biting their tails, and a demi-lion recum- 
bent This kind of ornament, ahich may be noticed in many of our eai her 
monuments, is accounted bj tbe noithem antiquaries as appropriate to tlic 
period, terr'cd by tliem, the iron age, and cliai*acterizcd, amongst a arious 
peculiarities, by these “ Schlangeimcrathcn,” and “Drachcnricrathen,” 
snahfc, and dragon ornamentations' 

In the churchj.aid at Bedalc 
there are two fragments of a 
cross sculptured with knot- 
work I of the largei a represen- 
tation is giicn on the next page. 

ScTcral ancient ornamented 
stones existed there, uhichliaac 
been destrojed in rubbing floors 
and cnlnncc.«lepa ; this, for- 
tunately, proved of too hard 
a quality to be thus cmplojcd. 

In the churchjard at Hawks- 
^cl . fi\c niilca distant from 
Richmond, there Is the shaR 
of another sculptured cro«s of 
small dimensions, 5J ft }„ 
height, and apparently the per- 
fsel cross incasiircil not more 
‘J'.-'nCft. In the paicment. 

withm the altar rails, niaj be 
noticed a fragment of early 
sculpture, roprcRcnling a scr- 
jH«t. with rude foliage, resem- 

“"I'mcnl. of one of 

"'"'r'lTe, I ero,.e,„ 

G>.nfonl, |,iel, pull.c otUn. . 

lion I, j. reeenllv bee,, colled 
bj Mr. Walhrank I.\ 

III the towrr of Aichnc * " 

cboeri,. neer intcVJbV V™.' , me, l„ .een 

Snr^ee. eo„jec,«,ed . .be, I„oI been erecled i„ J of eecIc-K,. 

boJ .ino,!.,>l.,„ l,ol,lcn,A.D.7bi. .0^763 Tl e bnse of ll.e er„"l c „ 



• *ur AKrihoa. 

Uuslr, Kopr-L ISj;, j,. gj 


* S<'« hii tlutonr of CainforJ, 
mniijtion* 4rc riTcn. 
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icpresented had long stood in the dmrchyard, md (luring some repairs 
of the church the fragments -Rere taLca out of the walls, into which 
they had been buUt as materials, and rc-united. Subsequently, haying been 
injured by a storm, they were remoxed to the tower. It is elaborately 
sculptured with knot-work, the only figure being a Holy Lamb, nidely 
sculptured. The second cross at Ajcliffe is of xeiy^ curious character, 
greatly resembling the sculptured crosses preserved in various parts of 
Ireland. Its dimensions are, about 4|fl. high, by 15 in. yide. On the 
eastern side appear three figures, and a crucifixion adjoining to tlie 
crucifix appear figures holding up the spear and reed witli a sponge ; above 
the limbs appear the sun and moon, according to early conrentional forms 
of representation. On the southern side is the Crucifixion of St. Peter, with 
elaborate knot- work ; and other curious subjects decorate the western side. 


At the recent meeting of the 
Institute at York a remarkable 
origloal deed was exhibited, being 
a grant from' St. "Wolstan, bbhop 
of ‘Worcester, of fifteen hides of 
land in Alv^ton, formerly called 
from its Saxon occupant Eanulf- 
estune, ‘Woiwickshiie, to the mo- 
nastery of WoTceslet. An imptes- 
sion of the episcopal seal was ap- 
pended, and the deed bore date, 
the day of Pentecost, in the third 
year of king William, the younger, 
A.T). 1099. This document had 
been given by Dugdale in the 
Monasticon from transcripts in ibe 
Worcester Cartulary, Cott. WS. 
Tib. A. 13, and the Annales 



Se*l or Btfhop Well t«u 


Wigomenses, Claud. A. 10. He had printed it also in bis History of War- 
wicksbiie, from a very ancient register in the custody of the dean and 
chaplet of Worcester ; and it may be found in Heming's Cartulary, printed 
by Heame, with the ancient Saxon description of the boundarie'*. The 
existence of Wolstan’s original ctmiter does not appear to have been 


noticed 5. This deed, independently of Its fine state of preservation, is of 
considerable interest, as fixing precisely the period of the completion of the 
new buildings, erected by Wolstan. After reciting hia purpose and 
endeavours to augment the monastery constructed by St. Oswald, his pre- 


* The various readings noUeed on col- 
btion With the onginal have not appeared 
suClicieiitly matenal to justify the re- 
pnnung of this cniious document at 
length. It deserves notice, however, that 


in the Monasticon the date had been er- 
roneously printed u.lxxxvuj. an error 
not noUeed in the new edition. In the 
Hut. Watw, and Heame’s edition of 
Heming's Cartulary, u js correctly given 
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deccssor, both in the erection and appointments of the church itself, and in 
crense of the establishment, he stated that he had added to the number of 
the monies, who were about twelve in number, and had formed a cofljjte 
gation of fifty, for whose sustenance he gave the lands in Alvestoo, long 
po'sessed unjustly hy certain powerful persons**, and acquired by him with 
much labour and cost from William the Conqueror He dated his gift m 
the twenty seienth jear of his episcopate, and the first of the occupation cf 
the new monastery by him erected, of which the refectory and adjoining 
buildings, as also the crj pt under the choir, and the transept, are now the 
principal remains ’ William of Malmesbury informs us that the«e works 
had commenced A D 1084, and he gives an interesting relation of the 
emotion of St Wolstan, when, on their completion, the old church, er&tcd 
hy St Oswald, A D 983, was about to be demolished** 


PEBIOn OF GOTHIC AKT 


The tomb of St Richard, bishop of Chichester, A D 1245—1253, has 
recently been “ re«tored,” and a series of small statues, representing his 
friends, and eminent contemporaries, have been designed in clo«e conformity 
ivith the style of the period, as decorations of the sunken panels around the 
altar tomb The work was entrusted to the skilful hands of Mr Edward 
Richardson, and it baa been executed with great care and judgment The 
prelate had been first Interred, by his own desire, in a humble tomb in the 
north transept, when canonized by Pope Urban V , AD 1275, the re* 
mains were removed with solemn ceremony, in the presence of Edward I , 
Queen Eleanor, and the court, to a sumptuous sepulchre, or shrine, visited 
each year hy numerous pilgrims and devotees, whecc offerings greatly aug* 
mented the funds of the establishment So highly in estimation were the 
relics of St Richard, that the commissioners at the Reformation rclmqui'^hed 
the purpose of destrojnng the sbnne, from fear of popular commotion The 
tomb and effigy appear to haic suffered considerablj when removed during the 
times of the Commonwealth, and they were replaced at the Restoration In 
subsequent times they had been defaced by rude hands, and covered with in- 
minicrahle initials or dates, commeacing about IC08, incised upon the stone 
It was reported that it had been disturbed about sixteen years siuce, but, 
from appearances during the recent examination, this did not seem to have 
hcen J Jw case On rcmoi mg the effigy and stenc tabh Far repair, the grav e 
of stone courses appeared perfect , the earth which covered the remains had 
sunk to the depth of several inches On the surface lay fragments of hazel 
vvands, or hranclies, such, probably, as pilgrims were accustomed to cut 
bj the vvaj.nnd suspend around the ahnne.in token of zealous dtvotion 


•> Thfse were «« we learn frotn Dome* 
Hay, linesta nu* who ia tl e tum of (he 
Confe»»or,helilamo eiyoftbelaadsf^nted 
tyWoSiUni nntnodus anl Aiuot, being 
ocrapanu of il e temainder See the state* 
tncni of thnr rccorery by the lisbop, 
Ilomrtlay Book f 2^8 b. 

' The ezpmaion iv as fotlovi — anno 


ingreisionis nostre lu noram monastenum, 
quod constraxi in honore dei genetric « 
^ino. It would appear by the eonlexi 
that the church, rebuilt by VVolitvn, had, 
te well »$ the mgnastie baildwgs, been 
completed pretiouily to the dale of hi* 
gtanu 

* Anglu Sacra, il 2 il ‘ 
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Part of a TesembUng the rematn«» of the crosier in the hand of the efhg}', 

was found, fragments of vessels of ghss, earthenware, and other object*? 

in the loose earth probably thrown into the grave when prev lously opened. A 
la) er of hlacV raovdd, an inch in thieVne^*?, -^v^ble oiv each side of the grave, 
with iron nails found amongst it, indicated that tlic remains of the bishop 
’had been deposited in a plain wooden chest, not in a stone or leaden coffin. 
This appeared fully to accord with the narraUve of lus biographer, Ralpli 
de Boching, in regard to the simple and humhle notions of the bishop. The 
bones were not disturbed ; the form of the skuU resembled tliat of the head 
of the sculptured effigy: the arms were crossed upon the body. The head of 
the pastoral staff was sought for in vaiQ ; it had, probably, been taken away 
when the grav e was formerly opened. Considerable traces of rich colouring 

■were found by Mr.Richardson on the vestments, and on every part of this 
interesting tomb : no attempt to restore these decorations lias been made. 
The oaken screen, which protected the shrine of St. Richard, still exists 
in the chapter-room of the cathedral. 

The remains of hazel-wands described by Mr. Richardson, if they may be 
regarded as tokens of pilgrimage, ate deserving of notice. Similar staves, 
preserved and deposited in the graves of ecclesiastics, in Hereford cathedral, 
have been found in several instances, as related by the dean of Hereford ; 
AtchsologU,*vol. XXX. Such a haiel-waod, roughly trimmed, as if cut by 
the way-side, lay in the tomb of Richard Mayo, bishop of Hereford, with 
sea-sheUs, tokens, as supposed, of a pilgrimage to St. James, made when tint 
prelate was sent to escort Catherine of Aragon, the affianced bride of Prince 
Arthur, eon of Henry YII,, on her arrival in England. No other instance 
of a similar usage appears to have been noticed. 

The following communication of some curious details connected with n 
singular discovery in the church of Kingswear, Devon, is due to Arthur 
Holdsworth, Esq., and the Rer. John Smart, incumbent of the parish. That 
small church, adjoining to Dartmouth harbour, was in the patronage of the 
Premonstratensian canons of Torr, and it was served by a priest appointed by 
that house; some have supposed that he resided in the tower, as there is a 


fireplace on the first stoiy, with a chininej passing up through the wall, and 
terminating in one of the battlements. The church had become dcca) ed, 
and his been taken down, with the exception of the tower. The south wall 
was removed to the foundation, and, in so doing, a grave was found just 
within the chancel screen, a little eastward of a door leading to the rood-loft. 
This ^ave was double, 4 ft. wide, by 7 ft long, and sunk a few feet deeper 
than the foundation ; bones of a tall man were found in it, with a piece of 
leather of sufficient size to give the impression that the corpse had been 
wrapped «i that material. Dnfortunateiy, as it was known that, in 1601 
pngswear bad been ^icted by maligoaat disease, when 145 corpses were 
intorted, Mr. SiHKt drartwl lliat dl remans should forthwith he reburied, 
nod m eou.e<iuence the Eoultnls of this grave were remei ed, without careful 
erammatton., men tt had been cleared out, a cavity appeared iu its side, 
leadm„ through the natural soil under the foundations, of snffleient size to 
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allow a man to creep through it, the double grare aflbrding him room enough 
to kneel and accomplish his purpose. This hole was found to enlarge into 
a circular space, 3 ft. in diameter ; after tlie reraoval of the foundation wall, 
the maiden earth over the cscaTation was opened, and the carity found to 
be 3 ft. in depth, surrounded by a rude wall of dry masonry, snScing to 




of CbsBMl,lLA{rvv»r Wvrotu 

prerent the falling in of the sides. It was partly filled with earth and 
rubbish, and the bottom contained lime mixed with bones of infants, to the 
depth of about D inches. The masons empJojed ia the work affirmed that 
this had been quick-lime, and it was reckoned by a gentleman present that 
there were the remains of ten or twelre children. The skulls were as thin 
as parchment. Mr.lloldsworth conjectured that it had been sought to con- 
ceal these remains, where th^- could not be traced : no spot could be more 
secure than this mysterious hiding-place constructed under the foundation 
wall of the chureh, situate on the side of a lull,8o that this portion of the wall 
externally was some feel below the surface. The cavity appears to have been 
made with most cunning skill, so ns not to disturb the building, which would 
at once have aroused suspicion; a large grave, as he supposed, was made 
within the chancel, near the souUi wall, to prove the ground, which was 
found to be a rock, sufficiently soft to he readily penetrated, jet solid 
enough not to fall in. The grave having then been enlarged to double 
site, so lh.vt a man might stoop and work in It, through iU side, the cav ity 
within was excavated, surrounded by a mde wall, and the remain" placed 
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III it \\ lietlicr the corpse of a mm weie 1-ml lu the gr^^e ns soon ns it 
was nndt, for becuiitj, nnd remo\cd fiom time to time, to gi\c ncce«s to 
the cnvitj within, or it were huried afterwnids ns n bnr ngniiist intiusne 
curiosity, can onlj be matter for conjecture The rann who could hue 
formed so curious a pince of conceniment for the bodies of tlic infuits 
Would not Inve scrupled to use nnj menns for the accomplishment ol Ins 
object, and the circum&tnncc of the corpse having beenwiappecl m lenthtr, 
hne^ it been possible to ascertain the fact might hni o shewn n provision for 
more readj removal when access to tlie interior hiding place was desired 
Tlic frequent discoveries of muni decorations m colour, rcccntlj made 
even m small parish churches on the remosnt of the thick coats of white 
wash ftith which their walls for man} successive jears had been beautified, 
appear to establish the fact that all cliuiclics from the Konnan tunes until 
the Reformation, were decorated with colour in a greater oi lc«s degree, 
loth on the plane surfaces and the mouldings Mr Chailes Doriicn has 
forwarded to the Committee sketches of subjects brought to light during 
the rcploralion of the church of Mid Lavaut, Sussex , these paintings, ap 
parcntlj of the latter part of the fiflteiilli centurj, are arranged m compart 
ments, and seem to have formed a series representing the Saci aments nnd 
Services of the Church One of them cvliibitcd the ntc of interment, 
the pritst vcstcil in an alb touches avith the processional cro«s the corpse 
wnpped in the shroud marl c<l ujKm the breast with a large cross patte 
On the south wall of tlic nave appeared a laigc figure of St George, date 
tiboiitt lien MI Mr Dotnen rematke I thaliiuhcatious were disccimble 
of tlirec successive decorations, the earliest being coeval with the fabric, 
and consisting of designs m oullmc m coarse rid pamt ^lnn) traces of 
mural paintings have been found m Uic cliurchca of that part if Su««c\ 
but nvostl} foliated ornaments and zicr zatr natterns 
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nnkc w\j f )r ft modorn dwtllin^ ljou*e 1 he ortjjiml fonturcH w ift part 
conccilcd hj n j hut some of them nre pcrfccllj ^ I'libic a a inclow in one 
of the gables 19 of too Ifg} If iml.nsu not uncomnion in ilomestic bmld njj 
of that ngc, Im n transom Iherc is ft projection on the cistern side of the 
liouse po««ibl} intended as ft chapel This building appeared to be a 
lahmblc ppccimtn < f domestic ftrcliitecture during a penod of which ft'f 
simihr vrorhs e\Ht and it <k*-cnc8 to be circf i!lj phnnctl nnd drawn The 
origin il part pcems to Ini e been but little nltcrcd , the gincnl composition 
IS icrj picturesque and the site idjoining to the western side of the 
church jird «is ucll chosen Mr IIus-cj expressed llic hope that some 
Member of the Institute might be disj o«ed to examine this fabric without 
delaj ami prepcric mrmonils of its character and delftds *■ 

The market place of the townot Ashburton Devon ftcunousltnsberedfa nc 
of coTi'ulerabte niitiquilj consists of an open arcade, formed with powto 
arches of wood supporting o lean to roof, on either aide, and a single upper 
etorj Its dimensions arc about 150 feet m length by 10 or 12 feet m wi t 
the upper part of the budding being cooMderablj less wide, on account oft * 
petitiso roof on each bide This ancient structure has fallen into decay, nu 
according to the report of the Rea Arthur IIus'cj , it will ineaitably unle** 
some steps be taken to prevent lU remoaal be demolished on the expiration 
of an existing lease terminating at the death of a person aboao eighty years 
of ftge He eiiggesteil that at lea t, eome examination of iW construe 
tion should be made by a competent person nnd a representation pl^» 
fcction, pieseraed as n memorial of an interesting specimen of a class of 
buddings of winch few now remain 

Mr h J Carlos in reference to the singular matrix of a majonlty seal 

for the city of London fo and iii the chateau of Ot^z of which a representa 
tion had been giaen in the Archaeological Journal*, communicated the fol 
lowing observations He stated that he had regarded it as the seal made 
lu lieu of the former mayoialty seal on occasion of Ihe avoidance of the ol 
chaiter of the city of London bv a writ ‘ quo warranto in the year 1683 
The new charter granted to the city would render requisite the fabrication 
of new seals for the corpontion nnd the olfice of mayoraltj The d*! 
charter was restored by King James II , previously to his forced abdica 
tion and he probably carried the civic seal* to France, mth the great 
seals of rngJaiKl and Ireland These last are enumerated in the inventory cf 
his effects published in the Archffiologia xviii p 229 The mayoralty seal 
being of base metal might not be conaidereU deserving to be included in that 
inventory Mr Cailos remarked that the sea! found m Toiirame, which 
cleaily could not be a-^signed to the penod of the regent, duke of Bedford 
resembled the ancient one in general design the debased character of the ar 
chitectiiral ornaments and tlie changes made in the saints and armonal 
scutcheons excepted The fig ires, as he supposed represent St Edward the 
Confessor and St Tliomas of Canterbury m place of St Peter and St Paul 

The design ofthe matrix well accordswiththe age of CbarlesII orJamesI , 

’ Seep 7Vi>FtItSfo1urne 
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bid it been a fabncition for any improper purpose, it i^ ob\ lous that a 
more do e imitation of the ongmil would haae been produced 

InTrimtyTerm 35 Car II , 1682, judgment was guen on the famous yi/o 
tiarrauio, that the corporation be seized into the king s hands as forfeited , 
and the charter appears lohaae been surrendered an esaraple which nas 
Successively folloued hj the other corporations of England Considerable 
sums were exacted by the crown for their restitution King James II , in 
the last year of his reign, restored the chaiter to (lie citizens of Eondon hj 
Lord Chancellor Jefferies, and one of the first acts of the new regime after 
the revolution, was to reverse thejudgoient on the quo u,arranto and declare 
the citj a corporation Mr Carlos is of opimon that King James had con 

tctnylated the grant of a new charter as an act of grace from himself, and m 
anticipation of such intention had caused new seals to be fabricated for the 
corporation and for the mayomlty There is, however, no evidence that 
any such teal was delivered or used, and the old seals continued in u«e, 
with perfect propriety, as thej hore no allusion to the charter, and as the 
quo rcarranto did not abolish the corporation, but only seized it into the 
king 8 hands 'When, however King James according to the supposition of 
Mr Carlos, contemplated the grant of a new charter, in order to palliate an un- 
popular measure he very probably would cause new seals to be made, to shew 
that the matter of the new charter emanated from his prerogative At last, the 
Prince of Orange being in motion, the king testored the chatter to the city 
The seal m question appears to have been intended as the major s official 
seal used on his own authontj , and attached to precepts for the election of 
common council men and other dociuuents Its ancient use was for sealing 
statutes as maj or, probablj in pursuance of the statute of Acton Burnel 
( Ldw I ) which authorized the mayors of London, lork and Bristol, 
to have Beals for statutes acknowledged under that act The corporate 
^ "ts distinct from this , it was used lo certify acts of the whole corpora 
Uon and nlwaj s affixed ui the presence of the court of common council 
llic ‘parliament of the citj ' 
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forming p'^rt of \he jiavemcnt of the smatt Decorated church of Repps, m 
the same county. Tins stone is slightly coped, and the cross »ts 
accompanying oinaments aic rudely, but still boldly e\ecuted in low xc le . 
The church of Repps, though a rery unpretending structure, possesses an 
excellent specimen of the circular flint towers of such frequent occurrence 
*in this distiict; it is smmovinted by an octagonal heading of asidar, so 
arranged as to form an arcade pierced towarrU the cardinal points with 
open windows, all in good piescrration It is probable that the stone last 
de»cnbcd commemorates the founder of the Norman tower of this church, 
and that consequently its date would be in the eleventh century'. 

The singular ring, of which _______ 

a ri-Vresentatlon is here giicn, 
is in the possession of the Rev. 

NYallcrSneyd It is of mixed 
yellow metal, gilt; on either 
side of the hoop there is a j 

crown, of the form commonly 
ficeo on coins or money of the 
Inclfth century, and on the signet are the words, itooEBivs itcx, chased 
iit high r<hff In the form of the character they correspond closely 
witli legends* on coins of Roger, second duke of Apulia of the name, 
crowned king of Sicily, A.D. 1129: be died AD. 1152. Roger I., 
deceased A.D. 1101, had expelled the Saracens, and taken possession 
of the whole of Sicily. This ring has every appearance of genuine 
character; but it Is difficult to explain for what purpose it was fabricated, 
the inscription not being inverted, and the letters in relief ilUsuited for pro- 
(hieing an impression. It seems very improbable that Ixing Roger should 
have worn n ring of base xnctal, and the conjecture may deserve considera- 
tion, that it was a signet not intended for the purpose of sealing, but en- 



trusted, in Ucu of credenlialar, to some envoy. 

The gold oTnamcnl here repTcsented is in the 
po«8ession of Mr. J. N. Palon, sen , F.S.A , 

Scotlvnd 5 it is reported to have been found on 

the field Jyj'rioddon. Its weiglilis 8dnts. 17 grs. ' 

A ^orno^lnt similar gold ring, but of less weight, 
found ill llic cliurcli-y anl of Duitrermline, the i - 

hiirhl-place of King Robert Rruec,was purchased a nMdoo r,u 

few y cars since by >Ir. Paton ; butitLsnulongcrinbUposscssIon. The junc- 
tion of liiis ring had been ornamented with a precious stone. Athird.reswn- 
bhng the ntig above ropn.sented,was dug up, a few years since, on the field 
of Hinnockbuni, and is now lathe po5se«riowof a person rcridingin Slirlin" 
fiiire nie«e particuUrs.wiUv adrawvng by the skilful hand of Mr Pidgeon of 
LiverpooUhave been received tlixough the Rev. Dr Hume. Local Sccrefan 
of the Invututc in that ulv, who is engaged in preparing for publiullon a 
detailed account of tbc curious remains discovered iic.ar tlic mouth of the 
pee. to which allusion has been made in the last Journal 
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By furmture for BpartmcnU CD ID 0 
Vy pnot ng circulars, 1 st of 


memben and committee li<u 

47 7 0 

By statiooery 

C 8 0 

By salary of rcsidkOt sccre 
tary 

75 0 0 

By postage carnage of oh 
jecta lor cxtiib tion porterage, 
andinadcntal expenses uper 
petty cash book 

C$ 15 9 

By expenses cf the general 
meeting at \\ inclicstcr as m 
hue of room* eases for the 
museum and attendants 

D<i 4 0 

Balance 

4''8 0 1 


And we, the auditors, further stale that much of the expenditure Ins been 
incurred h) theestahlishment of the Institute in Ihcir ipirtmeuts, and there 
fore wi!i not occur in the accounts of the current year 
We further find that con«iderable properly, consnting of books, prints 
drawings and miscellaneous anlinuities isinthepoa ession of Uic Institute, 
haring been presented bj Tanous members as contributions to the hbrars 
and coUcctions of the Institute 

Gwen under our hands, this tncnticlh day of 'May I84G 
, Signed i 1^5 

X * I Charles Henry Hartsbome 
■Wc/hereby certify that the abore abstract of receipts and expenditure 
uas submitted to the annual meeting of the Committee on the twentieth 
daj of May, 1846, according to the 29th rule 

Signnd { I"',®,?'’'* Borge, Esq ) 

^ \ Charles Henry Hart^home 

In addiuonlotbe auditors report, the stotemeut of the uctoo\ 

Wince m the hands or the banlers of the Institute -md of sums retened 

dotiug the meehng at 'i ork eras euhitulled to the general meeting 

CorUboms 

. n.».r' "'-rf d.n. c „ . York " 


75 0 0 
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Payments rcct!i»eil for tickets tiLen by residents m 1 ork, and tJiecouiJtj’, £ t d 

not being annuil aulscnbors 115 0 0 

Contrilj ctions to the fund fardefriyi ig the local etpen^fS <1 10 0 

Donations for the general purposes of the Arclimological Institute 15 0 0 


£780 0 0. 

A propo^tl liiving been forimlly made by tlie auditors to the Central 
Committee, for the amendment of the sesenteenth rule, relating to the clo»c 
of the financial year and by them submitted foi the approval of the general 
mecling the folloning resolution Ivas adopted unanimously, 

'lhat the financial 3 ear shall be consideied as closing with the 31st of 
December, fiom which time the subscriptions for the ensuing 3 ear sfiall 
become due 

The names of the Vice PreMdent and siv members of the Central Com* 
mittco, •selected to go out in annual cour«t„ bating been submitted to the 
general meeting, the following members, nominated b} the Comnitttec. m 
accordance with the rules, were unanimously elected to fill up the vocancus 
MCI PRHSIDFNT 
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ObIGINAL CnABTBBS, AXD MATEKIALS FOR A HiSTORT OF NeATH AND 
* ITS Abbey, with illustrations, now first colleclefl hy Geoege Gbant 
Feancis, F.S.A., Hon. Secretary for South Wales to the ArchtEologIcal 
Institute, &.c. Swansea, not pMhltshed, 8io. 1845. 

Ngmxeous are the sources of information Taluable to the historian and ' 
the archeologist, still left in obscure neglect in Uie principality of Wales ; 
the labours of a few i^lous investigators have scarcely sufficed to enu- 
merate, or call attention to the various ancient remains wUch present them- 
selves at every step in that interesting country. The recently established 
periodical, indeed, devoted exclusively to the illustration of the antiquities 
of Wales, must he hailed as a presage of a spirit of more earnest and careful 
research in that fertile, although neglected, field of enquiry*. Much com. 
mendation is due to the intelligent labours of those, who, hhe Sir. Grant 
Francis and'^Ir. DiUwyn, have toiled with little hitherto of the tide of 
public opinion in their favour, and to whose lealous endeavours we are 
Indebted for various valuable contributions to local or personal history. 

The Toaterials for a History of Neath and its Abbey foim an important 
addition to the collections, connected with tbc antiquities of Glamorgan* 
shire, put forth by Mr. Francis, and they bold out an encouragement to 
anticipate the extension of Ins Tesearches in so interesting a locality. The 
mass of curious facta and traditions, still unsearched, and almost inaccessible 
in MSS , to which the taste and attention of recent times has but imper- 
fectly been drawn, constitutes only a Yiortion of the vestiges of antiquity in 
Wales. An important monument, in connexion with the political and civil 
institutions of that country, has recently been given to the public, in the 
ably edited, compilation of its Ancient Laws, one of the most valuable pro- 
clactions which have appeared under the auspices of the Commission on the 
Publh/Recotds. The appearance of such authentic materials would en- 
CQjiMge the hope that some writer competent to the task, may, ere long, he 
Simulated to undertake that desideratum in our historical literature, the 
ancient Annals of Wales and its Marches. The neglected traditions regard- 
ing those, whose labours and sufierings aided in the diffusion of Christianity 
in early tunes, ate full of interest, as tending to throw light upon the esta- 
blishment of the faith in these kingdoms, by the ministration of men whose 
memory has been regarded as holy, although their sainted names may not 
be enreglstercd on the calendar of Borne. Some materials towards Welsh 


• Archsologta a record of and its XIaiohes. London, 8vo PicVerine 

tlie AnfiqmtiM, Ilutoncal, Genealogical, T«ro quarterly parts, wiUi a Supplement 
1 opogT*phieal, and .Architectml, of Vt ales hare already appeared. ‘ ‘ ' 
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llafjiogrnphy lia> e, imlccil, been collected by Mr Rees, but much rtnnins 
for Jtnc«ttgafion Many cwtlcncc* might, douhlles*, be elicited by a careful 
Buraej of lho«c early sculptured and inscribed mcruornls, cro‘-«C8 reared by 
the way «ulc or in the cemetery, slill attesting in their simple yet impres i\e 
character, the existence of a pure fiith estahlisheil J« those remote parts of 
our island at a aery early period We may hope that Mr 'Westwood, whose* 
accurate and skilful pencil, united with an intimate acquaintance with the 
distinclne character of ornament at diiTerent period*, aitll qualify him for 
the task, may shortly carry out the lurcstigation of these curious memonaU, 
so happily commciHPd** 

The rein iins of a latir {ariutl the luoinstic slructiires and churches of 
Wales, are replete «ith interest but thither more especially should tlis m 
vtstigator of military nrchitcclure resort 2 he picturesque and in«trucliTC 
examples of thcEdnardian casllc in the northern counties, with their varied 
details, yet uniform principles of constructive adaptation, arc well known, 
whilst in South Wales at Pembroke and Manorheer, at Ograore, Neath 
Caerphilly, and Cy dwell, the enquirer may find specimens of successive 
penods, and trace adv nncing perfection in the science of military defence , 
111 \ am to be sought in otlicr parts of the realm These, mdeed, reared by 
the hands of the Norman conqueror, may not he the objects of hoar an 
tiquity to avhich the first care of tlie Welsh archteologist will he addressed, 
hut they supply adminihle illustrations of a neglected subject of enquiry, 
inliinately connected not merely with the history of arclulccture, hut with 
the usages of daily life, the character and habitual feelings of former times 

Neiilh 13 generally admitted to bare been the Nrrtrvi of Antoninus and 
the “ via Julia mantima," as also the Sam Helen, lead towards the town 
It is, however, remarkable tliat no com*, or vestiges of the Roman period 
have 'been hitherto found there although many traces of Roman occupation 
have been noticed on each side of Neath Amongst the*e the inscribed 
stones discovered at Port Talbot and at I^Ie, on the road to BovitiM, 
deserve notice, and Mr Francis has kindly communicated the fac simdes 
carefully designed by himself The latter, rescued by liis hands from de 
Blmclion, and deposited smongst the antiquities in the Royal Institution at 
Swansea, has been explained as bearing the name of Victonnus' one of the 
thirty tyrants, slam A U C 1019 The inscription at Port Talbot, pre 
served m the Harbour Office, bears on one side the name of 
which occurs also in an inscription found m Cumberland, giv en by HorsI^ ‘ 
On the other side appears a sepulchral memorial, probably of later date 
writteo, as on other early slabs existing in Wales and m Cornwall, m a 
perpendicular direction Coins of both these emperors are of frequent 
occurrence in this country, and a number of coins of 1’icforinus were found 
near Neath in 1836* 

The remains of the castle of Neath, erected, as u is supposed, by Richard 
de Granavdla, to whom, in tbe reign of Henry I , the lordship was allotted, 

"V Tepre«entaUons of the crosses of » Bnt Rom p 1D2 N 40 

Severn *nd Carew, fro n drawing* hy Mr i D«3iwyn * Swansea p. oC Num«ii>£ 

VVestwooa itclnsol Jo iroal uu TO Journal , iSJ 
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coiKi^t of 1 fliiikcil Iwo missne rounder? portions of the cur 

tajii walls, and of a tower wliicli appears to In^e cointmnded an ancient 
passage across the rn tr Noth* The onneaed pWn, for ll e use of which 



we are indebted to the kindness of Mr Francis shews the general attange 
raent of the works which were of no considernhle extent The prinw/^ 
bailey cons2ated of luiareaof irregtilar hna measuring in diameter abomS^ 
85 feet m either direction The remains of this structure although less 
important than some of the fortresses of South Wales may be examined, as 
likewise the ruins of the adjoining abbey with no ordinary interest, on 
account of the curious recoid of the arclutect employed by the founder, as 
preserved m the Myrj nan Archreoli^y Itichard de Granai ilH one of the 
twelve Norman knights who accompanied Fitz hamon assisting him in the 


• lUpresentahons of tl e castle as ala 
appeared abon 
17iS hivebceji pre erved atno gslB eV 


V ewe A view of the castle gateway » 
given by W oolnoth in bis work on the 
Castles of England and Vr ales ‘ 
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conquest of Glamorganshire, returned to Wales about A.D 1111. He had 
visited the Holy Sepulchre, and brought with hiifl from Palestine a man 
eminent in the art of construction, named Lalys, to whose skill the most 
noted structures in the county, both of a sacred and mihtar}' character, have 
been attributed. The relation adds that he built Lalyston, called after Bs 
ilanie, and, that having gone to London, he became architect to Henry I , 
and taught his art to many of the Welsh and English*’. The remains of 
Neath abbey, founded, as 5Ir. Francis supposes, about the year 1129, are 
considerable ; he has given an intereatu^ plan of the conventual church, and 
idjacent buildings. Their aspect is not of that picturesque character which 
attracts notice to many monastic ruins, hut the vestiges of the structure, 
which, as Leland remarks, “semid to him the fairest abbay in all Wales,” 
well merit attention. In the year 1803 some excavations were, with Lord 
Dynevor’s permission, undertaken by the Rev. H. Knight, and part of the 
eastern end of llie church having been cleared, a pavement of decorative 
tiles was brought to light, of which Mr. Francis has enabled us to submit a 
representation to our readers. This pavement cannot be regarded as coeval 
with the Norman founder j its diaracter is that of the period, termed, in 
regard to architectural remains. Decorated: and it supplies a pleasing 
example of design in the general arrangement, which may be attributed to 
the times of Edw. II. Lewis Morganwg, a poet of the latter part of the reign 
of Hen. Vn , has described in glowing terms the painted glass, the richly 
decorated ceiling, and floor “ wrought of variegated stone,*’ which were then 
(o he seen in the abbey church. His ode, addressed to Lleisioo, abbot of 
Neath, U included amongst the collections printed by Mr. Francis. The 
tiles exhibit the siogle bearing of England, wllIi those of Clare, earl of 


Gloucester, Turbervile, and Mowbray, 
or, possibly, Fitz-hamon. John de Mow- 
bray, lord of Gower, granted to tbe 
abbey a cbartei of confirmation, A.D 
1334, given by TMr. Francis from a docu- 
ment in the possession of ilr. Thomas 
Fnulkner,aiid the connection of the Tiir- 
bervllc family with the affairs of the 
monastc'-y, about the same period, is 
clearly shewn. The patronage of the 
^ey was in the great family of the 
.AHares, earls of Gloucester and lords of 
Glamorgan, and the three chevronels 
were, doubtless, displaj ed in various de- 
corations. Tbe arms attributed^to de 
Granavilla. three rests, vrlneh appear on 
the common seal of the abbev . those also 
ofLc Despenser and Montaewte (?) have 



occurred on tilc«, found at Neath by Mr. Dillwj n 


' S» Sir Iticl^aTd Honre's Noliecs orijpafli, tn his editiOQ of Giraldus, Itin u 162. 
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. rr.f a historr of Neath comprise rnanj- other memorial-, of 
- tS „™b.. b> =<.„« The .ehnosn.ph, ef ,he 
rl^^taten .n the reign of Ehznhelh, irom the ong.nal m Lord Dj-neror s 
Sion mar deserre notice, as also the memonaJs extracted from 
th ^^contemporary account of the pn^ress of the duhe of Beaufort, as Lord 
President m iS84, sa^ communicated lirom the archires at Badminton 
In conclusion tre can onlj express regret that Mr Francis should not 
hare been disposed to extend the impression of this mtere'sting httle Toluijie 
to a number of copies, more in accordance xvith the growing taste and 
demand for such publications The daj 3 are, we hope passed, when a pro 
vision, limited by the Roxburghe standard, or even extended to fifty copies, 
as in the present case, can prove adequate to meet the desire to pos«e«5 anv 


volume of sterling tnalenals connected with matters of national antiquity 
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The subterranean galleries which penetrate the soil lurTOundinp the city of Rome 
after haring far four cent ines served as a refuge and a sanctuary to the ancient Church, 
were nearly lost sight of danng the disorder occasioned by barbarian invasions. As ibc 
knowledge of their windings could be preierrcd only by constant use the principal 
entrantes alone remained acceasible and even these were gradually neglected and 
blocked up by rubbish niih the eaeepbon of two or three, which were still resorted to 
and decorated afresh from lime to time. In the eiatcenth century the whole range of 
catacombs was re opened and the entire contents, which had remained absolutely nn 
touched, dunng more than a thousand years, were restored to the world at a Ume when 
the recent revival of letters enabled the learned to prof t by the discorery 
The history of the catacombs aiace their recovery from the ohUvionm which they bad 
remained during the dark ages consists prinapally in a tuecessioo of controversies pro 
voked hy the ladiscnminate venerabon paid to every object found In them Eunng the 
mgn^f Sextus the 1 iRh, who ascended the pontifical throne in 12S5 tome discussions 
having occurred respecting relict the attention of antiquanani was itrongly directed to 
the subject, and a diligent exam nation of the catacombs, then recently discovered was 
undertaken. Foremost in this inrcsl gation was Sosio, whose posthumous works were 
edited by Severano in the year 1(132 under the title of Romo •S'oRcrraaea, including an 
ongtnal chapter by the editor The same work translateil into Latin and still further 
enlarged was republished by Annghi 

The elaborate and valuable work of Annghi contains, amongst tlie 

* numerous illustrations, plans of serenl of these catacombs These cTmcc 

• Uietn to of toaumotabU tottuoui jiaftwages 

The number o^grarct contained in the catacombs is very great In order to form a 
general estimate of them we roust reroeinber that from the year A T> 98 to some tune 
after the year 400 (of both which periods consular dates have been found in the ceme 
tmes ) the whole Chtutian population of Rome was Intened there 

Prudentius the Christian poet, of the fourth century, whilit describing 
these cemeteries, ob«cn ca — 

Many sepulchres marked with letters display the name of the niartvr or else some 
anagram 

The consular epitaphs are our pnncipal means of fixing the dates of graves and ceme 
tenes That belonging to A.D 102 h tl e earliest that we possess, with the exception 
of one found by Boldetti in St. Lueina s cemetery of the year SS 
D H 

V UaXMO YICXIT 
AM N II UCNSES W lit 
Dtu w vm n. AKicto 
ravsTO ET VIRIO OALLW 
COSS 

/" Publius Libeno lived two years three months, and e ght days. An cius Fanstus and 
' t inus Galius ben g consuls 

The following consulates have been copied without selection from the Christian inscnp 
tions contained in tbeVatscan Library and Laprdanan Gallery they shew the usual dates 
of the consular epitaphs 

Cxsanus and Albicua A D 397 

Victor and I alentuuanDs 369 

Cl JnbanusAng and Sallustius 3C3 

Marcell nus and Frabinus 341 

Datianus and Cerealis 35$ 

%alent nianus andValens Aug ni 370 
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The mode of thus indicating a date has proved estrcmely valuable \Ve 
find al«!o that palimpsest monumenls are more ancient than is gcncrallj 
considered 

The eERployrnnit of old pa^n tomhatooea «aa common after the time of ConitintiBe 
but the Biaal custom in such cases was to reverse the marble and to ec^re the 
Christian epitaph upon the opposite side According’ to tntiqaanans, many stones haiV 
been discovered with unequivocal marks of paganism on one side, and of Chnstunity on 
the other but of this there is sow no opporfunicy left us of judging, as every caucomb 
tablet has been carefully plastered upon some wall or pillar ’ 

Tlie principal gymboU found on tlie«c tablets are the ancient Chnstiin 
monogram, the palm branch, the dove, and the fish The expression i« 
Pace IS of frequent occurrence, often the onlj ostensible indication tf the 
faith of the person commemorated 

Lamps of terra eoita are found abundantly in the catacombs, they are genenny 
luarked with the eross, with the likenesses of Peter snd Psub or with some other 
ChnsUan symbol 

At p 127, t\c are presented nith the fac-simile of an inscription comme* 
moraUt e of a mart} r, at ilie head of which appears the 8j mbol of the cro^s 
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on tombs tlie symbols of professioa and tride, ins conunon id this, countrj , 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries In Wales it lingered do’svn 
to the eeienteenth century 

As to the cups so often found inclosed m the tomb, or cemented to llie 
.rock outside. Dr Maitland observes — 

Tie enstom of deposiUog vessels witli the bodies of the dead, was common 

among pagans as well as ChiisUans Vessels of terra cotta, glass, alabaster and irory 
found in Chnstian tombs, have generally been considered as receptacles for blood, whilst 
those belODgmg to pagans, though exactly similar, have been termed lachryroatones 
Two important questions here present themselves — 1st. Were these vessels used by the 
Christians to contam blood? and 2ndly ere they exclusively afSxed to martyrs’ 
graws’ 

He then proceeds eomewhat at length to combat the notion commonly 
entertained, and to decide the questions raised, m the negative Repre. 
eentations are given of two of these cups copied from Boldetti The loscnp- 
Uon on one of these is usually read Sanguis Satuminty Dr Maitland sug- 
gests it might be read Sanctits iSirfttmmtM On this point the reader may 
form his own judgment from the representation 



In treating of ancient 8ymhoh«m Dr M thiw writes — 

Perhaps the cause which most powerfully contributed to the adoption of Christian 
symbols was the ignorance of rea^g and wntmg then prevalent. The symbols 
employed m the catacombs exclusive ©f those supposed to belong to martyrdom, are of 
three kinds the larger proportion of them refer to the profession of Christianity, its 
doctrines and its graces a second class of & purely secular description only indicate 
the trade of the deceased »nd the Temainder Tepresent proper names Of the first class 
the cross, as the most geuetally met with, claiou our early consideration. 

It would be difficult to find a more complete revolution of feelmg among mankind, 
than that which has taken place concenungAeinstniment of crucifixion once the object 
ofhorroT and a symbol of disgrace, it is now the blessed emblem of our faith the sign 
ofadmission by baptism to all the benefits of Chnstian fellowship. The change from 
cross to crucifix in ancient monuments, is gradual first occurs the simple cross after 
.wards a lamb appeam at the foot of it. In a thud stage there is Chnst clothed on the 
cross with hands uplifted m prajer, hut not nailed to it, m the fourth Christ fastened 
0 0 * 


ot m 
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to the cross with four nails still living and with eyes He was not represented as 
dead till the tenth or eleventh century 

The lamb appearing at the foot of the cross ismentioned by Paulinus nbo wrote about 
the year 400 Beneath the ensanguined cross stands Christ m the form of a snow 
wh te lamb as an innocent victim is the lamb cons gned to unmerited deatL 

rrom the 82ad canon of the Quimseitaa council held AD 70fi, we learn at what t me 
the change from the lamb to the vicbm in htiman £inn was generally adopted. l^e 
ordain that the representation in hamdn form of Chnst our God who takes away the sm 
of the world, be henceforward set up and pamted in the place of the ancient lamb. 

In the medieval monuments in this counliy, the different symbols of faith 
thus enumerited are also to be found Of sepulchral slabs, impressed -with 
the cross m a vanety of forms, from the plain Greek or Calvary cro®s to 
the floriated cross of the most ornate description, tve have innumerahls exam 
pies The Agnu\ Dei occurs but seldom on our ancient sepulchral monu 
ments still more rarely does the crucifix appear on such We have met 
with two instances only the one in Bredon church, Worcestershire of 
which an illustration is given in a former namher of the Journal , the other 
in the pnory church at Brecon Both these are sculptured monuments of 
the fourteenth century 

The fish w*» a eymbol cipreisive of 
the i>ame ef Chmi the phosebc 
I gn of this word the sctusl fish wss 
as emblem whose meaning was entirely 
eoneealed from the nnuuUated 
Sometimes the word 'was cz 
pressed at length at other times the fish itMlfwaa figured as recommended by 
Clement of Alexandr a. The speeunen here given is from the Lapidansn Gallery 
Tbe symbols of trade figured upon grave stones were long regarded by sMiquanans 
as indicating the instroment by whieh the deceased had snfieted martyrdom. Tbe 
dates of some contrad ct tbe supposition The tomb stone of Adeodatus (Eap Call ) 
erpreiscs tolerably well the implementsofa wwi comber They consistof* pair of shears 
a comb and a plate of metal with a rounded handle. 




lOCVX 
ADtO 
ATI 
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The rebuses, which occur on monuments of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
ccnturieg in tlvia country, hare them antitypes in the phonetic figures on 
some of the ancient Christian monuments at Rome, thus : ‘ the tomb of 
Dracontius exhibits a dragon ; that of Onager an ass.’ 

* The author has great pleasure in being able to contribute, to the small number of pho- 
netics already published, the annexed, from the Lapidanan Gallery. A fragment only 
has been copied, the entire inseripUonheing long — 
rONTIVS • LEO * S • EBIV 
ET POVTia • u 
TECEnrNT • Ft 

—Pontius Leo, and Pontia Maxima hia wife The 
fomStr ahUe bring, bought this tomb Their 
set up this. 

Two well-Vnown instances are those of Hohens 
and Porcella. 

irilO FtLtO FATCR POLIESS. 

Dolient the father, to Julius bis son 
Dolinm is the Latin for cask; Por- 
eelU tlgruhes & little pig, as In the next . 

roRCGLiA nic eORMtT 

IS P QVIXIT ASS lit. U.x. 

• n. xnt. 

Here sleeps Porcella in peace She bred three years, 
ten months, *and thirteen days. 



Anciently the symbolic manner in which the Almighty Father was indi- 
cated, iras by the image of a hand issuing from a cloud, and two instances 
of tb'is appear among the catacomb sculptures, of wbicb Dr. M. gi'es 
illustrations. In the Vetera Moniroenta of Clampini more early examples 
from mosaics are given of this symbol. It occurs in Ibis country over the 
sculptured rood, a work of the twelfth century, on the south side of Romsey 
abbey churcli, but it was not till the fifteenth century that the u'agc of 
representing the first person of the Holy Trinity in human form became at 
all prevalent: we then find it on sculptured bosses, in painted glass, on 
cccksla«tical seals, and, as at Chneombe, Norlbamptonsiurc, and Great 
Tew, Oxfordshire, on sepulchral bra'ies. Milman attributes to the French 
the introduction of this representation, so early as the ninth century, an 
illuminated b'lblc, supposed of that age, being bis authority; but M. Do 
Caiimont, the learned antiquary of Normandy, was unable to find sculp- 
tured representations of the Trimly, with the Almighty Father thus per- 
sonified, of an earlier era than the fifteenth centurj'. 

Whatever difTcrence of opinion there may be as to the theological tone 
in which Dr. hlaitlmdV remarks arc written, and on this we offer no com- 
ment, his work is well worthy of a careful perusal, and possesses more than 
a mere transient interest. He has undoubtedly done mucli service in 
aflbnling to many— few of whom have ever heard of Uie thirty years 
lalmurs of Bo*Io, or of the folio tomes of Aringln— a full, dc«criptive, and 
ctiti<‘al account, bearing evident marks of much labour and Icarnin?. of ibe 
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catacombs of Bome and Uicir sepulchral deposits, and tre cMuot do better 
than conclude our notice with the remarks which finish his mtrodnctorj 
chapter. 

rwisps it ms, «felj b, urerted ih.t the wiciml Church .ppe.r. » 

Odlcrj iu . ciucli.. mure tamursht. ligh. Own ^r . t 

hiito It ™, be d... the ..putdiml uhlet i. more tSLc' 

pious feeling than the coutrotersial epistle, or creo the P cbsrscierof 

Besides ihe gentle tad umsble spirit mrj where biealh^. the 

these remsins is cssentisUy Chriiiim: the name of Chnst is of mdenest of 

Tsriety of forms, and the aeUons of llis life are figured m every ^ . v gf , 

execufion. The second Person of the Trinity » neiAer newed m the 

temporal Messiah, nor degraded to the Socinian eatimau of a 

invested with all the honours of a Redeemer. On thU subject 

heathenish suppression of the distittguishingfeatiireofonr religion. 0 -v.-hieh 

able appears the Good Shepherd, bearing on 1!U shoulders the to 

many an illiterate believer expressed Ms sense of personal salvatiom a . o ^ 

Ms epitaph, ” sleeps la Chnst j" another Is buried with a prayer that * * ^ 

the Lera W But most ef .11, the erow, to id toupl-t to™, .. empli^ “ ‘”“P 
the faith of the deceased: and whatever ignorance may have prevwled 
letter of Holy 'Writ, or the more mysterious doctrines contained »n it, there le 
been no want of apprehension of that tacriSee, “ whereby alone we ob 
oui sins, and ate made partakers of the kingdom of heaven.” ^ 
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ON SOME ANOMALIES OBSERVABLE IN THE EARLIER 
STYLES or ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 



Ix has been usual with those who ha\c made enquiries into 
the stjle of our early ecclesiastical buildings, to assign all 
those exhibiting marks of long and short work to the period 
of the Anglo Saxons Yet it may be reasonably doubted 
whpihrx <OT)Rt33irijnn. of. tJjia. ontJuaL, taknn. Ir^ dselL, nRhr/Ls. 
sufficient evidence to favour such conclusions and unless this 
kind of masonry be found united with proofs of another cha 
racter less ambiguous, there is great room for disbelieving such 
buildings to have been erected before the Norman Conquest 
It IS indeed not a little remarkable that the church of 
BnxwoXth, a building wliosc claims to priontj of age are 
better established than most others b) lustoncal inference, is 
cntirclj deficient in the marks so nmversall) assumed to be 
decisive of the question 

This church, as it is well known, docs not shew the least 
fragment of this peculiar kind of construction, jet there is 
VOL m P p 
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perliaps more c\tnnsic cudcncc in fmoiir of its nge than 
most other buildings tint can be adduced 'Ihc histor) of its 
erection seems smiplj to lm\c been this tint from its scite 
having been fixed upon close to a great Roman thoroughfare 
leading from the IVnthng Street at Stonej Stntford through 
Nortliampton to Leicester ns is snfiicicntl} indicated b} the 
direct trending of the line and the etymologies of the places 
bordering upon it such as Potterspurry Aldcrton Barrow 
Dykes Lamport Market Ilarboro' Stonyland Stony Gate 
&C and also being on the \ei^ edge of n Roman single 
nailed entrenchment there were already on the spot mo^ of 
the materials uhich the Romans themselves had U'cd for 
building purposes Withm thn entrenchment some kind of 
hmlding had existed and tlic bricks that were employed ncre 
found u hen the church u as in progress of erection extremely 
useful to work up with the bad materials already dug Me 
are told by Milliam of Malmesbury, that Benedict Bishop 
on his return from Rome introduccil n new kind of arclutcc 
tnre into tins country, wliat he calls budding more Itoniano, 
now in wlintever «cnsc these two words are interpreted I 
think they w ill still be applicable to the masonry of Bnxworth 
church and this coupled with the casual postage quoted in 
Leland s Itinerary will go very far to confirm its Anglo Soion 
pretensions , in fact it is more evidence of an early practical 
kind than can he brought to bear upon any other budding of 
a Christian character in England 

It IS now some years since I became entirely convanced that 
Brixworth church presented no proof whatever of being a 
Roman budding I have examined its foundations its con 
struction and the nature of its cements all of wluch are 
totally unlike the substructions the masonry, and the mortar 
so invanahly adopted by the Romans 

Whdst however its Roman claims nre completely imtenahle 

it certainly offera very strong marks in favour of an Anglo 
Sa\on origin They are not only as convincing as any we 
may ever hope to obtain elsewhere but they are moreover 
capable of being divided into two periods 

It has already been stated that Brixworth does not present 
any specimen of long and short work , this peculiarity is not 
v^ible la any portion of the budding It is desirable to state 
r V because having presumptive historical evidence 

01 being an Anglo Saxon church it is deficient in that feature 
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wlucli is accounted the leading characteristic of Anglo-Saxon 
Drcliitcctnre. 

It is not my intention to disprove (for that would be a 
difficnlt matter) the title to great antiquity those churches 
may claim, nliere long and short coignings are used, but I 
nisli to throw out a caution to enquirers, lest this appearance 
should lead them to assign all these buildings to the same age. 
* That they arc for the most part early structures there can 
be no doubt, and this epithet may be even extended above 
the Norman Conquest, if wc arc justified in applying the 
nt>rds hpUJei lahitlalus, as used by William of ?»Inlmesbur)' in 
his description of Benedict Bishop’s churches, to those towers 
rising in stages from tlie ])crpcnt blocks of stone tliat run 
transversely on their four sides. 

Bor instance, at Bail’s Barton and Barnack this system 
occurs, at both of whicli places the towers rise in stages, dimi- 
iiisliing ns they rise, and forming separate dirisioiis or stories, 
marked also by the horizontal bands of perpent stone, from 
which thc*supcrior portions of the building alternately spring. 

This mode of construction was clearly borrowed from the 
Homans, who, as is sufficiently known, employed bonding 
courses of brick, running parallel with the giound, to 
strengthen their walls, so that the inferior materials used in 
the intcrv'cning space might become more cfiectunlly tied 
together. 

The Homans, ns may be observed in all their military build- 
ings now remaining in England, used their bonding courses 
horizontally ; the iVnglo-Saxons used tlicm perpendicularly. 
At re\cnscy there arc courees of tile laid fiat, at fixed intervals j 
at Earl’s B.arton there arc pcrj>cnt stones placed upriglit, also 
at fixed intcnals. -Tlic object of both was the same, namely, 
to supply the uant of good building materials by such ninte- 
rials as would hold them best together, mid the Euglisli 
mason'', placing these large blocks of Shelly oolite or Barnack 
Hag (for Earl’s Barton is supplied with this Shelly oolite from 
tliat (li'itaucc), had merely to tlU in the rubble bctivccn them, 
mueli in tlic same manner ns brick-work is used in timber- 
framed liou^cs. 

'’i’hc talus table of Colchester castle is geologically of this 
fonnation, and, owing to the want of until c materials, tlic 
architect used the Homan bricks he found in such abim- 
. dance on Hie spot, both for coigns and bond^, in the s.amc 
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Tray as they were used in the cistle church at Dover, and in 
nearly all the town churches of Colchester, and in several of 
the neighbouihood 

This being, as I conceive, the origin of long and short work, 
and its primary intention, I come next to consider tno, 
varieties that are obserrable, which shews that, taken by itself, 
it furnishes no cnterion of early date 

Long and short work, is, first, that used for coigning, 
secondly, that used for upnght bonding, and appearing like 
strips on the face of the wall 

Of the former kind there are examples in the towers* at 
Barnack, Earl s Barton, Brigstock, and Green’s Norton, and m 
the nave and chancel at Wittermg Of the latter kind, they 
may be seen at Barnack, Earl’s Barton, and Stowe Nine 
churches, all in Northamptonshire, also at Soraptmg, m 
Sussex, Headboimi Worthy, in Hampshire, and Stanton Lacy, 
in Shropshire At each of these four last mentioned places, 
the long and short differs fiom the previous exai^les at 
Barnack, Bngstock, Earl’s Barton, and Wittering* The dif* 
ference may be thus described In the Northamptonshire 
churches the long and shoit work is an important member 
of the angle of the towers, whilst the short stone consider* 
ably projects beyond the line of the long one m the other 
examples both long and short stones are in the same line 

Of the second land of long 
and short, namely, that used 
for perpendicular bonds, ap- 
parently only ormmentol -■ 
strips, but in rcalitj Tcrj es- 
sential for the stability of the 
budding, \TC have numerous 
examples besides those at 
Sompting, lleadliourn Wor- 
th) , and Stanton Lac) It is to 
some of these examples that 
attention shall now be directed 

In the fir«t jihicc, b) stating 
my comictiou that Die biiilif 
mgs where the) occur arc not, 
in rcahtj, churches of so early 
a penod as the preceding ones, 
although prc‘icnting certain 
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iHurks of resemblance common to each other; nml in the next, 
their resemblance to work of a later, in fact the Early English 
period, may be readily slicwn. 

In illustration of this I have selected examples taken from 
the churches of Headboum Worthy and Stanton Lacy, which 
shall be contrasted with the masoniy of these Northampton- 
shire churches, as well ns with the upper portion of Oxford 
castle. It will be at once seen that these, although in some 
measure analogous to parts of Barnack and Earl's Barton, do 
yet materially differ from them in appearance, whilst they arc 
also the creations of a later time. 



«T*STM iJitT 


Tor instance, though *m lleaiUvouru Worthy we find the 
porjiciulicular long mul short ImntU as at I-kirl’s Barton, tlicv 
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me m conjunction vith work btlongiiig to the time of Henry 
in , or Ediinril I , tlmt is, long mill short iiork in '""O” 
equilateral arches, or ns lit the uppermost stage of the castle 
at Oxford, long and short work united iiith late Aomnn, or 
as at Stanton Lacy with earlier Norman „rereiire to’ 

It might naturnllj haic been soppo,®"’ 
the Domesday Siiriey Mould I'="“ ‘L 
of so much ohsciiritv ns the age of sex oral of these ™do aid 
unquestionably early churches But little that 3® 
supplied from this source The precept issued for he dimo- 
tion of the surveyors laid no nyiinc tion upon th“' » ^ 
a rctiinl of churches, and therefore their notice is c*™ y 
irregular, and for this reason no .L 

draiTO, nor can the question be settled by re er 
document It mentions about 1700 churches, st 2-' 

are letumed from Lincolnshire, 243 from ^ “T 

Suffolk, 7 from the city of York, 84 from the { 

about 20 nie returned from Shropshire, one from Camhr g 
shire, and none from Lancashire, Cornual), oc ili 
Yet It cannot be doubted that all the coniities Mliich are 
passed over mthout any mention of their ecclesiastical struc 
tures, posses^cd them like those enumerated Ihis ^ 
once raise the number of Anglo Saxon c'‘«relres existing m 
the time of the Conquest, not to the extent ’of 46,011, men 
tioned by Sprott m his Chronicle, nhich seems met edible, mu 
to a verj considerable number, since certainlythe 
■would have a proportionable amount Is it probable tha 
structures were all built in the short reigns of the Uoniesso , 
Canute, and Ethelred, a penod extending only 
eight years ? If this period should be found too short to 
completion of all these buildings, then we must suppose sei 
•to belong to iihat may be termed the pure age of Anglo aax 
architecture, and then it will be a consideration whether 
several buildings now held to be Norman be not in ^ 

earlier date Again,, contrast the laige number of edinces 
throughout the country uhicli are commonl} called 
let the style range to the accession of John (1199), ' 

number mentioned in tbe Survey, and enquire whether all 
reputedly Norman buildings were likely to ha\e been erecte 
m the course of a hundred and thirtj three j ears ? And ina} u 
not be probable tbat several of them belong to an earlier ngs 
than we have latterly been accustomed to assign them to/' 
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are these all the difficulties of the question, for of the churches 
mentioned in Domesday, few of those reputed by us at present 
to he Anglo-Saxon are noticed, although churches generally 
through those particular counties where th^ exist, are com- 
prehended in the Survey. For instance, the Northamptonshire 
churches of Bamack, Earrs Barton, Wittering, Brigstock, Stowe 
Nine churches, and Green’s Norton, which all contain long and 
fthort work, are passed over. Nor yet have I Been able to 
trace in the Survey the names of any other Anglo-Saxon 
churches, presumed to he so from their having long and short 
work, than those at Bretford in TllUshire, Stow in Lincoln- 
shire, Rapendune (Repton) in Derbyshire, and Stanton be- 
longing to Roger de Lacy in Shropshire, On the other hand, 
no notice occurs of the chtnch of Dorchester in Oxfordshire, 
although the seat of a bishopric had been removed from it but 
a short time before the Survey was taken. Tliese facts, it will 
ho observed, apply in different ways to the question before us, 
and it is for this reason they are adduced for e.xomination. 
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Henrv VI at Colly Weston in Northamptonshire, Lamb 
ky m Nottingham^re, and TattershaU m the county o 
Lmcoln and^ equally so tho norks of Bishop Burnell at 

Acton Burnell m Shropshire, and the chancel of the 
lemate church of Wolverhampton in Staffordshire one of the. 
twenty eight manors belonging to ta^d'''e 

late The buildings m Suas« 

and bucUe are neU knonn The students o ^dliam of V jk 
ham’s works will probably find no difficulty in detecta rt 
St George’s chapel, Windsor, at Adderbury and HaimeU m 

Oxfordshue, and probably at Wolverhampton the ame W 

of analogy This may, when pursued out fully, also tend 
explain fuVer the faLly likeness that exists between 
churches throughout particular parts of a “unty “ 

known that the Cistercian and Cluniac “ders li’d H ^ 
peculiar ritual and monastic arrangements and 
too unreasonable a supposition, that the friends of t e^^ ^ 
other orders likewise should have ^Ej,„gs 

smaller scale the ornaments, the decorations, “"'i “ Sf 
they admiringly observed at the great cliurch of the distncu 
At the preseSt day the handling of a chisel “f 

fellow labourers the workman who was emplojed tne sijie 
a budding often shews by unmistakeable marks in its prop 
tion, its design or geueial character, who is the architec , 
it IS not hoping too much when I express the eoniact on t 
we may still obtain by means of the present practK^l k 
ledee so generally diffu«^ed on these subjects, if united to n re 
search of tbe foregoing nature, a clearer insight into, a neuw 
classification, and a positive assignment of certain , 

the piety of tenants in capite whose mouldering elbgies siiiui 
within tho walls themselves or else to other lndl^^d«als wu 
memory may only be preserved by the national archives 
Tliese examples Mill not unappropnately serve to shew no 
desirable it is to refrain from drawing crude and hasty geu 
rahsations, from attempting to affix precise dates to stracturc 
simplybecause there are found co existing in them some feature 
in common with similar ones elsewhere Tor this reason then, 
caution should be observed m coming to conclusions irowj 
anomalous or isolated portions of a building seeing tha 
ns )ct we have much enquiry to make from careful measure 
ment ns well ns from records knowing that churches were 
progressive in their erection built bj degrees, ns the nioiicj 
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could be obtained for tbc purpose, or as the masons could 
proceed with their undertaking, frequently commenced by 
one person and finished by his successor, or built by ouc, and 
improved and decorated by another. An instance in proof 
pf this occurs in the church of Stratford in Suffolk ; the lower 
part of the noitli aisle shewing in tlic fiint-work the name of 
the builder and the date of 1430, whilst the porch where the 
inscription terminates is marked 1482. This will nt once 
explain why incongruities so frequently c.\ist, why we see such 
perpetual modifications and adaptations, and it wdll supply 
theicasons for those transitional appearances that exist at Horn- 
sey, at St. Alban’s, and at many other of our most important 
edifices. Nor is it undeserving consideration, when clwonolo- 
gical difficulties arise, that maiiy of oui' parish churches were 
built by country workmen, by men who had little creative 
genius, and few opportunities of examinmg tlie purest ecclesi- 
astical models, ana who therefore were constrained to copy 
the best things near them, (which I think will at once help to 
account for local styles,) and whilst they were necessarily to a 
certain extent imitators, they would often, through negligence or 
through a want of fully appreciating the merils of the original, 
disfigure their omi works by introducing into them some of 
its defects, probably reducing the depth of the mouldings, or 
disregarding the relative proportions on which much of its 
beauty might depend, or depriving it of tliose decorations 
V. hich enchanted the eye, and caused it to dwell with admira- 
.tion on the harmony that prevailed throughout the whole 
stnicture. 

There is also another leason why we should bo cautious in 
drawing direct and positive conclusions respecting the age of 
village churches, namely, that the stjlcs were always in advance 
in cathedral or collegiate, whilst they were retrograde in 
parochial buildings It was with architectural taste as with 
modem faslrions, the rural population were the latest in catch- 
ing the new mode. 

It has, indeed, often exdted astonishment, that so many 
beautiful fabrics sliould have been erected in the middle ages, 
. when the difficulty of finding resources to build a church at 
the present day is so well known that the fact only needs 
statmg But the surprise will be diminished upon considering 
the altered circumstances of each period. "When monastic 
. buildings and parish churclies were erected, the ecclesiastics 

vot. III. Q (, » 
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over amongst those nlio -were an J jeiiymir who 

.mcEgst tasttaen cqin ly enthnsnste '' J f'” 
sjmpatlEzed and helped ^ 

riea?r to r^L" dijous tJ sC 

thcM siipenois aed 

thou dependants f^,.+i,onnrnose were usually 

The mutcnals that w ere wanting for the P^P ^nd 

at hand and cost them little the sto 
the wood were easily wrought by their wages 

imrenutted tod they coidd always c^imantl ^ 
were paid they weie exticmcly low an p dways heep 

ho negatived by luging that human "■"* ™ tht the 

pace with liiiman demands and ® o^s^is merely 

ditfcroiice in tins respect ' ot true the 

,n terms of money Tor after « art*'”' 

uants of these men ueie the wants of "*“5 3 coarser 

than those of the same class at present theu fc ^ 
and simpler beans supplied the place of general 

beveragS was less stimulating “"d fpensive and then ^ 
habits of life were „ believed 

modem artisan added to wlucli these p .c„„i'’ the 
thcmsches whilst occupied in such tted to 

cause of God and ichgion and therefore they suDinii 
privations and toil with patience and even ]oy 

rt P^t ens openim cxiguoque assueta juventus 

SacT-v Icum siact que p^tres 

Tlie persevering spirit of the priesthood w as 
They wore satisfied to begin a great work ‘ 3„c 

lease the merit and the fame of accomplishing it “ tuou 
cc'^sora 11ns unselfish and unamhitions spirit wi *f.j 
account for its durahilitj Tlicirs was an uniform aim (lircc ^ 
to the same object by several in succession and all oi 
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being imbued with the like feelings, and concentrating their 
means upon a common purpose, they became enabled to 
accomplish the great works which now call forth our admir- 
ation. 

Ill militar}^ buildings we behold nothing at all parallel, no 
successive additions, no intermingling of styles, no needless 
‘‘decorations or profnseness of ornament, but evidences of co- 
temporary woikmanship carried tliroughout the whole fortress, 
every pait presenting the appearance of having been run up 
’simultaneously, as if it were designed to meet a sudden emerg- 
ency, which m point of fact was usually the origin of its 
existence And here again the exigency was provided for by 
a state of things unlike any existing at present : for the barons 
of these noble castles had on their estates numbers of slaves, 
personal and priedial, whose services they could enforce ; such 
were the subinfeudatories who held their cottages or their 
petty fiefs by these and similar tenures. 

Again, when necessities of a more urgent nature arose, the 
ccclesiasties made the same appeals to the consciences or to 
the generosity of men that would still be adopted. The sale 
of articles to increase the bnilding funds of a cluirch was not 
imattemntcd in the foiuteenth century, and by resorting to 
this mctliod John dc AVisbcach, a simple monk of Ely, was 
enabled to procure money enough to build the chapel of the 
Virgin Mary attached to that cathedral. Eor twenty-eight 
years and thirteen months, ns the chronicle states, he was not 
ashamed to tnkewhateverbe could procure for the continuance 
of the work, not only by asking, but by begging through the 
countr}’, and thus passing his lOc in various labours in fiu-thcr- 
ance of his pious design*, by begging, and oflering fiomalargc 
pack at his back, such wares as he was licensed by his order 
to expose for sale, he completed the beautiful fabric, and trans- 
mitted his office unburdened of debt to his successor. 

Again, the foundation of chantiy’ chapels produced much 
of the irregularity that sw'cUs the size of cluuches, the gift of 
mortuaries, the bequest of sums of money, in some cases so 
profusely given, that among the wills preserved at Ljuin, I 
have found as many as twenty cluirchcs thus enriched by the 
liberality of the same iiidhidnal, not to mention more particu- 
larly the sale of pardons and indulgences, and the offerings 
left by pilgrims and devotees at the shrines of those who had 
• a widely spread reputation for sanctity. These ami similar 
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cuises Tvere m ncti%e opention for four or five ceiitiinca, iml 
tLey were in tliemsclves pioductive of vast political ana moral 
cfi'ects It vv onld be unfair to conceal the results of such a 
system , its defects were apparent m the popular lusurrcc 
tions that from time to time biohe out and maiked a progres 
sive extension of libertj, in the gradual emancipation ot the 
human mind, and m the iiaturallj inherent laght of 
up piivate conv ictioii by private judgment, it is needlC'S t 
do more than barely allude to what followed 1 ct in concluding 
the evplauation I have offered it would he incomplete it 1 d. 
not add that the spint of the age was both warhke and deto 
tional at the same time, and whilst a love of military goiy 
inflamed the mmd and aroused the fiercest pa'^sions, i was 
the influence of the rchgious oiders that served to soften ana 
lull them again to icst . 

A conquenng aristocracy took po'^scssion ot aU t in^', 
feudahsm was the only form society would accept o 
Church and State were alike under its influence , uie 
alone sought to claim, on behalf of the communitv, ^ A . 
reason and humanity He who held no place in the ten a 
hierarch), or who had not won his territory b) the swoid, in 
no other as)lum open to lura than the «anctuary of the churc i 
nor any other protector than its priests It was a feeble pro 
tection but tlie best that an enslaved people could obtain, 
and to a certain extent it became powerfulj^nasmiich as ncr 
some food was offered to the moral nature 'of uiaii’, and sue 
nbiliticb as he po'isessed had also the usuabchance that pro 
fe^sioii offers for temporal ndv ancement* . 

The sight of those sacred buddings wbich still rear their 
hoaiy pinnacles in silent praise j-to heaven, mspued OTf 
countrymen of old, as Ibej slioidd us, wath a veneratum tor 
holy places And we discharge no superstitions debt oi 
gratitude by separating the exalted deeds of our forefathers 
from the lawless confusion that was mixed up with man) oi 
their actions, and givang them praise for executing the build 
ings wc must all admire, and but vainl) hope to excel 

It was no ■’elfish or •’ordid spirit that was then so nctiv cl) 
at vv ork, no mercenary desire to aggrandi'se thcmselv es h) nicely 
balanced calculations, no spccidativc visions of worldly profit, 
from slianng in which others were excluded, but the motive 
power impelling them onviards through their earthly joumc) i 
* Gnsot 
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iintamtecl a\‘iueious love of gam, or private gratifica- 
tion The rising cliuicli absorbed every consideiation , within 
its walls was entombed the love of native home, and family 
attachment and personal ambition, and thus the strongest 
^affections being withbeld in their natural ciurcnt, they were 
poured forth with all the incieased encigy of impassioned 
ilevotion upon the service of God 

cjiahles iie\et hartsiiorne 
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TJicre is also a round-headed 
doorway on the north side, 
which will best be described by 
a drawing and a section of the 
moulding of its hibel. The cen- 
tral voussoir, whether design- 
edly or accidently, projects 
downwards, so as to form a de- 
cided keystone. The pilaster 
strips, wliich have evidently been 
curtailed in their height, are 
composed of stones of different 
lengths, and are about five 

inches ^vide, and three in pro- . 

jection from the wall, which has been carefully 
plaster and shewn to consist of irregular masonry. 
strips do not quite touch the ground, but are terminated by a 
short transverse bar, and a similar bar also terminates the 
strips on which rest the label of the doonvoy. ‘On the east 
and west sides of the north transept the pilaster strip » 
crossed by a short transverse bar at a height of about nineteen 
feet. The angles of the nave and transept, though dresscu 
with masonry of a more regular character, do not present 
what is generally known under the name of “ long and short 

work.” Westward of the lower, and cn- ■ — 

aged in the northern wall of the nave, is,a 
uttress, the masonry of which projects a'- 
little beyond the face of the waU, and its 
base also appears in the interior, ns if a 
portion of the nave wall had been destroyed 
for its insertion, with the view of giving 
the central tower a more certain support. 

Tlie support indeed of the ‘tower is in no 
place trusted entirely to the walls in which 
the pilaster strips appear, there being a buttress on each sule 
of the transept, which is 'much narrower than the tower, h 
these remains arc Saxon (a question of course open to con- 
troversy), they arc the more valuable, as indicating a cruci- 
form Church of that date. 




j. t. T. 



OJf SOIIE PEErOEATlOTJS IN THI! WALLS OE 
CHTJEGHLS 



ASSLBI CnoRCn SAUrSQIRB lOOtlhQ WEST 


In many of our ancient clmrclics ^\c find in vnrions parts 
of tUc building oblique openings or perforations tbrougU tlio 
nails, teclmicallj called Squints The use of these openings 
IS not alwaj s obvious and foi want of any better explanation, 
thc} arc frequently called Confessionals The most usual situa- 
tion for tliciu IS b) tbe side of the clianccl arch, sometimes on 
one side onlj, in other instances on botli sides, but nhen in 
this situation tht) arc always so arranged as to enable a jier 
‘joii in the naic or aisle, or transept, to look tonards the high 
lit ir, and m uhateier part of the church the openings oeciu'. 
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they are usually hut not invimhly in this diiection There 
can he little douht that their puipose uas to enable some 
person or persons to see the elevation of the Host hut whether 
any members of the congregation indiscriminately or some 
particular person is not so clear It has been conjectured 
that their object was to enable the priests at the side altars 
and in the chantries to take pait m the service and that 
when the holy Eiichanst was admmisteied to very large con 
gregations the bread or wafers which had been consecrated at 
the high altar w ere first divided into portions and carried 
each of the side altars and fiom thence distributed to fie 
communicants by which means a much larger number were 
enabled to communicate simultaneously The levival of this 
practice has even been recommended in the Enghsh Churc 
for our large metropobtan churches and if the number oi 
communicants increases in pioportion to the congregations 
some such practice appears to be very desirable 
TVlietliei sucb w as the purpose of these openings or not anorda 
a curious subject for the investigation of iitualists b\it whateier 
their use may have been the object of the nresent paper is 
merely to call attention to the great aariety of plan of form and 
of design which they ealubit They aie found at all perioda 
fiom the eailiest Norman to the latest Perpendicular and they 
vaiy as much m size as in foim In some instances the object 
must have been to see the celebrant at a chantry altar only 
without reference to the high altar at nil and some arc so 
small that one person only could look thiough the opening at 
the same time In such cases it Ins been conjectured that 
this was to enable the saenstan to see the elevation of the Host 
and ring the sanctus bell at the proper moment* In othei cases 
the openings were so large and afibided such duect aspect from 
the nave to the altar that they would appear to have been m 
tended for the use of the congregation and as a mode of 
remed) mg the mconveiiience arising from the small size of tho 
chancel arch A remaikable instance of this kind occurs at 
Ashley cluuch Hampshire m early Norman work Seep 399 
In this case the squints are nearly of as w ide a span as the 
chancel arch itself The same arrangement occitrs also at 
Littleton In the neighbouring church of Crawley, there 


• In elcTatione rcro 
Uom n pul l r campana u 
populani qa but Cclebrat 
non vaeat quoUd e nt tc* 


ps u* corporis 
I uno late p ut 


fuennt se n agns *fu n ^ 
Ilec ant RPnua Con 1 1. Jol n PfcW s'" 

AD 1281 ap. Maslcell* Anient LnirgT 

ofthe Cl urch of England p 
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IS a Similar Squint on tlic 

north side only of the chancel / // // 

aich, and'in the sill of the [ I II 

ot,cmng IS a flat round basin. X Ji«l 

avitU a diain lor; a pigcina I V| ^ \ 

shelving that there Mas a small i ' ^ 

altar here, westward of the L )n^nlh\?rml J J I 
chmicel arch, winch was veij h [1 I] [ 

customaiy, even though the 1 [ ^■. — ^ I ^ 

size of the church does ^ 

not\eem to require it In i ^ 

the small Norman church of ||| 

Boarhunt in the same county, 1||V r 

the situations of two altars, y ^ \ / ^\\ 

one on each side of the clnn j •' { f t 

cel arch, are distinctly marked, f 

the recesses fbr the altar being .7 -m lui «• isi* , \ _L^ 

partly in the side wall of the - ' 
church, and partly m the wall -t 

of partition but the altar must euu»rj,c ».*7s»u 

have been placed sidcwaya, the celebrant probably standing 
at the west end of it Similar recesses foi altars may often 
be observed in the side walls immediately to the west of the 
chancel arch, as at Ifdey, and Stanton Harcoiut, OKfordshire 
Anothei usual situation for the chantry nltais was on tlie 
east side of tlic transepts, where some maiks of them may 
gencially be found, and occasionally Squints looking towauN 
them 

In North Hinksey Church, ' 

Berkshire, there is the samci 1 / 

arrangement in Norman work,.! ^ / / 

the small arch ornamented ^ / 

wath the zigng, though the ^7 

chancel aicli was plain, the' ^ )S) 5 ( 

opening had long been blocked \s^ ^ ■' 

, up and its use forgotten, but i | 

it has Intel} been re ojjcned i 

the chancel arch taken dow n j 

and a new one of larger si/t ] 

inserted in its place, with 

bad imitations of Noniii n Sy 

ornamuits * * 

III tlie Fnilj r nglnli stjle a , f _ 
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tliere is a remnrka'ble e\araple, througli the north-east angle 
of the Tvall of a south chapel, towards the high altar, from the 
evident site of the chantry altar, of which the brackets and 
piscina remain. 

In the Perpendicular style very 
remarkable and fine examples occur 
at hlinster Lovell, Ovfordslme; these 
&re under the tower, and being 
/placed diagonally, serve as a sort of 
•^ng buttresses to it, while they 
serve at the same time to open the 
chancel to the transepts, and similar 
but larger openings tlirow open tbe 
nave to the chantry altars in the tran- 
septs. The groimd plan of this church 
is very remarkable, the central tower 
being considerably smaller than tbe 
space left at the intersection of the 
cross, and* the chancel narrower than 
the navej the whole is made to fit and 
to harmonize admirably by means of 
these small arches at the angles con- 
necting the piers of the tower mtU 
the side walls j the effect of the in- 
terior is singularly elegant and beauti- 
ful. 
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OS SOMH PHUrOUATIONS 


In the chvircli of St. Mniy 
I^Ingdalcn at Taunton, Somer- 
setshire, there is an elegant 
one througli the cast wall of 
tlie north aisle, looking direct 
to the high altar. 

The smaller openings by 
the side of the chancel-arch, 
are of sucli frequent occur- 
rence that it is only necessary 
to mention a few which pre- 
sent some peculiarities. At 
Newnham hlurren, Oxford- 
shire, in very plain Norman 
work, the Squint is a small 
opening nearly round, not 
more than a foot in diameter, 
and ns it is carried through a 
very thick wall, lias almost the 
appearance of looking through 
a telescope. 


8i iliuy Tiunljn 
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IK THE WALLS OF CHURCHES. 

In St. Seirafctoo’s clmvct, at Cambridge, there are small 
Squints on each side of the chancel-nrch, wliich were formerly 
filled with Perpendicular tracery now destroyed. 

Occasionally the Squints are carried through the side walls 
of the chancel, eitherfromthe sacristy, or from chantry chapels: 
a good e.rample with a trefoiled head occurs at Bishop’s Sut- 
ton, Hampshire, another in the chapel at Sudeley. In Kenton 
chhrch, Devonshire, there is a very good osomple near the 



passing in the usual ohliqne direction towards the high altar. 
The opening from the aisle has a trefoil head, and forms part 
of the panelling of a pier, in the side wall of the chavreel the 
opening is plain and square, passing through the wall in a 
very oblique iVireclion. Sometimes also from the priest’s 
room over the vestry, as at 'Wanuington, AA’.arwichshire. Or 
this room nmy have been the residence of a recluse, called 
a " Domus inchisi’’.” ’Hierc are many of them remaining in 


* “ Ofcrhcad »circ tw'Q chintbcrcvltklt 
rointnon tradition Lath told to hare Lmd 
the Iiahitatlon o( a devout lad/, called 
Ajntcs or Dame Apner, out of «ho<el«df;- 
inp ehamber there was a hole made aftlev 


la the rsindc-w, trailed np, havinp its pros- 
p«ct just upon the altar in the ladies’ 
cUpeJ and no more.” Guntoti’a lUsloty 
of I’eterltorough Cathedral, p. OP. 
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(lifllrciit pirts of the coimlij Ritli fireplaces in them, some 
times 111 the toner, more often otcr n chnntr) “"'F " 
rcstri, on the north side of the clinnccl, and the) ore iisnaiy 
said to heie been the residence for the priest I" “ 
stances there arc Squints from the room <>'“ ‘“.C, 
Linll) non called the TarMse, though it noiild he d^ieul 
to find nn} ancient authority for this appropriation 1 ^ 

'Tn some eases the Squint is earned through the wall at % 
hack of the scdiln os m St Jo''" ^ church inehcster lf^ 

an engrating of this iii tlic \olumc of .-tk 

Institute Churches of Winchester, p 1 *) 

It is through the hack of n piscina as at Stanton St Jon 
Oxfordshire at the cast end of the north aisle noir b ocke 
up A ver) elegant example occurs at Eiiford m j 

this IS xerj positncly asserted to hare been a confe 
because the car applied to the sinnllcr 
opeumg catches every «ounil from 
the larger one, but a comparison 
mth other examples leaves no doubt 
that this belongs to the «amc class 
with the rest 

The basin of the piscina is broken 
off, but enough remains to leave 
no doubt of its use, and there can 
be little doubt that the opening 
tlirough the pier at the back of it 
was for the purpose of enabling ^ 
some person or persons to sec the 
chantry altar to winch this piscina 
belonged, or possibly as before sug 
gested to enable the priest officiating 
the high altar simultaneously g 

In Bridgewater church Somersetshire there is a 
markable instance of the use of these openings by w 
a view of the high altar could be obtained from the no 
porch winch is attached to the west side of the north transep 
there is first an opening through the west wall of the 
from the porch then m an obhque line, from tins anot i 
opening through the east wall of the transept by which 
of the altar is ohtamed looking across the aisle and an ang c 
^ of the chancel At the present time the opening from tue 



at this altar to see 



IN' THE UAILS or CIIUnCIIFS. 


3or 

porch IS blocked up, but by placing the back against it in the 
transept, the view may still be obtained through the second 
opening, and between the bars of the ncli screen which partly 
intercepts it 
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At Charlton, Wiltshire, there is another example very 
similar to tins at Bndg 
a\ater, in nliich the 
Sqiimt was carried 
through the east wall 
of the tower, the lowei 
part of which is used 
as a porch, across a side 
chapel, and through 
the side wall of the 
iia\e in the direction 

be'^ofhter date than the rest ot tbc chu^. - 
that the Sqmnts would appear to ha\e been origin J 

acro'JS an external space* „i.nn„rlir»od 

In some churches in South Wales, m the neio 
of Tenby, and in some other places, the S^unt s earn 
across the angle of the chancel and Apn^trle 

stuicturo erected for the purpose extemalU filling up^ e 





*T KICBOUS OijOTrCESTKa r 

In St Nicholas’ church, Gloucester, there i'* a 
oblique openmgs of tins Kind through the south wall ot > 
clianccl from the south aisle These are of Pcrpeiuhcu 
uork, and their direction towards the altar is too evaueu 
to be mistaken I here is a nearly similar arrangement oi 
the north side of the chancel of Chipinng Norton churc i 
Oxfordshire 1 

* llie ino nrnl of eq ns tofirtM tX I iVrtcl of tl e plan wl icli •fco'’ 1“ " 

I ot of tl f •< ju nl at Chailto a >1 the were rtcc \cd from i frenJ 



THE CASTLE AND PARLIAIMENTS OF 
NORTHAjMPTON. 


• ■» At tEe time of tlie Coiiqueror’s survey the possessions in 
tlie town of Northampton lay divided betwixt the crown, some 
of the abbatial ecclesiastics, and other persons of rank and 
consequence. Amongst the names of these various proprietors 
that of Countess Judith, a daughter of Odo earl of Albemarle, 
by Adeliza, half sister of Wdliam I , is not the least remarkable, 
whether regarded in reference to her dignity and lier affinity 
to the new sovereign, or in connexion wiUi one of bis brav'est 
supporters. She had been given in marriage to the Earl 
Waltheof, a.warrior whose prowess greatly assisted her uncle 
in the arduous subjugation of Yorkslure, and probably out of 
consideration for this valuable service, as much as with a view 
of conciliating a noble whose hereditary influence might have 
been (bngerous to bis ambitious projects, he loaded mm. wdth. 
fresh accessions of territory m various parts of England. 

The history of secular dignities at this early time is involved in 
great obscurity, and it would be foreign to the present enquiry 
. to attempt to elucidate a question so piegimnt w’itb difficulty. 
’Waltheofs father was the Saxon earl Siward, unqiiestionably 
a name of dignity, both before and after the Norman invasion, 
and Waltheof himself has been called earl of Northumber- 
land, N orthampton, and Huntingdon, bnt o! this no sufficient 
proof has ever been addneed. Besides this reputed rank, he 
however inherited large estates; several of the tenants held 
their lands from him during the time of Edward the Confessor, 
and tlie dowiy of the countess considerably augmented them. 
It may be readily imagined that the Conqueror v.'ould find him- 
self little at case in his new kingdom ; tlie people had scarcely 
. had time to become reconciled to their slavcrj’, and a sudden 
endeavour to liberate themselves fioui its joke could hardly 
liave been unsuspected In this ago of darkness and iuhu- 
• nianity, an age vv lien the bioad distmetiou hetuivt might and 
justice was universally confused, the slightest cause, wliethrr 
vm m. tvR . 
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real or apparent, ^vas sufficient to awaken suspicion, and caU 
forth the exercise of tyranny. From some cause, we know not 
what, history has not however exempted the character of Ins 
from tlie perfidy of betraying him ; the carl suddenly fell under 
the displeasure of his royal kinsman, who, after sufl’enng a ; 
theof to languish by a long confinement in prison, ordered him 
to be beheaded at Winchester. The Conqueror now desired to 
bestow the Countess Judith’s hand on Simon 
Norman in his confidence, who had come to seek lus fortu .3 
in England, but whose bodily deformity caused lier to rej/t 
him. Indignant at such on unexpected resistance to 
xvishes, the king seized licr possessions, amongst them sixtw 
houses in Northampton, and part of the revenue of the o . 
and transferred them, with licr eldest daughter i a m 
into the hands of his favourite. It is to this inlien or 
■Waltheof’s united rank and estates that the 
Northampton castle has been assigned, nor does there s 
to exist any strong reason for discrediting the genera y 
received opinion. ^ i j* i nr. 

After so great a lapse of time, and considering the distr • 
tion and civil war that prevailed within a centurj' after | 
castle is reported to have been built, such stnictures bem^ 
first to suffer iu tlio general disturbance, it is not p 

that so little of the first edifice should remain, buonp 
liowever is still traceable to mark the outline of its bmwai . 
to shew where the bastions stood out from the curtain » 
xvhere the moat separated the inner from the outer ba ej. 
whilst the postern gate yet continues. In regarding ^ 
general figure of the plan, and judging from the exis uIq 
mounds of earth, the debris of ancient buildings, the 
decayed and ruinoxis walls, and then comparing these xvi 
other buildings of a similar kind which still remain in a luor 
integral state, for example, xxuth Pevensey or uath Pickermg. 
there appears to have been a keep xxitliiu the inner bailey, 
probably at the north-east end; in connection xvitli this, tb® 
enceinte or boundary wall, wliich xx'as occasionally^ 
with circular towers, the enclosed area being occupied ^ 
erections, usually of wood, of a more domestic nature. I ® 
Nen flowed in its natural cliannel to the west, and the xx'atcrs 
of the same river filled the moat, and encompassed the fortress 
on every side, though the moat itself is only visible at presen 
. as a dry ditch to the south. The few existing marks of a strictly 
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nrcliitectural kind cxliibit features in perfect accordance -with 
the characteristics of the period to uJiicli its origin lias been 
already assigned. Before pursuing the history of this hiiilding 
any further, or bringing in review the incidents that have 
tended to invest it with interest, I will briefly recur to the life 
of its founder. Under the hope of improving his fortunes, he- 
had mtU two friends accompanied the Conqueror to England ; 
tliey indeed retunicd early to their native countrj', but the 
liiight prospects of Simon dc St. Liz naturalized him on 
British soil. Within a few 3'cors after his marriage he founded 
the neighbouring prior}' of St. Andrew, and filled it with 
Cluniac monks. Tlic order was indeed never numerous in 
this countiy, and it is not a little remarkable that most of the 
endowments arose out of this early hCorman intercouise. 
Simon de St. Liz, towards the close of his life, made the 
common journey to the Holy Land, and had even entered 
upon a second, when death arrested his pilgrimage, and he was 
buried within the walls of the abbey of St. Marj’ of Charity, 
in France,, upon which his own recent foundation in A^’orth- 
ampton was dependant. Were it nitliin the scope of this 
enquiry, we niiglit here linger to reflect on the contmdictoiy 
feelings that actuated the sentiments of the age, contrast the 
early life of the soldier, his ambition, his rapine, his tliirst 
for bloodshed, with the remorse and devotion of his declining 
\ ears ; we might obscr. e how the tw o c\treincs of human nature 
became strangely blended together in the same individual, how 
the restless and savage warnor, uliose hands were stained with 
violence and crime, became transformed, under a happier im- 
pulse, into the hiunbic penitent and the mortified recluse. But 
for such a retrospect we have not leisure, nor indeed would 
tlie present be a fltring opportunity. Yet we may not omit tlie 
avowal, that it is by such comparisons history delights to 
teach her moral lessons, and that 0 liabit of drawing contrasts 
whilst instituting enquiries of any intellectual kind, will 
unveil its really philosophical aspect; and thus too, to carry 
out the idea a little further, in estimating the relative beau- 
ties betwixt mibtaTy and ecclesiastical arcbitecture, we may 
observe how, in their intentions so discordant, they mutually 
engage the attention, the one impressing the mind by its 
stem solidity, its severe simplicity and dignified repose ; the 
other captivating the eje of taste by its elegancy, richness and 
variety of decoration, and awakening the deepest feelings • 
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emotion 1 )} the solemn grandnir, the holj sjnih^s anti the 
sacred nmnosc of u pile dctlitatcd to the glor) of Uod 
Ihcrc IS another nniniciil contradiction Ijctniat the two 
st\lLs, namcl\ that nlnUt the ngc 

for the menst part nrnpt in oh'sctinl), the hinhlcr being «c 

kno\ni, there often ixivtmg n a\idc mtcianl between the date 
of the foundation and that of its actual erection or consccntion, 
and therefore the ditc becomes merely conjectural, left to ui 
guess of ingonuil} to settle or to tlic (hligcucc of ™ 

cstublisl, o?tof,xl.j aiming} from some peculmr rescuAtaJ 

to other religious luuhhugs |.rcsumc<l to be cocsnl, the 
of luformatiou rchiliug to uuht u} structures, ""''“W' J '““j 
seises too often swept nwm is ntlorileil to us lu n , , 
coutumous coiuplctcucss fco tint it nin} ’f,, .pp.p 

we Imre on the one Imiiil, Gothic hliihhiigs still --“""S ‘"“f 
loft} heads 111 pristine iingiiilicciicc, prochuming iii 
hnrmoiu the dulic!> of men without an) record bcii o 
to indicate whose <!kill and piel} constructed „ 

the other hand there arc imhtarj remains, mere ^ 
tottering walls, crunihhng Ncncnlilc nnns, who«c t « 
dampest nook ma) he often cxjdnincd b) an 
ofFicml document, bj a record of a genuine and . .i y 
iiatmc laid up among the national nrchues i^or, v 

furnish cicry needful illustration, is their Aaluc less r 
able for the curious light tlicj frcqucntl) 
manners and domestic usages of the jicnod, for tiic p 
and statistical information tlicy abound in, ® 
reality and freshness of their facts, ns contradistmo 
from all other sources of cotcniporancous histoiy 

Before proceeding to adduct a few extracts from tnes 
dences, the attention must be re directed to the noble a ; 
already mentioned We lia\c seen how there avns united in 
same person the chaiacter of warnor, architect and de'O 
and his son the third earl of Northampton stroie with i 
enthusiasm to emulate the actions that hn\e transmittec ’ 
fathei’s name to postentj He too in his day became an arc 
tect He assisted in laying a corner stone to the honour 
St Gufchlac at Croyland and placed theieon a gift of a luinure 
marks for the workmen he endowed the abbey of Sawtry u 
Huntingdonshire and terminated his labours by erecting ® 
. similar religious bouse to St Maiy de Pratis lu the vcrtlaii 
meads of De la Pil near Northampton It cannot be sau 
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five marks To scijeants who brought the heads of six. outlaw^, 
si\ shillings* In lepairing the aforesaid cnstlc fixe marls 
Poi foul carriers bringing the hunting gear of the king from 
Northampton to Westminster half a maik In repomng tlie 
houses of the king in the castle of Noithampton and Siheston 
forty shillings lo the chaplain at Gcdilington fift) shilbngs 
of his salary for the past }ear The cost of a carriage and 
harness for the use of the queen txventy eight slnlhngs and 
sixpence Tor a judge, and doing justice, three shilhng& and 
sixpence In the pmchase of hay for feeding the beasts m 
the park of Northampton thirty seven shillings, and for 1^ 
cxpence of taking six pii'ioncrs from Northnmptou^to Stamford, 
and thence to Nottingham, seventeen shillings and nmcpencc 
Remember jou arc now entering into the age of feudalism a 
time of ignoiance, illegitimate force, and moral imperfection, 
where )ou will obsene every thing in tlic sjstcm discordant 
to our modem notions, every thing opposed to our general ideas 
of liberty and cix ilization , bear this in mind xx hen j on examine 
these facts, and xxithout mcasming tlicm by the ,ptandara ol 
the present day, contrast them vxith cncli otlicr Mliot is tno 
picture )ou behold, and vxlint arc tliei emits of }Our reflections r 
\ou see from a single cxtiact on tlic shenn s accounts tlio 
manner in vxhich the rexcmic vxas expended, hoxx frcch tluJ 
personal pleasures of the monaicli vxcrc gntified, and xxitU 
XX hat singularity do these pajments stand in juxtapoMtion 
vxith each other 1 Ihc head of an oiitlaxx xaliitd at a slulhng, 
xxhilst the scrxiccs of the king’s confessor, vxith his salai^ id 
arrears, fetched no more than the same price per vx cck'’ again 
the keep of the rojal deer considered xxortli an outh} oi 
sexen and thirty shillmgs, whilst the remuneration of an 
olTiccr of justice fell down to three and sixpence Any 
coinincnts of mine vxould be superfluous, the facts them* 
stlxcs will elicit their projicr reflections* Let us pa^s 
onwards m search of other information Wc arc at the 
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commencement of tlio reign of King Jolin, n period of 
pure fldraimstrativc despotism, when intestine divisions began 
violently to convTiIse the realm: when the rising^ energies 
of the people sought for some consideration of their naturrd 
rights, rrhen they iinally iitJcd themselves from political 
tiSaldom and obtained a redress of their grievances.^ The 
monarch himself became aware that personal activity, a 
quality he never wanted, was more tlian ever necessary. 

accordingly find liim constantly on the alert, seldom 
a week together in the same place : ^ a proof of his restless- 
ness he visited Northampton in fourteen different jears of 
his reign. He placed the royal castles in an effectual state 
of defence, and entrusted their custody only to those per- 
sons who were supposed to lie attached to his interests, and 
upon whose faith he could place implicit dcpciulance. The 
office of castellan or constable of tlic castle uas one of great 
importance, as it has remained an honour to the present day. 
It was an office held during the king's pleasure, itsuolly for a 
year, but among the earliest appointments in connection with 
Northampton it was retained for three. Four of these officers, 
Bobert de Braybroc, Bichard Marshall, Ilogcr dc Neville, and 
Fulke dc Breautc, took a prominent part in tlic transactions of 
this and the succeeding reign, and will probably again present 
themselves to the notice. Wlicn tlic king appointed the last 
of these nobles, and impatiently forced him upon the keeper 
by a second writ under his private as well as the public seal, 
he w^ little aware of the vexation he was destined to awaken 
in his mind, or that one for whose promotion he evinced 
such extraordinary solicitude should render him and his son 
so ungrateful a return. 

Pursuing chronological order, tlie next account we meet 
witli des^mg attention is a writ on the Close rolls, (1210.) 
a dressed to the barons of the cvcheqiier, wherein the engineer 
is ordered to be paid at the rate of ninepcnce a day, with a 
pant of thirty shillings for a robe for las wife. Other cn- 
tnes occiir authorizing pa>-raents for general repairs and the 
transport of mditan' engines, which may be passed over. In 
the }earl2lo we haic another writ addressed to the barons 
of the exchequer, ordering them to remunerate Hennr ilo 
Bmvbrp for forty qnarteS of grain, and tucnty-foi.r f.o^- 
bougbt forthe tojal use and y&tA witi.in the 
rate of two shiUmgs fur each fpiart<*r of grain «'"1 
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sum for each hog In the middle of this ) ear the custod) of 
the cistle iias transferred to Roger de Nc\il, and tlic manor 
of Thorpe gi anted him for keeping it in a proper stale ol 

W^pass on to the next reign when during the conslahlc 
ship of Tnlke de Brcaute (1222) we meet with the first ci 
press mention of the gaol m the castle, the order gnen tlia 
the acrdcrers of Salcey should deliver to him mrierials tor it 
reparation as well as for the rojal houses at Sihcs on anu 
Bn^stock The troublesome state of public ainirs the 
cessful resistance and gromng power of the barons, liaa 
become by no means (hminishcd tliroiigh the 
Ilcnrv III to the throne The early age at nhich •‘‘j 
nicnced his reign was also in man) respects iinnvoura 
the establishment of domestic pence The , 

Normandy from tlic possessions of the ,i.. 

the consequent loss to the ro)nl rcicnue contnbuteci to r 
iuiu more dependaut tlian his father upon his subjects lor 
ulidst the sevent) of the forest laus c\cr a fruitful enu® 
popular discontentment though mitigated in sonic degree ) 
the enactments of the Great Charter, liad 1)) no means los 
thtir force An entry m ilhistrition of this occurs on J 
Close rolls in an order of release granted to Rathuplms 
Ljneston from the castle gaol, where he had been conn i 
for incrcl) lending three grt)liouiid5 without a Ica^h y’™"? 
the rojal forest It may probabi) be considered 
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As they throw considcrtvljlc light on the personal habits 
of the monarch, as ^YcU as CAulcncc the minute attention 
paid to matters of a pnhUc mid private nature, a few of 
them shall be brought under Tcview. We base n urit 
addressed to the barons of the CTchwpier nuthori'/iug them to 
'repay the baililVs of the toun eight shillings uhich they had 
laid down for the carriage to Loudon of cloth bought for the 
royal use at the fair, and for camass and umppering to pack 
it up : one to the bailifi’*', bidding them purchase for Nicolas 
•the squire, siv ells of bleu at ciglitccn-pcncc nn ell, and a 
dressed lamb-skin . one to Ilugli dc Neville, nutliorizing him 
to give the prior of St Andreus eight poles for nmkiiig joists 
for the tower of his church t the king had previously granted 
thirty raftem from the royal forest, to the abbot of St. James, 
whose buildings had been burnt doun. About two months 
after this visit, Henry 111. again took up his residence in the 
castle of Northampton. He uns then in his eighteenth year, 
on his way to Bedford, with the intention of crushing the in- 
surrection 9 f Pulkc de Breautc. It was nn ordnons under- 
taking, and the siege of that castle occupied him little less 
than eight weeks, since we find him there from the 21st of 
June to the 19th of August, (1224). Immediately he Iind 
proceeded on his journey ns far ns the castle then existing at 
Newport ragnell, oppressed perhaps by the heat of the 
weather, he suddenly recollected having left behind lum the 
royal store of wines, and a mandate was forthwith addressed 
. to the sheriff of the county, desiring him to forward without 
the least delay the four casks that had been left in his custody 
at the castle. 

Though the legitimate title of Henry III. to the English 
crawu- wjui muhuddndl.’j cjfyvr,, *k nan. tia said, 

his pretensions to it were undisputed. He went however 
tlirough the ceremony of a coronation, though the sjiubol of 
royalty itself had been lost, with the rest of the regalia, whilst 
being transported across the Wash. lie vv’as youthful, and 
iueApcrienced, but the discretion of his protector the earl 
of Pembroke, aided by the activity and valour of his high 
justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, made some ameuds for these 
deficiencies, and enabled bun to r^ist for a time the growing- 
power of his barons, as well as permanently to cnish the 
dpger menacing his possession of the sovereignty from Louis 
king of France. A caution has been already dropped against 
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forming ludgincnts of the past hy tlie standard of tlic pnjent 
acre Such modes of tlunkmg will often in\cst facts with an 
nnreal colounng and both distort their own featurt^ and the 
consequences thej arc intended to produce The histoncal 
enquirer should exercise habitual caution and discretion nul) 
balancing against each other the c\cnts of the period, cstiniat 
ing them by the pie\alent opinion of that particular time not 
being hiin^clf unawaic that the march of cnilization and he 
progress of enlightenment arc os Christian perfection oug i 
be dail\ advancing Without going into the 
tioiis connected with the fall of llcdtord castle*, I wi »r ) 
state that exasperated bj tlic dilatory nature of the si _ 
Unbelt de Burgh tarnished tlic first great victor) ol 
master b) hanging eight) of tlic garrison after it fell ^ 
hands We shudder upon reading sncli an nit of bar ). 

but m our detestation of the deed foigct tint ' . 

custom of the age we forget that tlio lower ns w cl 
upper classes true to the degradation of fnllcn hnmnni ) » , 

their nniuls alike fnindianzcd with deeds of crnclh. and 
on if not as regardless as exulting spectators Iso tioi 
was nn execrable deed and tlic more frightful . 

justice from being carried into effect under the sanction o 
liighcst legal othcer of the realm ^ct modern panllcN n ; 
rcadiU be found, and to picss the subject homcwnriH o 
feelings, it cm «carccl) be a point of di'^pntc how po^ c ) 
will estimate the liumanitv and refinement of a nation ^w n 
willi all these oficiiMNc examples biforc it ns warnings « 
enforces the sajne mode of Lnimnal pumshmeiit , 

During the blockndi just «|K)kcn of, the 
ninpton rendered considemblo nlicf to the king and the o 
hkiwisc fiiniisltcd towards it scvcril carjicntcr* , j.j, 
p( rsons whose ingenmt) was scrMCcnble hen at kns 
th( fortress was Inkin ^e\ird of the engines were disnionnti^ 
and rclunitd home whilst the lmnics» of the king was sent >y 
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the sheriff of Bedford to London' Of a Building that ivitli- 
stood for so many weeks the most vigorous efforts of Henry 
to reduce it to subjection, notbing now remains but a conical 
mound of earth, whose base is u'ashcd by the silent waters of 
the Ouse. On this gentle eminence originally stood the donjeon, 
within whose massive walls the besieged, iippircd with all 
the hopeless courage of despair, entrusted their last chance of 
safety. But whoever seeks for these vestiges of Us former 
importance in the modem town, or delights to \nsit a spot 
consecrated to liberty by this unavailing stniggle, and ren- 
dered dear to the lovers of national freedom, vainly seeking for 
the living monuments of its ancient greatness, will still be 
gratefully repaid in beholding those stately piles, which are 
devoted, through the extensive charities of a London citizen, 
and the pnrer philantliropy and patriotism of the present 
noble owner of Wobiwn, to the social improvement and 
sanitary wants of the district. 

In 1253 Henry directed a survey to be made of the condition 
of tbe castle of Northampton, at the time John de Grey re- 
ceived the custody of it : his commissioners found that the park 
w’as “decently kept in vcit, venison, and pasture,” and that 
new w oiks had been executed in the castle, by the sheriff of the 
county, as in walls, hoviscs and other matters : that all the 
houses of the said castle might be maintained at slight cost 5 
that the same sheriff had bestowed much expenditure on the 
great wall of the castle, wliich, however, still needed great re- 
pairs, and that there were then in the castle hewn and unhewm 
stone, hme and sand, which might be applied to that work^ 
Towards the close of this reign the castle and town of 
Northampton were the scenes of important events, owing to 
the rebellion of the barons headed by Shnon de ^^lontfort. 
In 1265 the town was invested by the royal army j the castle, 
which resisted all attempts at assault, was taken by stratagem, 
and Simon de ^lontfort the younger and many of his principal 
adherents were captured'’. Although the burgesses of North- 
ampton had taken no more active part in the commotions of 
tliis period tlian the inhabitants of other towns in the kingdom, 
yet in accordance with the custom of the times, they obtained, 


' The Tarious expenses connected wstli 
this memorable siege, an sccoant of die 
tmiiUTj engines, and the different methods 
of attack, are given on the Close roDs of 
the year with the utmost minuteness 


* AnciMil Letters in the Tower, No. 443 
a and 442 b 

^ Bridge*' llist of Northampton, sol i 
P *55. «»,t 
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on the fiml suppression of the rebellion by the king s victory 
at Cvesham a general pardon for past transgre'^sions and 
more especially for having defended the tonn against tbe 
royal array an act to which they had been compelled by the 
forcible occupation of it by the adherents of Jlontfort Simi 
lar letters of grace were granted by Henry to man} other 
towns the onginal grant to the men of Northampton under 
the great seal is still preserved among the muniments of the 
corporation' In the year following the battle of Eiesham 
12GG a parliament was held at Noithampton when raanyo 
the nobles who had been forfeited for tlieir participation in 
Montfoit s rebellion were restored to their estates , sentence 
of banishment was pronounced on the younger Simon e 
Montfort and the bishops of Worcester, Winchester an 
London weie excommunicated by the papal legate lor e 
adherence to the popular party From this „ 

the notices occurring lelative to the castle of Nortbaiup 
duel ease in value os they descend in the order of time 
It continued however to be as before one of their princip 
residences whencvei the English kings visited tlie count} nn 
improved methods of warfare gradually began to lessen 
imnoitance as a fortress Tlie energies of Edward 1 
called into cxeicisc upon a dilFeient field, Ins anvict} w 
diiccted towards the northern borders as well astosiibtu 
the Welsh , he had consequently but little comparative ne ' 
of military defences in the centiol districts of England 1 * 
successor had enough to do in protecting himself against ' 
incursions of the Scotch } ct the general troubles of Ins reip 
rendered it ncccssar} that the royal castles should be restore 
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and maintained in an efficient state. In 1323 another survey 
of tiic castle of Northampton was taken, from whicli we learn 
some most interesting particulars as to its condition and ex- 
tent in the early part of the fourteenth century. It appears 
that some time before the date of this document, the great 
hall, the two principal chambers, and the lower chapel had 
been destroyed by fire, and the jurors estimated the cost of 
their restoration at 702/. They found also that the chambers 
of the “new tower” in the said castle, and also six tmTets on 
the circuit of the wnll, were for the most part destroyed by 
Nicholas de Segrave, keeper of the castle, in 1307 : among 
other dilapidations are enumerated rumed walls, a crazy gar- 
den-gate, a ruinous barbican, and a certain “ old tower called 
Paukestour, wdiich was begun in the time of King Henry the 
Elder.” This passage seems to indicate that popular opinion 
attributed the erection of this “old tower” to the celebrated 
Piilko do Breaute, the terrible “Falkcsius” of the monks of 
St. Alban’s, who, ns w'e have seen, was ivarden of the castle in 
1210. Altjiough the times of Fulke and of King Henry the 
Elder (Heniy II.) were not the same, yet some accidental cir- 
cumstance now unknown, may have led to the association of 
the name of that redoubted foreign mercenary with a work 
constructed before his arrival in England. Tlie jurors found 
that it %Yould require the sum of 395/. Cs 8d. to repair the 
defects last named; thus it is evident the castlo was in a most 
decayed state; the estimated outlay necessary for its restora- 
. tion would have exceeded 12,000/. of the present curiency’^. 

Edward HI. ivas too deeply intent on seciuing the pre- 
carious adi outages obtained by his father, and the fairer 
territories won by Ijis own valour in Franco, to bestow 
much of his attention on this quarter of his dominions. 
The castle remained as a prison until nearly tlic commence- 
ment of the last centur)’, when it fell into priintc hands. 
Hitherto w’c have only mentioned it ns a place of defence, 
as one of those unhappy spots where the wretched felon 
and suspected violator of the forest laws lay famishing amid 
the palatini profuscncss of the proud Plantngcncts, and tlie 
Cliristmas luxuries of de Breaute, or as the occasional abode 
of the English kings; but henceforth it opens upon the 
attention with more agreeable as well ns more universal 
' interest. Wc shall now observe it ns a place where laws 

, * Itvfitt't. *4 Ouod Dunnain, 16 E4«. 11. No 1 JD, 
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became agitated, pregnant with loftier views of responsibility, 
and where the general mark of humanity was accelerated by 
wiser provisions for the regulation of commerce and the 
administration of justice. 

Without perplexing ourselves by a long enquiry into thfj 
nature of oiu: early legislative assemblies, I will merely state 
as a reason for passing over bva rapid enumeration the earner 
ones convened at Northampton, that it is not until the 
latter end of the reign of Henry III. that we are able to dia- 
cover the rudiments of that popular mode of representation 
existing at present. Drwing the antecedent period, the spiri- 
tual and temporal peers were the only persons admitted to t e 
royal councils, and their pri\ileges seem to have been ^eiy 
indefinitely laid down. On some occasions the former on • 
numbered the latter, on others there was a preponderance on 
the side of the barons, and as in the instance of the parliamcn 
at Shrewsbuiy during the reign of Edward L, sometimes 1 1 
bishops were not even summoned. Nor ore these denations 


from the general system tlie 


only ones on record, as wc find 
5 of Castile, to which in 1370 and 


parallel instances in the Cortes 


1373 neither the nobles nor the clergy were called. Although 


the title of ‘parliament' has been freely given to several of these 


carlj' conventions, we must not connect tliem with 


apptication of the terra, nor suppose that the principle o 
receiving representatives from the community was fully recog* 
nised. Parliaments were not in fact identified vritli the more 
ancient forms of the British government. This will enahlc us 
at once to pass over, without discussion, the conferences he 
here between Robert duke of Normandy and his brother 
Henry I. ; the settlement of the succession by the latter prince 
upon his daughter ^laud ; tlic couucil held both by_^ Stephen 
and Richard 1. ; the convention to trv the traitorous u Beckc , 
and the ratification of the Constitutions of Clarendon. Each o 
these, historically interesting, deserves more attention than the 
present occasion will suffice to afford, but none taken by itsclt 
involves any point of sufficient constitutional importance for 
us to pursue further its cxniuinatiouh 


Argils.** 
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It -was not xxrtiil the fortj ninth of Hcnr^ III (12Go)> nhen 
too knights were first summoned bj tlie slicnffs from the 
counties, and tuo burges'^es from the cities or towns, tlint tlio 
outline of our actual rcpresentatiie sj&tcm can be di'^tinctly 
traced Before this indeed the spirit of IowIcns force uas pre- 
dominant, the absolute )>oa\cr of the crown prc\cntcd an} 
thing like national development, and the varied elements of 
political life and freedom liad not burst forth into existence 
The tongdom was non imdergoing all tho’?c interline miseries 
which sooner or hter enforce upon had governors the neces- 
sity of renovation and cure It was in a cadi} di-'tncted state 
when m the midst of the general distress and confiscation that 
prevailed, Henr} suddcnl\ convoked a great as«emhl} to meet 
him at Northampton (12CS ) But it was not to discuss the 
WTetched condition of Ins subjects to adopt remedies for alle- 
viating their wants or to conciliate the disaffection of !ns 
barons that he is-^ued his wnls for the convention It was 
not a meeting to be confounded with our ideas of a parliament, 
but a mere ^gathering of the upper clashes which should ollord 
the papal Tegate an opportunit} of preaching a cnisadc, and 
judging from the result, his exertions were far from being un- 
successful since the monarch himself, with a largo number of 
the nobiht) took up the cross and proposed to accompanv Ins 
sons to the Holy Land 
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32 1 TI'® ■' , „I of his fitter winterer amoimt 

nrniiige"'''"'’ f[„o'rnI obloquy may Imo nttnebed itself to tlie 
of me. I 5"„„rd of Cienmnon it cm scarcelj be said that 
clinrncfcr of-* virtue in nliich he ivas deficient The 

/yjjil l,o^^e^e^ of the inelancliol> solemnities sonatu 

the niemoiy of the late king was not the «o e 
” m‘i for parliament meeting so imniedntelj after his death 

"■’ lie M rits our chief sonice of inforiintioii (the rolls of its 
= ™cced.ngs having like most of those of the leign become 
Lo mention as subjects for discussion “ 

°ofemi"ns coronation and his espousals viatli Isabella of 
Trance There was another latent motive for its 
one involving more impoitant political rights Tlmjch 
reimi just eSded had left the joung pnnee surrounded mth 

difhcnlties against which he was in every vvaj u"®!™ 
contend The discontentment of his barons the 
demands of the pope the long and expensive wars iii vrrocn 
his ancestors had been engaged now bequeathed as a g ^ 
upon lus impoverished evcliequcr had to be provided to 
ns formerly from the pnvate revenues of the crown but i 
supported by extiaordmary grants from the people r . 
sonal resources of the kmg had giadviallj become “y*? 
away, and vve tlius trace the earliest causes of the dimm S 
power of the royal prerogative ns well as the suhseqi 
influence of the national voice in regulating taxation 
three estates of parlnment assembled at Jsoithampton ou 
13th of October” four months before the king nas ac u 
cronned and did not entirely sepaiite until the beginning 
the follomng jear« It was m the tnenty fifth ° 

preceding reign about twelve years befoie this time tna 

laws exacting pecimiarj aids from the subject first becji 
clearly defined nevertheless thej continued for a lengtn 


“ TheL berate rolUof Ui s yearconta a 
Tio ment on of Norll anipton wha ever bat 
tl e Close rolls of the same t me ha e 
en ncs record ng orders to hailifTs to pay 
to K holas de Sograve the con table a a y 
pounds for repa rs of walls and bu Id ngs 
of the castle — si o to fort fy tl e ca* le for 
be cr security and safe y of the people— 
also to repa r wal s and paling of the parL. 
(Hot. C a IS 1 Edw II ) On the Patent 
roll 1 R John there s an o Uer for the pay 
n entof arrears and wages due to the ling a 
ae Tans n garrison of thecastlesof North 
ampton and Rod ngham so tl at they 
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time to press with unequal force upon the rising energies of 
the people, and in illustration of this, we find iu the trans- 
actions now under review, that whilst the clergy and the 
biu-gcsses contributed in tliis parliament a fifteenth from tiic 
towns, the knights granted from the counties a twentieth of 
their moveables, to prosecute the war against the Scots. 

Other important matters were for the first time settled by 
thU parliament; such ns the terms of the coronation oath, 
aud the oath tendered to the representatives upon faking 
their seats. By the general tenor of the latter, more espe- 
cially in its fourth and sixth clauses, c\cr)' precaution seems 
to have been taken to support and strengthen the royal pre- 
rogative, w’hilst the provisions of the fonner not only recog- 
nised the limitation of tlic royal power by existing law's, but 
that the power of altering those laws and enacting otlicra, 
conld only be exercised with the consent of the ‘coinrau- 
naute,’ or the lords and commons assembled in parliament. 
On the present occasion, then, we witness the conflicting 
elements of. the English government balanced against each 
other with the nicest appreciation of their rclati\ c value, those 
mighty parts formerly bronglit together in such discordant 
and hostde collision, now firmly cemented in peaceful union, 
and the entire fabric laid on so wide a basis, that not only 
may it be said, the constitution was for the first time securely 
established, but that however much corruption in the elective 
franchise, municipal abuses, or iiaturnl decay, may ha^e de- 

• formed its fair proportions in the lapse of succeeding ages, 
a reformation and cure has always been found for them by 
recurring to the pure spirit of these early principles. 

The parliament again assembled at Northampton in the 
rdga (^338), nseetiag imrne- 
diately after the one summoned to York, in consequence of 
severid of the representatives being absent on that occasion. 
No constitutional questions came under rariew; these, indeed, 
had been ptotty generally fixed in the preceding reigns as 
they now stand, hut much business of a momentous charac- 
ter occupied attention. In the first place, the writs of sum- 
mons prohibited tournaments, and the appearance of that 
tumultuous retinue of armed men which had usually attended 
upon these occasions. The representatives w'ere thus enabled 

• to carry on their deliberations without distraction, personal 
fear, or restraint. Here both the origin and authority is 

101. iir. U U • 
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found for tliat resolution of the Long Parliament (104 d) 
forbidding the appearance of the mditai 7 at an election as 
a hmh infringement of the hberties of the subject and an 
open°deftance of the laws and constitutions of this kingdom 
a^esolution subsequently established by act of 
(8th Geor<re II) Ibe Scottish coniention and a treaty ol 
peace were confirmed at the present meeting the 
of a commercial intercourse with Flanders settled the hist 
annual pajment made of Queen Philippa s doi^ 

Riven to the bishops of Worcester and Chester to demand 
Ld ask tor in the Qng s name the nght and posse >oi. oj 
the kingdom of Franco Amongst 
transacted was the custody of the great se 
transferred from the keeping of “ f 

William de Hcrlaston to Ileniy do Burghemh his^ P 
Lincoln Plus transfer was pulihcly made bj «« Q V',^. 
self m the presence of several of the nohdity , im ) 

after the celebiatioQ of mass in a certain 
of St Andrea and the same document states M 
used It in sealing bnefs tlie ne\t da\ It , , 

subsequent document, punted in the Tmden that , 
todi of the great seal was again changed bj the kiHo x o 
it liimsclf on Sunday the IDtli of January folloiniig l. - 
in a certain chamber uhcie Queen Isabella was locig 
the same prior}, and he retained it till Thursda} n ic 
restored it to the bishop in tlie presence of his lore a, 
garden of the prior of Newenham near Bedford 
parliament ^as enacted the nusT statute of ^onT^vM 
It commenced b} confirming the Great Charter an 
Charter of the Torcst By subsequent clauses t he 
felons was placed on a better s}stem and the aummis 
of justice carried on under Icss restraint since P^ 
ucrc forbidden to present thcniscbcs armed before tlie 
ministers Sundia pro\isions ucrc made rclatnc to , i 
li\er} of unts to the shenfls legal officers were nppoi 
to enquire into robberies, manslaughter, theft oppi'C'^sions c 
spinicits and grievances ns well b} the servants of the 
as b) others justice was not to be delajed at the bui o 
of tlic great or little seal the count} cess was 
unjirovcd footing and all staples were to cease In 
various provisions of tins udmtmblc statute of Isorthnmpto 
tlure IS the highest regird evinced for individual lihcrt} 
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cro\yii itself is limited in its interference with the Cfiiinl conrsc 
of justice, its powers being confined, by the terms of^thc 
royal oath, to granting charters of pardon for offenders. The 
criminal law was much amended by these and other regu- 
lations ; aristocratic inthicncc in gaol-deliveries was checked ; 
the common rights of the people were carefully respected. 
I^or is it nndcsen’ing Qhscr\'atioii that in abolishing those 
mercantile monopolies which had sprung np in the late 
reigns, how clearly the parlmincnt understood their injurious 
tendency, whilst, to shew how repugnant it thought them 
to be to the earlier theory of the constitution, the j^rcsent 
statute allowed “ merchants, strangem, and others to go 
and come with their merchandise into England after the 
tenor of the Great Charter” of the 17111 of John. So jealously 
watched and guarded indeed was the freedom of commerce 
during Edward III.’s reign, that, independently of the present 
statute, a full recognition of its unfettered principles was set 
forth in the preamble and first clause of the tenth parlia- 
ment held ;it York, (9th Edward III. 1335.) It would bo 
opening the subject far too wide were I to mention in this 
enquiry the various occasions when royalty visited the town 
of Kortbampton, and I have merely noticed the foregoing 
incident, amongst many, to shew how frequent those visits 
formerly were, and to furnish some kind of idea of tlie 
business bnbits of the period, and the simple modes of regal 
life. The parUaraent opened its sittings on April 24th, and 
did not conclude them until the 21st of J^Iay, during the 
whole of which time Edward III. remained here. 

In the twelfth year of his reign, when the third parlmment 
assembled at Northampton, we find him actively engaged in 
prosecuting his claims upon the kingdom, of Philip of Valois. •, 
and in pursiiing this favourite object of his ambition lie spent 
much of the early period of his life on the continent. He was 
now on the eve of embarking upon one of these e.vpeditions, 
but previously to his deparluTc he addressed writs to the 
u^al persons, infonning them that he had appointed Edward 
his eldest son keeper of the realm diuing his absence, and 
summoned them to attend a gi-eat council at Northampton 
on the morrow after St. James the Apostle, (July 20, 133S.) 
The writs were tested on the I5th of June, and the parlia- 
ment was duly convened at the appointed time; the king 
himself, however, sailed for the continent a few days before 
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it met. One of the monarch’s first acts on reaching Antwerp 
was to address an order to the great ecclesiastics, revoking 
the power he had confided to them to treat of peace with 
Philip of Valois as king of France. Meanwhile his son, the 
Black Prince, effectunlly urged the parliament to supply tlie_ 
necessary aids for carrying on the campaign abroad. This, 
with a few regulations for victualling the royal castles of 
Scotland, and some acts of minor consequence, brought the 
session to a close at the end of about ten days. 

The last parliament at Northampton was summoned for the 
5th of November, in the fourth year of Richard II. Most of 
the great officers of state assembled at the appointed time, by 
order of the council, in a chamber of St. Andrew’s prioiy, where 
they heard read the great charter of English liberties, but after 
waiting in vain for some time the arrival of the other repre- 
sentatives, who were deten*ed fiDm attending in consequence 
of the heavy rain and floods, it was agreed to adjourn tuc 
parliament until the following Thiu’sday, the members being 
permitted to retire in tiie meanwhile to tlieir hostpls for their 
ease. The roads had been rendered so impassable by the 
bad weather that it was with considerable difficulty the king 
reached bis manor of Moulton, where he was lodged, in tlie 
immediate neighboui-hood to the town. 

Richard II., now in his fifteenth year, met the parliament 
in person on the 8th of November. It was not a vety 
numerous convention, as several of the nobility were 
detained on business in the marches of Scotland. The 
chancellor, (Simon do Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury,) 
on the part of the king, opened the proceedings by stating 
the motives tliat had induced him to call this parliament 
together, how desirous he felt that the liberties of the Churcii 
and the peace of the realm should be maintained and 
guarded ; he ne.xt referred to the matter with which he was 
charged by the king, saying emphatically "Sirs, it cannot 
he a thing unknown to you, how that nobleman the carl ol 
Buckingham, u ith a great number of other great lords, knights» 
c'tquircs, and other good gcutlcnicn of the realm, whom nmV 
God save by llis mercy, arc now in the service of our lord 
the king and his realm in the parts of France, upon which 
enterprise the king has cxiicmlcd as imicli as you have granted 

» T>iii tnd tlie rtocMdinpi ef the pirii.mftit tit in Nomun FmbcK 
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liim in tlie last parliament, and beyond this grant, much from his 
private resources ; mid nhnt is more, lie 1ms greatly contributed 
from his own substance for the expedition ngainst^ Scotland, 
and for the defence and succour of his lieges m Guieunc, and 
for the last debts due to the carl of March for Ireland, as well 
as in other n ays ; he has plcdgctl the greater part of his jewels, 
which arc at the point of being lost, and }oii may ohsen'o how 
the subsidy of wool is the cause of the present riot in Planders ; 
nothing, in effect, is reserved*, the wages of the troops in the 
marches of Calais, Brest, and Cherbourg arc in anenrs nioro 
than a quarter and a half, in consequence of which the castles 
and fortresses of the king are in such great peril, that tlie 
soldiers are on the point of depaiting. Be well nssuied that 
neither our lord the king, nor any other Chnstiim monarch is 
able to endure such charges without the aid of the community; 
and moreover, consider how deeply the king is indebted, liow" 
the crown jewels, as it is said, me at tlie point of being for- 
feited, how he is hound by covenant to pay the carl of Buck- 
iugham aqd his companions, what outrageous expenses he 
will be put to in guarding the sca^coasts nearest France next 
season, so that the malice of the enemy may be better resisted 
tlian it was before, when, ns you arc well aw-nre, they wrought 
such grievous damage and villainy against tlie state. Will 5011 
counsel our lord the king, and shew him what better provision 
can be made to meet these difficulties, and howr the kingdom 
may be defended more sccnrely against its enemies by land 
and sea Be pleased to deliberate on this as soon ns you are 
able, to the end that you may speedily render Ids majesty, 
these nobles, and yourselves, that effectual assistance which is 
necessary,” With such weighty argiunents the chancellor 
opened the present parliament, adding also, at the close of 
bis speech, that the king both wished and commanded all 
persons who had any grievance w'bich could not be redressed 
without the interposition of paihament, that they should 
present their petitions to the clerks of clmncery appointed 
to receive them, who would hand them over to the prelates 
for judgment. After this address, they all departed to their 
respective hostels, and on the morrow consulted together in 
the new dormitory of the priory, on the business he had pro- 
pounded. A lengthened debate ensued, in the course of which 
Sir John Gildeisbmgh, who was deputed by the commons, de- 
^ dared they were very poor, and unable to bear any further 
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charge; that the present dcinniuls of £100,000 were out- 
rageous niul insupporttthlc, and prayed lljat the prelates and 
lords wo\dd treat by lhcmscl\cs, and set forth the ways by 
which a reasonable sum, nl less distress to the people, might 
bo levied and collected. After coiJ«idenjbIc discussion and 
inutuol conference, the commons proposed that if the clcrg)*, 
who occupied one-third of the kingdom, would support onc- 
tliird of tljc cliargc, tlmy would grarst £100,000, so that the 
laity should be rated at 100,000 marks and tlic clergy' at 
50,000. Upon this the clergy' replied, with less libci^ity 
than ndlicrcijcc to legal precedent, that tlicir grant was ne\cr 
made in parliament, neitlicr might to be; that the laity neither 
ouglit nor had the power to bind (he clergy, nor the clergy the 
laity, but that if any ought to be free, it nas themsehes; 
praying moreover, that the liberty of Holy Church might be 
saved to them entirely, and that what tlic commons deemed 
fit to perfonn, they would certainly do the like themselves. 
The commons then im|)oscd a capitation tn\ on all the laity, 
male and female, above fifteen years old, of (brcc gyvrats, rerf 
beggars only excepted, which, witli the sudden emancipation 
of the serfs in the following parliament, was the occasion of 
the insurrection uuder IVat iVlcr and Jack Straw tlio next 
year. The same kind of revolt had, from a similar enlarge- 
ment of tlicir liberties, broken out amongst Ibe French pea- 
santiy’ some time prexiously. 

CnAHLES nKNRY IIAIITSHORNE. 
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A?PB151>rs. 

7 Jofan 1205 An order to the shenff of Northampton to expend 40 
marls m repairing the castle* 

8 John 1 20G "Wnt tested from Porcheater to the barons of the ex 
chequer ordering repayment of the sqtds paid by Peter de Stole to 
Peter the engineer at the rate of ix d a day also xsx s for a robe for 
his Tnfe and moreover the expenses he was at for the utensils and 
other nece'sanes for the engine" as well as for repairs at the castle** 
Bj a subsequent entrir m a wnt addrcs«ed to the "lienff of Nottmg 
ham the sum of IX d a day seems to have been his usual remuneration 

1207 Payment ordered from the "henff to the same individual® 

15 John 1213 Mnt to the harons of the exchequer, ordenng them 
to settle with Henry de Bravbroc his expenditure for repairing and 
strengthening the castle from the time it was in his cn^tody** Ex- 
emption from cattle wnrd granted to "Wilham the son of Hamon and 
bis "oldiers and order issued to Henry de Brmbroc not to incotivc- 
mence them about this service* 

16 John 1315 Order to the forester of Salcey to let Gaufredus de 
Warteney constable of the cattle take materials and brushwood from 
the forest of Salcey to "trengthen the castle of Northampton^ 

Wnt to Gnufredus de Marteaey to deliver up the castle to Roger de 
Nevil and come to the kmg with his "oldiers and all the garnson of the 
castle bnoging with him all bis harness and all his own as well as 
all the royal unplemcot" such as wooden engines and quarells, (the 
king was then at Marlborough* ) The custody of the castle was 
then transferred to Roger de Nevill and the manor of Thorp with tdl 
its returns granted to him for guarding and keeping the fortress in a 
etate of defence** 


CONSTABLES OF NORTHA5IPTON CASTLE 
1175 Humphrey de Bohun* 1215 Roger de NeMlIe" 

Simon de Pateshull 1216 Fulke de Breaute® By wnt 

1303 P de Stoke" appointed con the 2nd of May and enforced by 

stable and moncyer in 12061 a second under tbe pTi\ate and 

1200 "Walter de Preston* pubic seal on the 19th of the 

1203 Robert de Brajbroc* same monthP 

1215 Richard Marshall" 1216 WiUiam Amdre** 


* Rot CU«s p. 51 

* Id. p ,0 6 

* lip 76 
Id p 137 

•lip J5l 
' li p U5 
f lip oiS 


k li p 21S 
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" lip. 131 

• Id p HC 
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» Id p 183 

^ Rot Chat, p 267 
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1253 John De Grey’' 

1278 Thomas de Ardem' 

1279 Robert le Band’ 

1307 Pagan Tibetot Justiciary of 
the Royal Forests bejo&d the 
Trent and constable® 

1307 Nicolas dc Scgrarc’ 

1315 John de A«b«ton* 

131G John de Honby* 

1319 John dfi WhitelburyT 

1320 Ralph Basset of Drayton* 

Richard de Leroesy • 

1323 John Daundelyn** 

1331 Tliomas de Button* 

*— AVilbam de Pillarton vallet 
of the kmg a buttery^ 

— — Eustace de Bninaeby* 


1331 Thomas Wake of Bb«wortli' 
1833 Wiliam Lovel* 

1335 Thomas de Buckton'* 
jggj Ralph Basset of Sapeote* 

1263 John Lovell of Titchmarabl 
1252 John Grey of Rilton^ 

12CC Alan Zouch of A'hby' 

J“gg Reginald Grey of Wilton"* 
1307 Nicholas Segrave" 

1307 Pavn llbetot® 

1320 Ralph Baaeet of Drayton? 
RicWWyderille’ 

1 380 John Vi ydeviUe ' 

140o Richard Wydeville* 


*Lt Antq laTare Loni 412 « 

» Abbr Rot. Or g p. 82 
« M p 84 
“ 14 p ISt 
’ 14 r l>i7 
* Id p 23^ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF DOMLSTIC CUSIOJIS DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGI S 

OUNAMFSTAL IRUIT TIU NCllERS INSCRinrU ttlTII lOSIES 

The usages of socinl life nmongst our nnccstors present a 
subject of interesting cntjuiT), appearing to deserve more 
careful consideration tlmn it 1ms liilhcrto received ‘llie most 
minute details connected with pagan cu'^toms, and the illus- 
tration of domestic usages, costnint, or the refinements of 
advancing civili'^ation amongst the Greeks and Romans, have 
been investigated vv ith tlic utmost diligence, whilst the curious 
evidences relating to the pnvalc life of begone tunes, m our 
own country, have been very imperfectly noticed Ihosc 
notional monuments which disph) the constructive genius of 
our forefathers in tlicir ecclesiastical, castellated, or domestic 
edifices, liav^ for some time arrested the attention of numerous 
lovers of antiquitj, and the smallest details of nrclutcctiiral 
ornament or arrangement have been evammed with keen 
interest Should the numerous scattered evidences which 
remain be regarded as devoid of interest, which maj enable 
the antiquarj to revive the stirring picture of daily life and 
social manners witlnn tho'^c ancient walls, of winch every 
feature has become now so fimilnr to us? 

The investigation of the domestic habits of former times 
IS a subject of much vancty and extent, and the vestiges pre 
sented to us may frequently appear so trivial in their nature 
as to be unworthy of consideration Amongst minor objects 
connected with festive usages those now brought before the 
notice of our renders may possibly appear to be of that trivial 
character, and to have received nlieady from autiqnnrmns ns full 
a share of attention as they can deserve It does not appear, 
however, that anj correct representation of the cuiiously orna- 
mented 'fiuit trenchers ” in fashion dining the sixteenth 
centuiy, has hitherto been given, m illustration of various 
conjectures advanced regarding them, and 1 would hope 
that the examples, which I have been kindly permitted to 
submit to the readers of the Journal, may not prove devoid 
of interest, possibly, even that they may piove the means 
of drawing forth some farther information 
TOL m X X 
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The only set of tablets, or trenchers, of this descnption, 
rectangular m form hitherto noticed, are in the possession 
of Mrs Bird, of Upton on Severn They are tnebe m 
mimbei, formed of thin lea\es of some light coloured wood 
possibly that of the lime tree measming about 5 ^ inches oy 
4-t inches, and enclosed in a wooden case forme i 
booh with clasps the sides being decorated with an ele an 
arabesque design imitating the patterns of unpresse 
mgs such ns were found in the libraries of Groher or i 



On rcmoimg a sliding piece which forms the 
of this little tome the tablets may be taken out 
curiously painted and gdt, every one presenting a dmc 
design, and inscuhed with \erses from holj writ con'CJ o 
some moral admonition Each tablet relates to a disti 
subject llicsc legends arc enclosed in conipartincius, 
shewn in the anneved representation, surrounded i, 

kinds of foliage and the old fashioned flo«ers of an 
garden, the campion, honejsneUe, and gilhflowcr, each tnbl 
being ornamented with a difTcrcnt flower The trencher, 
which a representation is giicn, bears the oak leaf and acorns, 
and the texts inscribed upon it relate to the uncertain^ o 
Imnian life Upon the others are found admonitions against 
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and England qmrterl}, snniioiintcd by tlie iiu])eml crow 
The supporters of the scutcheon are the hon^ and the dngo « 
indicating tint these roundels are of the times of Queen b 
beth On each is inscnbed a rhjiuing stanza and Scrip i 
texts, each relating as those on the tablets alreadj desenbe ^ 
to some different subject of moral adniomtion Tliu foUoiviDa 
examples may suffice to shew the character of these quain 
"posies ” 

Under the sj mbol of a slodl. 

Content 5 * selfe w*** (lijnestat 
And sende noo poorc Tviglit from thy gate 
For wh) this coucell I y* gme 
To learn to die and die to Ij ue 
Set an order in hou«e for y“ shall die &. not h ue Eel 3 
Th) goode« welgot by kuowledtie shile 
il 1 ealpe y* bungne bagges to fi 11 
But riches garne 1 ba falselioodes drift 
M ill run a«aie as sliiame f il swift 
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Haue noo pleasure in Ij eng for the TSe ther off is naught. Eel 7. 

Though imngrie mealw be put in pot 
Yet conscience cleare keept spot 

Doth keepe y* corpes in quiet rest 
Th'in hee that tliou«!inaes hathe in cchest. 

"With out faith jt is vnpossible to please God. Hebrew the. 11.” 


It must be admitted that these uncoiirtly rhymes seem ill 
deserving to he deaignated as “ posies,” Tlie^ are of the same 
doggrel character as varions others communicated from time 
to time to hlr. Urban, amongst which may be mentioned a 
roundel formerly in the possession of Ives, the historian of 
Burgh castle, and described by him as a trencher for cheese 
or sweetmeats. These roundels have, however, been con- 
sidered by some antiquaries as intended to be used in some 
social game, like modem conversation cards ; their proper use 
appears to be sufficiently proved by the chapter on “ posies” 
in the "Art of English Poesie,” published in 1589^ which con- 
tains the foIloiWng statement " There be also another like 
epigrams that were sent usually for new yeare's gifts, or to bo 
printed or* put upon banketting dishes of sugar plate, or of 
March paincs, &c., they were called Nenia or Apophoreta, and 
noser contained above one verse, or two at the most, but the 
shorter the better. We call them poesies, and do paint them 
now-a-dayes upon the hack sides of our fnnt-trenchers of wood, 
or use them ns devises in ringes and nimes ” 

It was the usage in olden times to close the banquet with 
"confettes, sugar plate, ferteswitli other subtilties, with Ipo- 
emss," sen-ed to the guests as they stood at the hoard, after 
grace was said**. The period has not been stated at which the 
fashion of desserts and long sittings after the principal meal 
in the day hec,une an established custom. It was, doubtless, 
at the time nhen that repast, which during the reign of Eliza- 
beth had been at elev cn before noon, amongst the higher classes 
in England, took the place of the supper, usually served at five, 
or lictwccn fi\ c nud si\, at that pcriod^ 'llie prolonged revelry, 
once known as tlie "renre supper,” may have led to the custom 
of following up tlic dinner mth a sumptuous dessert. Be this 
as it may, there cati he Uttlc question that the coucUidin" 
service of the social meal, composed, as Harrison, who wrote 
about the year 1 570, informs us, of " fruit and conceits of all 


* Citei liy A cnrre^pontlcnt of the 
G<titl«n»n’» Mipaime *97. 

» Lelind, tVI! VI 21 


* Ilarri'son'* ile»eriptJon of England, 
p, 6 in llohnsbcil’s Chron. Ji. 171. 
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sorts,” was dispensed upon the ornamental trenchers ahore 
descnbed. It is not easy to fix the period at winch then nse 
commenced : in the “ Doucean hluseum” at Goodnch tonrt. 
there is a set of roundels, closely resembling those in the pos- 
session of hir. Clarhc Jenoise, which, as Sir Samuel MejTick . 
states in the Catalogue of that cunous collection, appear by 
the badge of the rose and pomegranate conjoined, to be ot tae 
early part of the reign of Henry VIII ** Possibly they may 
have been mtroduced with many foreign ‘‘conceits and 
luxuries from Prance and Germany, during that , 

the times of Elizabeth mention first occurs of frmt-cll 5 lle^ oi 
any ornamental ware, the service of the table hanng ^ 

been performed with dishes, platters, and saucers ot pew , 
and "treen” or wooden trenchers, or, in more state yes. 
hlishments, mth sil\ er plate Sbahspeare makes men ion 
“ China dishes',” but it is more probable that they , 
the ornamental ware fabricated in Italy, and properly te 
Maiohca, than of oriental porcelain. Tlie first meiitJO 
" porselyn” in England occurs in i5S7-S, when its.rantj 
so great, that a porringer and a cup of that costly vr. 
were selected as new gear’s gifts presented to the queen y 
Bnrghley and Cecils Shortly after, mention , \ 

several •writers of “ earthen \esscll painted ; costly fnut-ois i 
of fine earth painted ; fine dishes of earth painted, sucli 
are brought from Yeuice ' ” . 

Tho'se elegant Italian wares, which in_ France app^^^ 
ha\e superseded the more homely applinncfes of the 
table, about the middle of the si\tcenth century, ^yc^e don 
less adopted at tlie tables of the higher classes in out oivn 
country, towards its close. Tlie wooden fruit-trencher 'va^s 
not, ho\^e^e^, wholly disused during the seventeenth centur}. 
and amongst sets of ronmlels which may be a'jsigncd to the 
reign of James I. or Cliarlcs L, those in the possession ot 
Mr. Hailstone may be mentioned, exhibited in the museum 
formed during the meeting of the Institute ot York. 'IkO 
were purchased in a broker’s shop ot Bradford, Yorkshire; 
in dimensions they resemble the trenchers of the reign ot 
Elizahctli, already dcscrilicd; but their decoration is of a 
more ordinniy character. _On each tablet is pasted a line cn- 
gm\ing, of coarse execution, and gaudily coloured, repreacnt- 
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* Nichol t P/bsTT»»f*, ii. 

* Min.liffu, Flono, 
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mg one of the Sibyls Around the tnargni is inscnbed a 
stanza The following may serve as a specimen 

“ The Plirygian SibiU named Cnssandra 
God rcadie is to punishe mins mischance, 

Ore swolne with smne, hood winckt with ignorance 
Into the Yugina worobe to make all euen, 

Hee comes from heiuen to earthe, to giue vs liemen ” 

AI DERT WAV 


OBSERYATIONS ON THE “^AIT SERVICE 

MENTIONED IN THE EITJEtt WIVTON^ AJID ON THE STIEPOSED MOVA8TCRY 
OP SAPAUlNDA 

It is to be regretted that, althougli the attention of learned 
antiquaries has lately been drawn to the subject of Winchester 
and its memorials, no one has been tempted to analyze and 
illustrate the venerable recoid called the Liber Winton or 
Winchester Domesday The earlici of the two inquisitions, 
■which are included under that name, is one which needs ex- 
planation, and presents seieial topics of great interest I am 
awnro of no general observations wluch have been published 
on this subject, except those contained in the communication 
made by the late Bishop Lyttleton to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, and referred to by Gough m his British Topography* 
It IS with a view to correct what appear to me to be two 
mateml misapprehensions m the statement of those eminent 
antiquaries, that I have thought it woitli while to offer the 
following observations 

In enumerating the houses and other tenements within the 
citj, and the various pecuniaiy and other duties and services 
attached to them, the record occasionally mentions one which 
IS called %mia Dr Lyttleton supposes tins to be a tax in the 
najjnre^of Dancgcld The following are some of the entries in 
■-■ifmtirthe word occurs 

Fol 3 A house, held by Will de Albinncio and llerberttis Camerarius 
under Wolwardus Ilarenganus * uuHam reddit consuetudinetn praeter** 
\ratani ’ 

• Sir 11 Elt * In III* InlroJuctini lo * Tl r word prtrler sonif time# con* 
the jupplcmentil tolume contain n? ftc tracted lutlioth sjllablei are »lio found 
! xeter »nd V\ inchfUcr Domcsdiyi par in extenw *o that tl ere jj no doobt about 
ticulailj cues the opiauMv »f Dr LyVdUoa tbeword 

on the poinla btreaficr referred to. 
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Again Roger filius Geroldi bolda lacbenictahnlla ("ic. the knighten hall) 

* et nullam con^uetudmem inde facit prater watam 

The house of Stanulfiis is found to liave been quieta tempore Re^^s 
Edwardi proiter uatam et geldi« 

Fol 5 Under the lands of barons and others we find a hou«e of the 
abbot s fee occupied bj 0 berlus fihos Alberede ‘ qniH faciebat watam 
The hou«e of Alvinus is stated to be quieta preter tcailam 
So (fol 8) land is found to be libera prater waitam , and a'»ain (foL 9), 
‘ Tenet eas (domos) comes de Mellent et sunt smiihter qiuetm prater 


I apprehend that the word being coupled in tuo or tliree 
instances with “ffeldis** his led to the conjecture that tm/a 
or tcai/a was a tax ejnsdem genens yet I cannot entertain 
any doubt that it really refers, to the semce of watching 
iffitel), and not to any pecunnrj rent or impost, though ‘=er 
vices of this kmd were in other instances, and at a later pe 
nod, often converted into fixed fineis 

The earl) occurrence of this fer^onal service as annexed to 
the tenure of hud, is fiinilnr in this and other countnes imd 
many examplea are given by DucTnge, veib JFacia It is 
foimd in custumals, charters, and capitularies of the eighth and 
ninth centimes and was a charge imposed on free ns well as 
servile tenants* Sometimes we find it enforced for the pro 
tection of some castle or fortress, against surpnse or hostile 
attack, m which case the tenure is similar to that of ca«tle 
guard In other cases, it is a measure of pohee estnhh*bw 
for the sccuntj of property , and the preservation of peace jo 
which of the«!e classes the wait ’^emce at "Winchester m yio 
twelfth ceutuiy is to be referred is not verj clear The twelve 
“vigilantes homines de melionbus civatatis” mentioned m the 
Exchequer Dome'sdaj, under the city of Shrewsbury, may ho 
considered as an example of a local police, called into service 
onl) for temporarj purposes dunng a rojal visit . 

Ihe castle of J^orwach nlTonls on instance of the •service of 
castle watch distinct from castle guard from which favoured 


• See ProlejKimeni to ihe Potjrpt qu« 

oflrmmon p. “6 — 8 for numerous c u 
t on* — Fae t wictam ct osnne *er» c om 
qnod ei jnjunpttur Polypt. Inn non* 
P 21 *’— lieu t ws^ii* sat red mnnt 
denan s lu roljpt. S Atnsnd printed 
p 0‘’5 of the si o e Pmlegomens — Do 
mu* super sllwlium infrs parochism css. 
tell excub X quod ippellint garinr re- 
spondere prorau* n h 1 nrque pcnalrero 
teneretur Chsrtrr of exempt on (\,1> 


1159 ) hj the Count of Nsmurm ®‘ 
U e church of St Anbain. Th * , 

referred to in a charter of snolher V'* 
to tl e ssme church AO 
que par toale nostre rilledeNsmor iq* 
eMp Ire dedans leur paroehe et d hors 1 
nannsns sur lenn sDost et msxure* r 
payent s nous d un dcult appelld 
qnc do rent tout sulrcs tourgo s el 
nans. — Cslbot, Hist, de Nsmuf tbI«- » 
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mdmduals or bodies were occasionally exempted Tlie duty 
is called ^atciie (i e gxcaii^ in the charter of Richard I > and 
the money-pajment exacted in heu of it was afterwards 
familiarly knoivn by the name of wait-fee^ 

In the earldom of Cornwall a ytry remarkable example 
occure of a class of tenants who held (and may perhaps be 
considered as still holding) their lands as of the castle of Laun- 
ceston, by the tenure of keeping natch at the castle gate 
Tlie tenants thus bound to perform ‘'Mgilias ad poitam 
castri” also oued suit to a special court in tbe nature of a 
court baron, called the curia vigilise,” “ curia de gayte,” or 
" xcayternesze court,” of winch many records ai e still extant in 
the different offices of the Exchequer, and among the records 
of the Duchy* 

Among the instances of wait-service m the Winchester 
Domesday is the following 

“Alestaous fu(t monetanus T R E et babuil quandam terrain Modo 
tenet earn IVigot Dcime ct fscit omnem consuetudinem prater n'aitam , et 
reddit monac^u de S<ij)alanda 30d ’ 

Tins passage has given nse to the second error of Dr 
Lyttleton, to which I have alluded , for lie infepb from it tbe 
existence of a monastery of wliicli every other record has 
penshed, namely, the monastery of Sapaland Another 
passage (m folio 8 of the record) appears at first sight 
to w arrant his inference 

“Est ibi juxta qu-edam man«[ioL qua; reddit monachis de Sapalanda 
30(7, et facit consuetudincs quas eolebat faeere T R E ” 

Tlie result has been that the new monastery of Sapaland 
has taken its place among the ancient English conventual 
estabbshmenls m Rasm)tb’s edition of Tanner’s Notitia, and 


* Sec 1 Rym. 5 lUc 1 new ed. Bloom- 
ficIJ. m his llistorjr, seems to have mts- 
nnderstood this word. Spelinan, id bis 
Gloyv^/w wm/r Jit, gives an instance, 

of a tenure by “watte fee et 

castle (ttrde 

* The horn of the castle walehmaD was 
troiiUesome to noctivagous lovers 

“ Gsitcde la tor* 

Gardez entor 

Les tnurs, se Dens vos voie 
C or sent i t^jor 
Dame et seignor, 

rtlammTonieTi proie (Lofoi/aconie) 
Hu.etha ethu.elhut * 

• Jclaiveu, 

Tor lit 

1 


Lbjus SOS la coudioiel 
Ho, ct hu et hu, et hu* 

A hien pris I onrroie.’ &c 
Chansons do Tlore et BlancheQear, IS* 
Slide. Chants Ilistonquev, par I.Croux 
de Liner, 1 * Sene, p. 139 ed- 1541 
Pam. 'iy readers will hardly require to 
be Rtnlndcd that the waits, wliose sponta 
ncoas music disturbs our sleep before 
Christmas are tonttnirt of tbe armed 
watch, wlo guarded the repose of Xino 
V'tHtam at Shrewsbury, of the butghen 
and nobles at W inchester, and of the abbot 
and monks of St Cermsin, in the days of 
Chsjlemagne. 


' } 
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m tlio two last editions of Diigdale’s Momsticon jet otil 
of the five passages in the Liber Winton where the name 
of Sapalanda occurs, three seem to me to negative the m 
ferenceofDr Lj-ttleton they are as follows 

Borewoldns Horloc tenml i domum tempore Hegie Edwarii el tat 
(sic) omiiem consuetudinem Modo tenent monachi et fac[it] sinii er 
consuetudinem et redd^it^ cis 30rf de Sapalanda rr 1? F 

Lowncus presbyter de Sapalan la monacorum tenuit i domum i K 
et reddit omnem consuetudinem et 30</ 

Hunbne tenuit quandam ttrram de Sapalanda T R E et facit omn 
consuetudinem Modo tenet earn Alwmus Barbitre et facit simil ter 

The accidental position of the words ‘ de Sapalanda," after 
the word ' monacliis in the two first entries, has occasions 
the ambiguity, the three last shew that Sapaland was the 
name oi other description of some place estate or land on 
of avliioh some Winchester monastery derived a 
amounting in the cise of etch tenement, (except the on 
occupied by Hunbne ) to 2s Gd » 

The uord ‘ mou'ichi is used alone in several ’ 

'IS in fol 12 (p 541 b of the printed copy), end probaby 
means the monks of St Switliun Whatever may 
given rise to the name of Sipaland the land itself from 
the Saplnnd rents were denved, appears from the property 
desciibed m connection with it to have been on the nor , 
or north east side of the city, near Ovington , at hast tner 
are circumstances which lead me to conjecture that such was 
the fact , 

It is singular tint it did not occur to the bishop to ma 
another addition to the Monasticon on the authority ^ ® 
same record for, on fol 7 we have inter illam terrain e 
monastenum Sancfi Walanci erat una veiiella " &c It 
plausibly be inferred fiom this that there was a monastery o 
St Yalery at Winchester if wc^lid not know that a pansb 
church was sometimes designated ns a minster withpi^any 
pretence to conv entuahty, and that in fact there was sucu 
a church near the Westgate at Winchester E 


f T1 e tenement, and not the tmant % 
bere and In oil cr places in the record re 
presented as do ng or om ng the sere ce 
and rents 

* One would expect to find tome tneh 


local name as Saphnd Sopland J* ^ 

land n tl e ne ghbourhood j hut I , 

aware that there is suet VS e haf* ^ 

Ian ) hi Hand BoysUnd &c. 
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Br tlie Unci permission of C. Winston, Bsq,, I nm enabled 
to bring before the lenders of tins Joumnl a copy of nn 
original document, belonging to C. J. Pocock, Esq., of Bristol, 
■wbicb cxlnbits a remarkable instance of the use rnndc of the 
terrors of excommunication in the tinrteentb century. All 
are familiar u’itli the employment of this instrument on many 
important occasions, and also ns an ordinary means of enforc- 
ing obedience to the decrees of the ecclesiastical authorities ; 
but to find it introduced by express stipulation as a sort of 
penalty into a private transaction of inconsiderable moment, 
IS I think sufficiently rai-e to deserve notice in the Arcbaco- 
logical JoiUTial. 

Hawisia de Wygomia (i. c. of Worcester) was the wife of 
Peter de Wygornm, and in all probability resided at Bristol 
in their stone house near All Saints church-jard or cemetery, 
at the date of this document, the feast of St. Edmund the 
king, 1254. She appears to have been desirous of confirm- 
ing a grant that had been made by her husband to Richard 
de Calna (Caine in Wdtshire) of a piece of land near that 
cburch-ynrd or cemetery, in which both she and her husband 
■Mere interested: most likely it was her iuheritauce, and she 
and her husband held it in her right. To have effected such 
a confirmation in the then state of the law of this countr}’, 
either her husband must have joined with her in a species of 
conveyance called a fine, which at that time had not very 
long been employed for such piurposes, and ivas in fact a 
compromise, with the consent of the coimt, of a suit against 
th^,iM.isband and wife, commonly fictitious, by acknowledging 
the subject of the suit to be the pioperty of the 
plaintiff^ who was in reality the person to whom it was 
intended to be convened; or, if n custom existed at Bristol 
. similar to what there was in many cities and towns, a 
remnant perhaps of Anglo-Saxon law', her husband and her- 
self might have accomplished the same object by a deed 
acknowledged by. them before the mayor or other proper 
. officer for that purpose, whose duty it would haie been to 
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lm\c nsccrlanicd, cnquii^ of her apart from her husband, 
\\hclhcr she vas a fice ngciit in the matter lIowcNcr, in 
either ta‘5C her hushaml must liaic concurred aiith licr, but 
from some cause, whether unwillingness, absence, nicoiupc* 
tcncc, or what else does not appear, he was not a part) to 
the transaction , and tonsequciitl) she could not hy legal 
means confirm the grant Her own deed would ha\c been 
a nullit), a married woman not being able so to bind cither 
hcraclf or licr heirs It required therefore the mgenuit) of 
a hwjcr and an tcclcsinslic to dense a substitute for a legal 
instrument The expedient resorted to, and which was 
into cflcct b} the document nbo\c mentioned, was tins , a dee 
was prepared whereb} she in terms confirmed her Iiusbinus 
grant cxactl} as she might Imx c done if she had been a idow , 
and then, instead of tlic usual warranty of the land agaias 
herself her heirs and assigns, winch would hiic been of no 
a\nil as she was inarncd, slic, by a xcr) clabontc j 
curious example of formal composition in tliot age, subjwte 
herself her heirs and asHgns to excommunication b> the IJean 
of Bristol for tiic time being, w itli lighted candles and the ring* 
mg of bells, in all the chnrclics of Bristol, m ease she or they 
disturbed Richard dc Cnlna his heirs or assigns m the enjo)* 
ment of the land, and for the ob«cnancc of this she picugea 
herself by oath to Gilbert the Ihcii Dean ofBnstol, and Stephen 
de Gnohussalo (Giioudiall) the then Vicar of All Saints Dns 
deed was sealed m the presence of se\eral xntnes«es by 
Ha\Tisia herself, the Dean, and tlie Ahear fThe following 
IS a copy of it, the contracted words being gi'cn at length 

Omnibus Chnsti fidelibuspre'cns scriptum Yi'unsAel andiluris 
Uxor Petri de XX ygorma, salutcm in domino , Novent univer^ilas 
me concessi»«e et hoc pre«enti «cnpto meo confirmas^e, Bicirdo de C o 
omnem donacionein et concessioncm quam dictus Petrus de XVysjor^' 
mantus meus eidesn Bicardo fecit de quadani parte terre 'W 
Pnstolh juxta Cimiterium Omnium Sanctorum que quideni 
continet in longitudme quatnor decira pedes a terra iio<tra ex 
dental! usque ad terrain ejusdem Ricaidi de Calna ex parte onenub, et 
undecim pedes in Htitudine inter domiira no-itram petnnam ex parte boreali 
et terrain nostram ex parte austrab, Ilabendam et tenendam totam dictam 
partem terre cum pertmenciis sibi Ricardo de Calna et heredibus et assig 
natis suis adeo bbere et quiete pront carta, quam dictus Petrus de X\ ygomia 
mantus meus inde dicto Ricardo fecit, melius et Iibenus protestatur Pro 
misi etiam pro me et heredibus et asM^m-itis meis pe[ bonam stipulacionem, 
quod nullus nostrum dictum Ricirdom lierades vel as^u'iialos sues aliq«o 
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tempore futuro super tota dicta tena vel allqua sui parte inquietabit >el 
molestabit coram aliquo judlcej Quos a mquietaTerimus contra dictam 
meam promissionem, concessi pro me Iieredibus et assignalis meis, ad 
simplicem denunclacionem dicli Rtcardi Ueredum vel asssgnatorum suorura, 
Blue juramcnto ^el alia probacione eorundem, et siue altqua \Qcacione milii 
beredibus \el as'5igtiatis meis facienda, et sine aliquo strepitu judiciali, quod 
Decaiius Bristolli, qui pro tempore fuerit, nos omnes et slngulos nostrum 
publics ct sollempniter candelis accensis et pulsatis campanis in omnibus 
ecclesiis Bristolli excommiinicari facial, et denunciari ut escomraumcatos 
ab omnibus arctiua evitandia donee a dicta inquietacione cc<saverimus, una 
cum omnibus dampnis et expensis dicto Ricardo beredibus rel as&ignatis 
suis.quasoccaslone ejusdem inquielacionis fecerint,a me beredibus vel as«ig- 
nalos meiB refundendis; quas Bimpbciverbo dicti Ricardi beredum ael assig- 
natonim suotum concessi declatarv: Et subject me heredes et as^ignatos 
raeoa sponte et pure jurisdiclioni et cobetcioni dicti Decani ubicunque 
fuerimus ad dictam excommuntcacionem in personas nostras fulmmandam 
cum opus fuerit: Et nc contra prediclas promissionem et stipulacionem 
^en^re presumamus, affidavl in manus dominorum Gilbert! tunc Decani 
Briblolli et Stepbani de Gtiobussalo tunc Vicarii Ecclesie omnium Sanc- 
torum Bristolli, qui uoa cum sigillo meo present! scripto sigilla sua 
apposuerunt* Actum /Vnno grade M*. CC*’. L*. quarto ciica festum 
Sancti Eadmundi Regis. Hlls testtbus Paulo de Corderh, Maitino de 
Coidena*, Roberto Pikard, Adatno Snel, Wallero do Monte, Reginaldo 
Golds, WiUielnvo Halye, JobMine de Tcmplo et aliis*’/’ 

L S. L.S. L.S. 

'Xhe seal of llatns'ia, •which is the middle one, is a pointed 
ellipse, and upon it the device of a flaming star (or a star 
with wa\y rays) above n crescent, and xonnd it S* )>SWlSSie 

D e. The letters between D and the final B are 

brohen off. The last letter is certainly G, though I suppose 
that DG WYGORNIS was iutended®. On the seal of the 


• Cordena, * roperj. The husmess of 
rope-maVingmuit na>c Seen of totneitn* 
portance in a maritinie town liVe BnstoL 

■> I liave not been able to find anj of 
d\f*« witnesses mentioned eltewbeie , but 
the pv.»f?of Ilalje, Gol<]e,anii Sael occur 
a* difFerci.t Uniei m the tlilrteenih and 
fourteenth centunes among the proposi- 
tors and baiiiin of }3natoL A William 
ds Ililjes, who was a pronns'rtor in 1229, 
may hare been the witness Williatn Italy e. 

* 1 bate not been able to ilueover any 
thing eertaiu of lUu lady or of I’eter de 
Wygornu her husband in addition to what 
this document furnishes, llymer men- 
tions a I’hiiiin do N\ ygOFinia who was in 
the semee of Kiti,: John, aad sent by him 
In 1208 to Ireland associated with two 


justidanes, and in 1213 to Rome on busi- 
iie«s with the pope, and was a witness to 
the charter granted by Johu in the seven- 
teenth year of hi* reign to the city of 
Dublin, also n Vidliaro de Wygornia, 
called •'Magistec Willielmus de "Wj- 
goniia,” who wai one of the two persons 
named in the leiUts of Henry the Thud in 
1265, for annulling the grant of the trea- 
aurersbip of "i'ert: made to Almerie de 
^Montfort while the hing was a pnsoner iti 
the liands of the earl of Leicester, A Ime- 
tw'a father. This Wdliim was, I lhin\, 
the nephew of PhilJip i but I have not been 
able to trace any connexion between cither 
nf them, and Piter or llawivia , it is tirver- 
UielMS worthy of notice, that the device 
on tee toil of ilawisia closely re semblci « 
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Dean, nhich is also a pointed ellipse, is a bird resembling 
a crow, and round it S’ DGCffNI BRISTOLLI^ and on the 
seal of the Vicar, which is round, is a human head, and about 
it S’ DNI STePJ^I De NOVS))5SL’ Noushall was probably 
Gnoushall, now Gnosall, in Staffordshire The spellmg of this , 
name in the document as compared ivith the seal is a curious 
instance of unsettled orthography* All the seals are of green 
wax, and those of the Dean and Vicar perfect 

The excommunication, to which Hainsia agreed to submit, 
was of the more formidable kind , foi there were two kinds, 
the greater and the less The latter merely excluded from 
the rites and sacraments of the Church , hut the former had 
not only that effect, but was pronounced inth more afiecting 
solemnities, and prohibited all dealings and intercourse ivith 
the excommunicated person , u Inch was no light matter lu an 
age ulien such sentences were earned into execution mtn 
considerable iigour . 

The peculianty in the form of the instniment may, I tlnnk, 
be to some extent accounted for In the twelfth centiiiy a 
great contc&t coranieiiced bctivcen the secular courts and tlio 
ecclesiastical authorities Among othei thuigs in dispute tos 
a practice, uhicli had spmng up, of the ecclesiastical courts 
assuming to take cognizance of contracts, and to enforce the 
performance of them by excomiminicatioii, wlicre the con 
tractiiig parties had sworn to observe them, whateicr may 
lia\e been the case whcic there was not an oath This the 


toj*! badRc which appears on the great 
eeali of Ricliard tl e 1 list and Henry tlie 
T1 ird and is said to hare hcco borne by 
the serrants of King Jo) n and though not 
on 1 IS seal is found on his Irish coma. It 
IS not however an uncommon device Many 
1 avc tupposed it to be rcfcmblc to the cm 
aades but this Is very ijuest onablr 1 ro 
bably It bad some ayn bol e or embinnat c 
n esnin^, as it occur, so orten anl it may 
on that account have been assumed by tb a 
lady From the Hot. Hundred. I Iram 
U ere wa, a Henry de Wygomia in WlHa 
temp Hen III , and a HicIl de Wygomia 
Was shcriir for that county Imp J dw 
I A John de W ygorn a was rector of 
*'t Michael s 11m ol In 1313 it Is ms 
‘•I!"’,*. re,cart» rnglt Hmtlfy 

1 Up William I firr Henry lUdard 
aod John as mrn Wrs of If « same fan lU. 
tut If Wiliam of Worce.le, 

Ibontr aseloliranJ anti insry sif the 
CncolH century bom at Iliuiof was of 
Hr* fimlJy of 1 ,i,r tury were cf 1 a nll.r 


grade probably tl an the *L 

cor III g to Tanner Bolonet * _ 

cns.;,d in tnJ. niAu.! if C.lj. ">1 
not have been ofhiglitrfank for 
de Caine was one of the baililTs of BnJto 

d The preienl deanery of 
created by Henry ll e Ligbfh. U 

above menUoned was in all probab ny 

Dion of the Chnsiianiiy (court thrin 

ofUn.toI Barrett in » IS H ,1017.0^' 
p 411 gives a document 

onginall,atmandpartlytran»iatfd reU S 

to the Kalendinei m All ‘?amls pari.banl 
datel about 1318 wherein * 
aell rector ccclosia! de Derhsm ct oM 
Chr .itat Iialii Iln.toll a- 1« mrnlion^ » 
and In ll r Irandatcd part le is f** 
IHan of Bristol . 

• \cconliDg to Barrelt p. .1 
Csttowshale gave to the pat •h of M* 
a lenei cut in All ‘latnis lane stout I3-" 
Qtterv si ould h no: 1 avc been 
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secular coiuts firmlj , and at length successfully, resisted The 
general reader will find ns muchprobabl} as he will be airious 
to learn on this subject m the second volume of I\Ir Ilallam’s 
View of the State of Europe during the l^fiddle Ages, pp 310 
^et seqq Tlie practice was based on the doctrine of the 
spiritual courts, that they act pro salute auimce , and the 
preiention of injustice and perjury, pirticularly the latter, 
was alleged as a justifiable ground for their interposition 
This contest Was continued, with more or less energy, till after 
the date of the ahoie document, though the ecclesiastical 
tribunals Ind sometime hefore been <m\en from many of 
their positions A great effort was made on their behalf by 
Archbishop Boniface, who issued liis canons and constitutions 
in 1358, and afterwards there was an appeal to parliament, 
but without success, and the statute oi ordinance iiititled 
‘ Circimispecte agatis,’ commonly referred to the thirteenth j ear 
of Edward the Xust, shews withm what limits their nutbonty 
was then reduced However, contracts concerning laj fees, 
1 e in popiihr language, the lands of lay persons, were ncicr 
suffered to be brought under their cognizance , and therefore 
this case was clearly out of their general jurisdiction, and 
hence the endeavour to give the Dean a special jurisdiction 
and coercive power by means of an express stipulation for the 
purpose, and an oath tahen for the observance of it , a con- 
trivance which after all, I have no doubt, would Ime been 
found unaiadingif tJie Jady had sought the protection ol the cam- 
mon law court, and an apprehension of this, I conceive, induced 
the framer of the instrument to provide so careful!) that she 
should submit to excommunication on (he bare allegation of 
Richard de Calna that he bad been disturbed, without oath 
or other proof being required, and without any judicial fuss 
(sine aliquo strepitu judicialc) ^ w s w 
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clearing a seclton acroM ific ccnlre, the fallowing formition presented U- 
sclf. The outride circle or foot of the barrow was of chalk, occupj >ng a 
space of fifteen feci towards the centre. There was tlicn a wall cxtcnUing 
completely round, and enclosing ,nn area of about tbiriy feel in diameter, 
composed of large mas*c8 of sandstone brought from some part of the hcalli, 
•probably from Lalcbctt, a dislMvcc of not less than five miles, and across 
the rircr Stour, ' These stones were neU pacVcil together ns in the founda- 
tions of a building, and the interstices tightly filled with fimis. AYilhm 
this wall, for the space of three or four feel, was a hc<l of flints, without anj 
mixture of earth or chalk, packevl together from the floor to the surface of 
the barrow, haring only a few inches of carlli above. *1 he remainder of the 
interior was occupied bj large sandstones, serving to protect the various in- 
terments. About the centre I found six deposits. The roost northern of 
* these was the skeleton of a joung cUdd, bj the side of which, proceeding 
west, there was a cist containing a deposit of nriics and burnt liones ; and 
near it another, rather ahorc the floor, containing hiirnl wood. Immediately 
beneath this was n cist containing an urn.phced 
with its mouth downwards, and filled with burnt 
bones, which were perfectly dry and white, it 
was without any ornament, and measoreil in 
height ten and a quarter inches; the diameter 
at the mouth, which turned oulwawl*. was eight 
and three quarter inches, and at the bottom four 
inches. The other cists contained burnt bones 
and ashes. Sandstones hid been plsceii over 
them, but were removed without my hiving an 
opportunity of ascertaimug their position A 
short distance south of these vieposits there wa«i 

a cist contiiningthe bones nnd eknll of a young chiid, over Which hid heeii 
placed a flat sindstone.and about a foot from it appeared a deposit of smitl 
bones, occupying a spice of only two feet; these were apparently the remains 
of a woman ImmcdiatelyalioTe was a row of sindstonei, resting, as was usual 
throughout the barrow, upon a thm layer of burnt wowl. At tlds spot the 

baTmwaijT^E,iwAt(ibaj.e.hnRD.fy;<y?/td.i})n.cb^<5n.iJ.*/y.V2;i^.'ftn.,ifi,V,^»yj/i,,j„^. 

pose of a subsequent interment, nnd filled up, not with the earth of which the 
remainder was formed, but with loose chalk, there being no stones or flints 
above thqse which lay immediately upon the deposit. At the extreme south 
of these cbte was a Krge sindstonc, three feet in diameter by sixteen inches 
in thickness, placed edgeways The above-mentioned cists were circiihr. 
A few inches west of the cist described as containing an urn, was the lower 
half of another, measuring in diameter five and a half inches, inverted, and 
, placed upon the floor of the harrow, without any protection, merely siir- 
rounded by a thin layer of ashes and then the solid earth. It was filled with 
ashes and burnt bones, and rested upon the parts of a broken skull Near 
this was an urn, also unprotected, and consequently much injiirecl by the 
spade. Itwasphced upright, and measured in diameter nine and a half 
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iastrument of fiat bone, three-eighths of an inch in width, slightly grooved 
across the end. The same pattern is at the bottom and upon the rim. 
Near this, towards the eouth-west, was a deposit of buint wood, situated 
above the floor of the barrow, and immediately beneath it were two cists. 
In one of these, which measured two feet in diameter by one and a half in 
depth, were n few unbumt bones and several pieces 
of broken pottery, with a small cup, ornamented 
with three rows of the iigzag pattern, belwiit each 
of which, as well as upon the edge, is a row of 
pricked holes, and at the bottom a row of scratches. 

It measured m height two and a half inches b}' 
three in diameter, and had two small handles 
pierced horizontally there appeared to hare been 
originally four. In the other, which mea»ired 
two feet in diameter by one in depth, were a few unbumt bones and a small 
um placed with the moulh upwards, measuring four and three quarter 
inches in height by the saroe in diameter. The hp, which turned very 
much out, is ornamented nith a row of scratches, both within and upon 
its edge, a similar row also passes round near its centre. Close upon 
the edge of this cist was another um of similar dimensions, iDverted, 
and embedded in the solid earth without any protection. It is of much 
ruder workmanship than any of the others, and wholly unomamented, 
measuring fire inches in height by fire in diameter. Sotb these urns in- 
clined equally towards the south-east. These last cists were partly, if not 
quite, surrounded bj largo sandstones set edgeways, and smaller ones built 
upon them, formtug as it would seem a dome over, the inlerraents, filled 
with earth, and reaching to the surface of the barrow, where these stones 
have been occasionally ploughed out From ibis circumstance, as well as 
the general appearance of the excaralion, added to the description given by 
the labourer of the other part of the barrow, I am induced to suspect such 
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and protected b> stones And mer the wboJe, at a later penod, the barrow 
Itself was probibly formed My reason for this opinion is first, that all 
these deposits, including, as they do, the skeletons of three or four infants 
could scarcely hare been made at the same time And in the second place 
there was not the slightest appearance (with one exception) of displacement 
of the stones or flints m any way As these circumstances then would sug • 
gest that the interments were fonned at vanous periods, so the general ap 
pearance leaves no doubt as to the superstructure of flints, and surface or foiro 
of the barrow itself having been made at the same time and not pieceme 
‘ I have met with no instance ofaBritiMi bariow containing anj appear, 
ance of a wall having surrounded the interments Pausanias, in spea o 
a monument of Auge, the daughter of Aleus king of Arcadia, m ^ 
gamus, which is above the nver Caicus says, ‘ this tomb is aheap o ea 
surrounded with a wall of stone ’ And in the Saxon poem, eowu , 
mention i« made of a similar wall as surrounding the tomb of a warrior 
Some vestiges of Roman occupation, and apparently of a burial pace m 
Roman times, have been noticed by Mr Austen about three quarters o 
mile from Badburj camp adjoining to the Roman road which passes t 

Badburj to Dorchester He had recently found fragments of Roman po cij* 

and a bronze fibula at that siiot, and was induced to suppose that t le ru 
comb of bone, above mentioned, which had been dug up near tVe same ocs* 
bty, might be of Roman rather than British origin 

Wo arc enabled by the kindness of Mr W II Gomonde, of CheUen ^ 
to give a representation of a very curious object, found on the skull o 
skeleton, exhumed on Leckhampton lull, in the autumn of 18 Id, ® 

site of a Roman camp^ Mr Gomonde wntes as follows “I beg to sen 
a rough, though accurate, skclcli of the cunous skull cap , the fact o i * 
having been found near a Roman burying ground makes it very interesting 
llic tup 18 like the umbo of a shield 
similar to tho«e found in Saxon tu 
mull ’ Tins singular relic is now m 
the possession of Captain Henry Bell , 

It IS formed of bronze, the metal being 
pliable and thin, ill suited for the pur. 
po«c of affording any protection against 
tlic •troke of a weapon A portion 
of the clmiii remains, which pa««cd 
iinlcr the dun. this when first found 
waspirfect Sir Samuel Meynck Con. 
ftt Icra this remarkable head piece to be 
iheUntiih* I’cnffistjn’ Athscoaery 
of similar character wa« made m 1611 
St So il Icrn Osforddiirc, near llic hne 
of the I'oftwaj I he skelrton |aj 
catcidcl W 1 y S an I 1 | , X .u,* f, i.,r llrnrT 

• Wiul »oL I r 
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Dryden has recorded the following particulars regarding this interment. 

“ On the right side of its head lay a pair of bone ornamcDls tuo inches 
long, in shape four-sided cones, having on each side nine small engimicd 
circles. At the small end of each is inserted an iron n\ et, which is probably 
the remains of a hook for suspension, perhaps from the car, by anotlier 
brass ring. About the head were many fragments of thin brass (one part 
tin to seien parts copper) which when collected and put together form 
parts of two bands, the first of which is seven inches long and three-fourths 
wide, and has encircled the lower part of a leathern skull-cap. The edges 
of the leather and of this brass band were held together by a thin concave 
brass binding, in the hollow of wliich fragments of leather arc still to be 
seen. On each side of the helmet, attached to the bra«s band, was an 
ornamental hinge for a chin-strap. Of the other band about 1 ft. 5 inches 
are existing, the whole of which is equal width, and one eighth narrouer 
than the first. It was probably the binding of the edge of the helmet, 
where there would he a seam, or intended to encircle the helmet close 
above Ibo other binding. On both these bands are rivets, which shew that 
the leather riveted was three sUteenths thick. Nothing else, according to 
my informants, was found with the skeleton.” We arc indehled for this 
curious relation to the interesting addition to the topography of Oaford- 
shire, compiled by Mr. Wilham IVing^, and regret tliat no representation 
of so singular a relic, which appears to have been precisely analogous to 
that communicated by Mr. Gomonde, should have been given. Th© urns 
found with and near to the skeleton at Souidem, ns represented in Mr. 
Wing’s history, from drawings by Sir Henry Dr) den, are of a less rude 
character than the cinerary vessels of the earlier period. They resemble, 
in some striking particulars, the urns found in Nottinghamshire, and com- 
municated to the Institute by Edward Strutt, Esq., M P.* 

Mr. Gomonde baa subsequently repotted another discovery of an inter- 
ment near the same spot A human skeleton of ordinary stature was ox^ 
posed to view, which having been deposited in clay was much decayed by 
the moisture of the soil. A remarkable appearance, however, presented 
itself in the clay aurrounding the skull, which was full of iron studs, suffi- 
ciently indicating that the bead had been ^protected Jp? ^ J;qoJ^^‘Jiitg^uU^r 
construction, having been covered all over with these iron studs. Mr. 
Gomonde with tHs account forwarded one of these for examination. 
Nothing else was found with the akeletou, but in the adjoining field were 
found remains of red pottery and three coins of Constantine, now in his 
possesaon, and all the fields around appeared to afford indications of early 
occupation, by popular tradition connected with them, their names, and 
general appearances Various kmds of pottery, coins and other relics, are 
constantly dug up near this locality. 


a The AntK^uiUesandHislotyflfStwple 
Aston, compiled byWin. Wing, Deddiag- 
ton, 1815. We may taVe this occasion of 
commending lo the notice of those of oar 
Kiden.-Kho may ha mteiesied in such srib- 


jects, tins well arranged and unpretending 
woik, composing much lalaable informa- 

* ArchffioJogical Journal, p 153 of this 
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the bead appears almost black, but, when held to the light, it is found to be 
a beautifully clear deep green ghass; the surface of it is richly varied with 
splashes of white enamel mixed with blue, radiating from the centre and 
slightly contorted, paiticulatly on the under side. The enamel penetrates 
some distance into the suhslance of the glass, and appears to have been 
thrown on to the mass while in a soft state; it was then probably slightly 
twisted and its globular form flattened down between two plain surfaces. 
It IS not perforated, and there is only a very slight depression in the centre. 
Another head of similar character was found near Adderbury, in the same 
county, and vs engraved in Beesley's History of Banbury. It was dis- 
covered in the bed of a stream which flows near the British camp of Mad- 
marston The dimensions of it ate rather larger than the annexed ex- 
ample: it is formed of the same clear green glass, and likewise marked 
with enamel, but the surface not so much covered. It is also imperforate 
and depressed in the centre. The Adderbury bead was formerly in the 
collection of the present Dean of Westminster, by whom it was deposited 
in the AehmoUan Mu«cum. 

In addition to the one just mentioned, the Ashmolean Museum contains 
a curious series of beads which belonged to the original collection of Ellas 
Asbmole, or to those added by Dr. Plot. The localities where they were 
found are not mentioned. Among them is one very similar to the Ad- 
derbury bead, but perforated, and measuring 2nnches in diameter. The 
body of this is not of the same fine green as the two already described, but 
is more like the common modern bottle-glass; the markings are of vrhite and 
blue enamel, similar to those of the others. 

There are also two other imperforate beads or balls, one of which, 
measuring 21 inches in diameter, is of a smoke-coloured glass, looking 
almost black when not held to tbejigbt. This Is ornamented with fourteen 
lines of white enamel, radiating -in a spiral manner from the centre. The 
otlicr is U inch in diameter, of a light brown glass, and ornamented with 
the radiating lines the same os the last, but ia this some of the lines are red. 

Among tlie perforated beads arc many curious varieties and great diver- 
sity in the colour of the glass, but there arc none entirely colourless, though 
some approach nearly to it. Some of the enamelled specimens are curious, 
being formed of concentric layers of diflerent colours : the facets arc cut 
across these, and thus produce a variety of waved lines Another has an 
imitation of stones of different colour being set in studs on its surface, and 
a Uiiril is ornamented willi small raised and misted cord-work. Indeed 
the whole collection, from the diversity in form, material, colour and design 
which it exhibits, is well deserving of a careful examination." o. J, 

•»Axov, OB riULT soaarAv PEnrOD. 

M e arc indebted to Mr. J. O. Westwooil for the annexed rcprescnlallons 
of some interesting sculptured remains preserved in the museum of the 
I/itPtary and Philosophical InMitution of Bath, and considered by him «s 
of Anglo-Saxon workmanriiip, Twoof the most remarkable existing motiu- 
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raents of this class the crosses of Carew and Nerem South Wales hare 
been already made known to the readers of the “ Archaeological Journal 
bj means of Air Westwood 8 faithful repre«entationst> He has commum 
cated the following description of the sculptured fragments at Bath “ The 
first figure represents a carved stone about a foot across preserved anioDg«t the 
Roman sculptures which form so 
important a feature m the museum 
of that Institution This stone was 
figuredby Carterin his work on the 
‘ Ancient Architectural remains 
of England (PI 8 fig A) and 
described as the ‘spandrel of two 
arches filled with an entwined 
band or true lover s knot and 
as the fragment of a Roman temple at Bath It is surprising how 
ever how Carter could have adopted such an opinion which is oppo*^ 
not only by the small size of the stone, but by the style of ornament 
which is quite foreign to Roman work, in fact any one at all conver«an 
with the early Anglo Saxon manu cnpts will at once refer it 
Anglo Saxon origin, and will designate it without much fear of contra ic 
tion as one of the arras of a tro«s This latter opinion is fidly confinn^ 
by the examination of another stone (hitherto unfigured) which I 
found amongst the Roman sculptures of the 
same museum and which both in its form 
and ornamentation evidently appears to be the 
broken head of a small cro«3 of the Anglo 
Saxon period The carved work is m relief, 
and it will be seen that the knots towards the 
centre of the “tone are not symmetrical 3Tie 
third figure represents a small stone vase re 
cently dug up in the neighbourhood of the ' j 
cathedral, it is circular about a foot m diameter at the top, and ahou 




eight inches high The nm is 
dilated and the sides ornamented 
with thick plain nbs terminating 
in slight bosses on tlie nm and 
base there is no hole through its 
bottom It appears to be of too 
"mall a size for a font, but it may 
be compared with the figure of 
the font discovered in the sea at 
the month of the Orwell com. 



municated to the Institute byCapt 

Stanlcj • This vase is obviously of » later age tlnii the crosses 

■Mr -W ill, am Hylton LongstafT ofDirhngton lias forwarded a copv from 
‘ ArehaotoglMlJonniii toLUp *1 ‘l jt d vd „ p 2"2 
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oskelcli m h.s po^wion ofa sculplorol stone of tlie same carlj perwil m 
CaermaitUeastiKC, taken Ijj his ancestor, John D}er, the poet It appears 0 
hai e leen the shaft of a cross ana as stated in an aecompanj mg note in he 
handwriting of the poet was standing • on the estate of H DNcti] . callcil 
Ahersannar, and la in a field called Kar Maen that is, tlie Great btoin. 

• Field On the top is canred a shaltoiv bed, an inch and a half deep, in the 
centre of which is a hollow about three inches deep both of an oblong 
stiuaxe Some thmh it an heathen attar of the earliest times and tint the 
middle hollow was to bind the victim at the sicnficc but it seems too high 
for an alt^r it being even now about seven feet above ground It is of in 
exceeding hard flinty stone The oblong hollow m question is evidcnllj a 
mortice by means of which the head of the cross was fixi.d in its place 
The ornaments sculptured upon this shift closely resemble those of the Pt 
nally ctos'^es, noticed on a former occasion* In the centre there is an 
oblong panel m which appear eix letters A representation of this in 
senpUon has been given in the additions to Cimdcn s Dritinnn, but no ex 
planaUon of its import has been RuppUed“,aQd vve have not been able to 
ascertain whether this monument is still m existence 

The sculptured remains of this description deserve careful examination, 
especially when they present any vestiges of inscriptions We are indebted 
to Mr Chalnjers of Auldbar, for a sketch of a fngment existing m the 
churchyard of St Yigeaos Forfarshire, sculptured with interlaced scroll 
work, and a defaced inscription Iwtherto unesplait ed 


rEMO© OV OOTIMC AJIT 


In the last 'Number of tl e Archteological Journal a representation was 
given of a curious inscribed ring, found in the church jird at Bredicot 
Worcestershire and now m the possession of 'Mr Jabez Allies The state 
ment then submitted to out readers tliat this object hid been regarded as 
lalismanic has subsequently been called in question The subject of the 
value attached to physical charms during the middle ages is well deserving 
of attenlion and it has hitherto been imperfectly taken into considention 
It may not be without mteiest to our readers if some observations be 
offered m proof of the tahsmanic character of the ring abov e mentioned and 
other objects of a similar description The custom of wearing some phrase 
or cabalistic combination of letters, either inscribed on parchment and 
paper or more indelibly afflicd to rings and other personal ornaments is 
of considerable antiquity Its origin miy very piobably be traced to the 
Gnostics and to the legends on the strange devices known by the name of 

strangely confounded 

together It may now be impracticable to explain the import of the legends 

fatherwM Robert Dm or Cough s Camden vol i pUl 

* See reprcscntaUojis of «?.o vt ^ vat ety of these are given by 

. «... .g 'tSS "■ "■< 

”■ 3 A . 
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which occur upon certain incdieTal rings and devices which prohably are 
m many cases anagrammatic and the original orthography of the le^nd 
corrupted and changed in others Other examples may be cited m 
which legends similar to that of the Bredicot ring occur but more or le«s 
modided and varied There can be little question that the same tali^manic 
tjpe IS to be traced in the legend on a gold nng found m Rockingham 

forestinl841 thus inscribed on the outerside + guttv gcita itADMS 
Sdbos and on the inner side tbiios udbos thebil "Ueareena e 
the Undne -3 of the Rev H H Knight, of Keath Glamorganshire to 
record the existence of another singular nng bearmg «ome of the ssme 
magical words This nng is of gold much bent and defaced it was oun 
some vears since on the Glamorganshire coast near to the Worms ea 
the western extremity of the counlj where numerous objects ave 
various times been found on the shifting of the sand such as fire arms an 
astrolabe and siher dollars It has been «uppo«cd that the«e 
indicate the spot wl ere a Spani<h or Portuguese vessel was wrec e a o 
200 jears since Of thi« curious lelc communicated through the 


0 hJ 

n=^g6BRir*^*T*-rBVTrAR lJ 

ins de 

(roto R SO w re tausjas c irscr ft O'* 

R Gordon a correct representation is here by ’Mr Knights 
mission submitted to our readers The tali«manic character o ^ 
mysterious words seems to be sufficiently proved by compan'on . 
phvB cal charms gi^en in an Rnglish medical JIS preserved at 
and published by the Society of AnUquanes Amongst various ca i ^ 
pre«criptions is found one for peynys in theth Boro berto bnore 

Tulnera quinque del sint med cioa mei + Tahebal + ghetl er (or guthm 
+++ Ontl man Ac ® The last word should probably be read Guth»s^^ 
and It IS succeeded by five crosses possibly in allusion to the woun 
of tl i, Saaiour 

In ancient me licinol comp lations numerous directions occur for the com 
position of amulets Tl e M‘tS in the Sloane collection supply much m 
fortnauon connected with the nse of such amlten cl arms The Stockholm 
MS upparemlj of tie latter part of the fourlecnthtentuT) informs ua 
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the mjstic word anamzapttts is a charm against epilepsy, if pronounced 
in a man s car when he is fallen in the evil and for a woman the prescribed 
formula is anamzapta By this is ascertained the import of the following 
legend on an ancient ring — ihc T anamzapta + spi + T On another ring, 
found in Coi entry Park, was read the same word, ananyzapta, with various 
curious deiicesv 

Before quitting this curious subject of the use of physical charms mscnbed 
upon personal ornaments, it maj not be irrelevant to recur to the elegant 
little brooch of gold, m the form of an S, set with five gems, found near 
Devizes, and exhibited by Mr Herbert Wilhams at the meeting of the 
Institute at Winchester^ It bore on one side the letters A G L A, which 
occur as part of a physical charm against fevers in the Stockholm MS , 
with the sign of the cross between each letter, and succeeded by the names 
Jaspar, Melchysar, Baptizar' The same mysterious word is likewise 
found on a thin gold ring, discovered m a garden at Newark, about the 
year 1741, and thus inscribed — aola thazcvt calcvt CAiiAarA* 

The use of nogs accounted to possess some talismanic virtue might be 
further shewn in regard to “the kings cramp rings, highly esteemed on 
the continent as well as in England as we learn from a letter addressed to 
Ridley by Bishop Gardner, who designated them as endued by “ the special 
giA of curaVoti muiistered to the kings of this realm ’ A more homely 
remedy for the same disorder is pointed out m “^\|thalB Little Die 
tionary 

* The bone of a hutes foote closed in s ring 

lU dnvt away ihe cramp when aa it doth mnng 


A curious passage occurs in a letter addressed by Lord Chancellor 
Hatton to Sir Thomas Smith preserved m one of the Harl MSS , relating 
to an epidemic at that time prevalent “ I am likewise hold to commend 
my most humble duty to our deer mistress (Queen riizahelli) by this Jcllcr 
and ring, which hath the nrluc to expell infectious airs, and is (os it tellclh 
me) to be worn betwixt the sweet duggs, the chnstc ncsl of pure constancy 
I trust Sir, when the virtue is known, it sholl not be refused for the value " 
Two sepulchral effigies of diminutive dimensions exist m Pcmbrokcsliirc, 
which have not been included m the list given by Mr Walford, m hi« notice 
of the btUe effigy at Horsted Keynes* Sketches of these figures haic 
been communicated by Mr Thomas Allen, of Freestone Hall, Tenby 
Ooc ot them moth deteeej, appea,, t„ Ia,c b-en Intenacd to repreaent 
a feme e, mih a cotctchtef throtra ott, | „ head The alah ia narrower 
at the ower end than at the hem), ,he„ .t ^ 

crocheted, and fornirng a ,on of canopjr over lie- figure 'lid, wa, found 


» Arch»elog{i ita S>K AE-t.ro i« 
efim losde in tJ* tu\j rort»ne*» Co|*c 

credited Yxrtuet of »rA u- 

Iimunic nngt. M a ifr I j-Uf. w T 7Mi 

Sir Percetil I)e CtVi » 

.J* ef tie _ 

« ine'ie4fer f tx r 


* Arl» 1 y,i xxz. i'll) 

* C<rV,n'a t rit, td, (/oop-b !*• 

***■ • f I ^ fA * coii/Ait U! itnrr^f xisg 
ty Arcb»cL xxi M 

* Af } JourrsL See P 2^^ ® 
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by Mr Allen m Carew church The second is in the church of Boulston, 
and represents a male figure, rudely sculptured, clad m a long gotra, the 
feet resting on a dog Date, fourteenth centurj ^ Over the head is a cinq 
foiled canopy Dimensions of the slab, length, 2 ft 3 in , width, at head, 
1 ft , at feet lOin 

Mr E P Pullan has communicated, through Mr Walford an impression of 
a small sepulchral brass of the fifteenth century, existing in the chancel of 

the church at West Tanfield Yorkshire It represents an ecclesiastic, for 
merly rector of the parish, clad in the canonical habit The figure measures 
19 inches in length He is represented as vested in a cope, with itsusua 
decorative bordures of embroidery, or orfrays over his cas'ock is worn a 
surplice with aery long sleeves, the funed tippet appears with its long 
pendants in front and a portion of its hood surrounding the throat 
falling collar The tonsure is concealed by a small skull cap Beneal t e 
figure is a plate inscribed with the following singular lines — 


IBum filxh UftWt bt ®iinf»RJ "Kot t Hhomas 
Sutton lEn {accl Ijic graOnatos tt KU magfsi 
at ((tarn C^nonlcvshftq? ^(Sttbtsttr'* 

Sic 74'artan titator Snnbitt bota p (or 

Gough has gnen this in«cnpUon, m his additions to Camden but 
strangely blundered m the transcript* 

The annexed representation of the seal of the chantry founded m WmJ 
bourne Mmster by Thomas de Brembre, who 
succeeded as dean of that collegiate church 
Aug 5, 1350, IS taken from an impression of 
the original matrix which is in possession of 
the Institute, having been presented, with 
other curious relics, by the Eev Robert 
Wickham of Twyford, Hants This beauti 
ful seal has been already engraved in Hutch 
ins 8 History of DorsetshireJ', but so unsatis 
factorily that another representation of it ap 
peared desirable Thomas de Brembre sue* 
cceded to (he prebend of MiUon hlanor, in 
the cathedral church of Lincoln, in lO'ld, nnd 
m ISIS was made prebendary of Sutton cum 
Bucks, the best endowed slal! m the cathe 
dral» He is said to have died in 1301, and 
was buned at ■\\ imboumc, but this date is probably incorrect Hi* 
elation at imboume was endowed for a warden and four chaplains* 
1531 It was returned ns of the annual value of 22/ 8s , which «um was 
then divided between Uircc chaplains only The armonal bearings on the 
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s^iield at tbe base of lUe seal are tho«!e usually ascribed to Brerabre, argent. 


two annulets and a canton azure Brexnbre lord 
major of London m 1377, 1383 4 5 bore the same, 
wth a mullet on the canton for difference Name 
rous particulars concerning Brembre s great 
chauntrye as it was anciently called are given in 
tl e History of Dorsetshire 

The curious seal of the sub dean of CJhichester 
here engraved by jermission of the Rev Thomas 
Mralej rector of Gholderton iltshire has been 
fully desenhed in a former number of the Jouniai* 
It IS a brass matris and was discovered six years 
6 nee m a field between the Wo parishes of Choi 
derton and bi ewton Toney on the borders of Han p 



As a further illustration of the remarks on ancient drinking cups termed 
Mazers which appeared in 
thcArchJBologicalJournal vol 
11 p 263 we are enabled by 
the kindness of Sit William 
Heathcote (Bart to present 
the accompanying cut of a 
Mazer which leendenUyofan 
earlier age than the example 
m the possession of Mr Shir 
ley winch we have already 
figured its dale is prohahl) 
early m the th rieenth cen 
tury It was found m the 
deep well in the ruined castle 
of Merdon near Hurelej built 
by Bishop Henry de Bio s A D 1138 The material is apparently ashen 
wood which was supposed to be gifted with ceilain medicmnl or extraordi 



^OTIOE OF THE MEETING OF THE FBENOH SOCIETY FOR 
THE PRESERVATION OP HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 

Held AT Metz aitoTketteb Jdse 1846 


We agAm give a aketch of Borne of the Trmsaohons of this Socielv 
not only oa a compliment jestlj doe hot also on account of the inlcrestine 
matter cotnumnicatcd to it, refemns for o mote detailed statement to the 
Irognmme of Question, m Iho Gentlemans Magaline for May last 
midloUefottlicoming Pwcea Verbal Manally published by the S«iely 

* Pp 65V--J37 
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The proceedings commenced with an enquiry as to the monuments in 
Lorraine of Celtic origin wbich elicited information of some Maenhirs 
and of a Dolmen called the Gottstem near Sarrbruck, and likewise of 
an extensive fort or camp called the Ring — although supposed to be 
Hunnish — and situate on the Dolberg one of the Hun«ruck cha n of s 
near Berncastel and remarkable for having its vallum faced with masonry 
The victory of Jovik over the Germans and his previous straUgetical 
movements were ingeniously shewn to have occurred near Scarpone a 
\iUage on the Moselle about half way between Metz and Nancy 

The notices of Roman remains lately discovered were so numerous that 
M de Caumont the Director requested the Local Committee to cause 
them to be mapped for publication by tlie Society and urged especia atten 
tion to the lines of aqueducts He also suggested that a plan of oJUir 
Metz might be drawn up from the Roman buildings still or late y t ere 
in situ to wh ch M Reichensperger proposed the addit on of a statemen 
as to whether they are of ind genous or foreign material he having 
the Roman monuments at Treves to be of forty different kinds e ® 
and of which some are even African The Director also asked for ^ , 

Roman sculptured and inscribed stones in Lorraine together with a map ^ 
its dioceses and to vns during the Merovingian and Carlonngian oy”®* ® 
which caused a remark by M Robert of Metz upon the aid derivable ro 
numismatic research in the determination of doubtful localities 

In discussing the form and construction of hou«es of Roman slaves an 
the inferior class of Roman freedmen it was argued from the paucity o 
stones and bricks and the multiplicity of nails found on their supposed sites 
that such houses were low and chiefly of wood or of lath and plaster 
With reference to the eleventh question of the Programme an illustrs e 
notice presented through Dr Bromet by Mr Charles Tucker on certain 
objects of Greco Egyptian character lately found at Colchester was m 
compliment to them as members of the British Archteological Institute 
read by the President himself 

The Director then enquired as to the monuments of Romanesque sty e lo 
Lorraine and this produced a memoir and some viva voce informaUon 
whence it appeared that they are all nearly s milar to those in the ° 
France except a church at Rosheim the architectural details of wh c 
were probably cop ed from a church at Ancona in Italy 

The Pointed style m Lorrame it was stated has comparatively but htUc 
ornament or statuary— the cathedral of Metz although of the 1 4th century 
be ng referred to as an example of this simplicity as well as several man 
sions there of the 15th and I6th centuries It was also stated that many 
churches have not their altar ends towards the east 

The Director then asked for a hst ofLorra ne churches of known dates 
Upon the question relative to the employment of geometrical proport on 
in med icval build ngs the Society was informed that in an Essay pub 
l «led by the Archaeological Institute on the buildings of ^\Iillam of 
nykeUm ll s subject had been treated on by Phofessor Cockerell of 
the Roy al Aca lemy of I ondon 
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The qnesUoflS on ancient Military Architecture elicited much interesting 
matter from the military memhers present and de Caumont demon 
strated bj drawings the great irregularity, m plan of castles built on rocky 
eminences-hhe those neit the Moselle and the Jlhine— and of castles m 
lower Situations— like many in the west and north of France, and m Eng- 
land He also contrasted the magsne square keep of Newcastle m North- 
umbetland, and of some castles on the Loire — which are it once citadels 
and stately baronial residences— with the narrow watch tower keeps of 
such ci<5tleg as denre their chief secuntj from the escarpment of their sites 
The learned Director was moreover of opinion that most of the castles on a 
line from Bordeaux through Poitou and Normandy to Amiens, and even 
into England, were planned after Moorish types iti Spam , and appealed for 
corroboration of hia opinion to the writer of this account, who thereupon 
took occasion to say a few words also about Vitnfied forts, Scotch Peels, 
and Insh round towers 

A paper upon Vaulting by M de Lassaulx, of Coblenz, was then read, 
its mgemoua author elucidating the intricacies of his subject by references 
to the treatises of Mr Samuel Ware in the Archaologn and of Professors 
Whewell and Wilhs , and also to a series of plaster models, which be after 
wards presented to the Society 

In explai^tion of the questions on the architectonic decoration and furni 
lure of churches, several drawings were exhibited by the Director, among 
which was a stone cross attached to the church wall at Montraille, in 
Picardy, like that at Romney in Hampshire But no examples of such 
were known in Lorraine, and only two or three of Christ sitting m the 
benediclional attitude so coramon over doorways in otlicr parts of France 
Ancientaliats and fonts and bells of ovoid ehape were also s'ud to be rare , 
and the clergy present were therefore requested to use their influence in 
preserving them 

Queries by Mr J O Westwood were then presented tlirough Dr Bromet, 
relaUie to church yard cros'ies adorned with knotted work and figures of 
serpent-shape , which queries it rs probable, will be considered at the next 
annual meeting of the Society at Nevers 

A meronif waswad on iheJ^ookoflhcTivmgchtif^ and on a chiheoand 
paten which belonged to Amald, bishop of lou! !n the 0th century and 
drawuigs were shen n with n recommcndition of their form for new sacra, 
mental plate m churches of Romanesque atylv 

Drawings were tdoo shewn of two processional crosses of Uio 12th and 
14th centuries m Metz cathedral wbidi, with other costly works of mcdi. 
tcval art — a cope (called CliarIemigiic«)of red silk embroidered nitli golden 
eagles— the ancient mass books wiUi their musicalnotnUon— and the stained 
glass there — were afterwards examined as well ns a large mwlcrn window 
destined for Lyons cathedral of the Iwt named work tlie Society did not 
exprc's much approbation 

Among the minor churches visited was a Templars church now within 
the precincts of the cfladel and till hltlv used as a migirinc Of this tho 
nnter took a iliii and elevation U hung temarUaUlc— when eompatid with 
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English Templars churches— for being i\hoU> of Romanesque architecture, 
and for the octagonal exterior of its nave, the shortness of its choir, and for 
a low npsidal east end On its mtenor walls paintings are still ii«ible, as 
also on some girders m a building near it, which w as probablj the Knights 
refectory — the paintings there being representations of warriors on hor^e 
back in armour of the I3th century 

The ancient citj gateways, and the machiner) for working their draw 
bridges and herscs or portcullises, were sheini by the Commandant of the 
garrison, who also, m a tour of the forbfications, pomted out what he con 
ceited to ha^ e been the direction of the Roman walls, and of those erect 
m the 10th century, as depicted in a plan previously exhibited by him 
The Society likewise Msited the Museum of Roman and Mediaval Anh 
quities found in Lorraine, with the Public Library, containing several inte 
resting MSS and a classified collection of coins in glass cases— the unusual 
facility of access to which drew forth much approbation 

In addition to its promenades m the city, the Society, under the inte igea 
guidance of the Vicomte de Cusoy, made one day an excursion to I e site 
of Joviir 8 victory before mentioned, as al«o to the Roman aque uc a 
Jouy, and a castle at Preny, remarkable for a triangular keep of 
Bidea, with a tower which formerly contained a wammg bell called ' an e 
Guerre, ’ and for having its outer walls embellished with a la^e Lomune 
cross in relief, and some rustic work the protuberances of winch repre«en 
half imbedded cannon balls 

At the last sitting at Metz— which was held in the Prefecture— comma 
nications were made on Church hlusic by the Baron de Roisin on lO 
Templars of Lorraine and their above described church, with reference to 
an octagonal Templars* church at Rome on the art of Lock making, lUi^ 
trated by several hundred drawings some of which demonstrated that t o 
principle of Bramah s lock was not unknown in ancient Egypt and a ew 
extracts, by the writer of this sketch, from the Harleian MSS relative to 
Sletz during the early middle ages 

Some elementary books for the propagation of Arcbsology m the pu ic 
schools and mechanics institutes of Lorrame — together with a notificaton 
that the Council of the Society bad appropriated 3500 francs towards t le 
restoraUon of divers edifices in that province — were then presented by ^ 
de Caumont to the Pr^fet, who expressing his thanks and promising ah 
his influence towards the furtherance of the Society s laudable object* 
thereupon closed the session with an mvitation to inspect a collection of pic 
tures and enamels which at once evinced his good taste and liberality 
Early on the following day the Society embarked for Treves, where they 
met with so magnificent a reception that I shall not desenbe it, fearing to 
be deemed guilly of exaggeration Nor shall I speak of the «o well known 
monuments at Treves, except as to the novel hght thrown on some of them 
by late invesUgations , or mention its minor antiquities except to point out 
u few m places not always accessible to mdividinl strangers 

1 lie large brick building 1 iiherto called » the Palace of Constmline.' 
has bten I roved to be a bijthca or hall of justice, and, allhough now 
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occupied bj soldiers elvould be MSitcd mtenorlj, if onlj for Bccing a 
majestic arch of sixty feet span opening into lU npsulal Tribunal end The 
edifice long caUed ‘ the Roman Baths, there is icasoii to suppose was part 
of the Imperial palace, and neier really Thcrma; or public baths— no exca 
Talions baaing yet demonstrated any water courses or (except under a 
small corner chamber) an) li)pocausls or otlicr constructions like those 
usually found in Roman buildings formed umloubledlj for bathing pur- 
po<ea But this opinion was tigorouslj combated on the spot it«clf, as 
well as an opinion that the Therm® were near the mcr 
Some of the original bn«.iboal walls of the Cathedral have Iwcn tccentlj 
laid bare, under the direction of the learned architect Chnstnn Schmidt 
who kmdl) demon'strated, with reference to his cngraied plans of this 
edifice the difference between its portions of the Itli centurj and those 
of the 1 Itli and I2ih Schmidt also pointed out when m the church of 
Notre Dame its remarkable ground plan, and, con«idenng its date (1227—- 
}243) snd its Mcinitf ta tlie Jlhemsh prounces, the adnneed xlyle of its 
beautiful architecture 

The collection of Roman inscribed stones at the Porta Nigra has been 
much increa'ied and sei eral newl) found sculptured marbles and coins have 
been added to the collection belonging to the''‘rrtiesSocietj for useful 
research coy at the Gymmsiura 

Of the places not always accessible maj be mentioned the Sicnsty of 
Notre Dame, and among its treasures the portable altar of St M illebrod, 
which IS a small oaken chest coiered with a copper ca«c adorned with 
figures m silver and u orj of Byrantinc work and inscribed with a record 
of Its dedication, and a list of the rehques onginally deposited in it 
AUo the Palace of the Bishop who politely exhibited to the Societ) some 
very beautiful MSS there and a center of the lliih centurj lately found bj 
him la a countrj ehurch and lastlj a chamber at one end of the Public 
Library, containing an assemblage of minor objects of antiquitj ilUi'iti ili\ o 
of the arts and domestic manners of mediroial times 

At the farewell meeting (which was public ) after n brief account by AI 
de Ciumont of the rise and progress of thcSocietj the Secictarj gaie nn 
oral report of the observations and opinions of its members on the 6c\ oral 
monuments which thej had visited, and then complimenting, in the iinine 
of the Societj , the municipal goi eminent of TriSves for what it had nlrtnilj 
done in their preser>ation and development — ^but with n Piiggc«tioii that the 
course of the aqueduct should be furtlici explored — placed on the table ii 
donation of 300 fi ancs towards ll at purpose and the restoration of a brouTO 
inscription of the I2th centurj on one of tlccitj gates M do Cauinont 
afterwards presented the Society* eiUcr methls In fowl gentlomcn of 
Treves recommended bv the Council aa the most nituc luil Intelligent 
archffiologists theie and thanking the inhabitants In gineinl for thou 
cordial reception with an expression of M* coiiMcUon that tills v inil of i),n 
Society viould produce every good effect that could lo hoped foi, took 
leave of the asscmblj bj announcing that its foiiitrniih nnmml in rting 
would take place next TnneatNrirRB lUi min 

xov \n S n 
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at tlie beginnuig and aa usuallj happens in such instances it has receiirf 
aery contraij interpretations Brand supposed it to conimemonite t c 
construction of a harbour and temple by Cams Julius Verus '"a''”™’ “ 
the siath legion- avhile the Bee John Hodgson the late accomplished h.i 
tonan of ^ orthumberland beheaed it to refer to the erecUon of a cippni 
on a base and a temple Either reading is onsatisfactory, and it 15 not easy 
to offer a solution of the difficulty Thus much is certain, there is nothing 
the harbour tlieoiy being rejected to identify this inscription avith the p ace 
of its dl^^.^^er 5 However there is much probabiliU m the conjec are 
that duniig the Roman occapalion of fintnin Tynemouth mat ive ee 
military post suhordmate in impoitance to Segedumtm the most ea e 
of the known garrisons on the wall of Sererus i nf 

Nothing ceitnin lo known of the history of T 5 "nemDuth unt * ® 
the eighth century It ma> be possible, as Mr Gibson seems to beheve^ 
that soon after the conversion of the northern parts to .r 

obtained a reputation for local sanctity , but in the entue n en 
eiidence it is useless to discuss the question Yet one or two pom s 
bt the author require obserralion It is improbable, as he 
thi ik that Tynemouth was the monastery of the holy e s 
mentioned in Beda * life of St Cuthberf as the words of tha^ wn er 
sent this objection that the house referred to, if situated n«ir the mou 

Tyne*, must have stood on the bank of the nycr The 

St Oswin pation of the foundation, was not wntten until fiie 
nfler his death, and like many legends it is obnovious to cnlici*m in 
both of events and dates but even admitting the fact therein slate 
O^^win was buried in tlie oratory of the Virgin Mary, at the mou o ^ 
rn er Ty ne, A D 65 1 , we are not told whether on the north or south 8i« 
it must be also admitted that the earliest genuine mention of the p 
anterior lo this Icsciid of the twelfth century, m a notice, in the 
Chronicle that Osred king of Northumbm was mterred at 
A D 702 From this indeed it may be fairly infcrretl tint at the c o c 
the eighth century a church and po Mbly a conicnl exi'tcd t ere 
I ey ond the slight record of O-'red « burial there is not an iota of evi 


* See lilt exptanstloii of ihr Tf nemo till 
in«cnpUon< and repre«rnlstion« of tie 
ihree aculptured aide* of ihc altar Ar 
cl aroW;; a vot. Tin p and Goagh a 

Camden toI It jvolt Tbrie inmtal 
inj nemoraU d acovered jn 1783 by 
Major Durnfortl were pfetetiird to ibe 
Sot ety of Ant auanea of I ondon ar ih a 
frijinetil of an railr atone eroaa found 
amonp t iVe ru na « th the ilura. Mr 
G l/,nn doea not appear to I are been aarare 
of ihr eiutrnceoi It a rel e andonrvertt 
• nqu ry regard ng Ibe prraerril o , of t| 
rrmalna amOT*p»l the Tat aMe eollert oni 


.fit e Society, are infon ei d ^ 
tad been long ainee conaifnteil to i , 

,en.nK .a a itorehouae under the 
•ourt at Soinentt bouse , 

» I .1 deninue monutenuni ^ ' 

i4 oaf a Tint Hum nii ad nrria tn » 

a Oi» n »i aoJrf to ba»e Wen bom at * 
own callrtl Urfa loulh of IheTy^ 
tppoa te to ll e aite of ll e n onatfery 

iUc .. Souh ShcHc !• I' ‘1 

e»at probable I e may I are been mte 
It h«» b rtl pi ae I 
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not e^en a respectable tradition, to guide us in the iavesligation of the 
history of the spot previou^Ij to that dste. 

Whatever may haie been the character or extent of the religious house 
at Tynemouth in nhich O^red was interred in 702, it would appear that, 
owing to succeesire ravages of the Danish pirates, to which, from its situa. 
lion, it nas particularly exposed, or to Eome other cause, the place nas 
ruined and deserted when the relics of St. Osuin arc said to Inve been 
discovered, A.D. 1065. No great weight can be nttached to the storj’ of 
the refoundation of the building bj Tosti, earl of Northumberland; under 
any Circumstances that chief could have done little more than commence the 
go^ work, as he was slain, in the jear following the discoverj' of the roar- 
tjr’s remains. The next authentic notice, then, of Tynemouth, after the 
Saxon Chronicle, w in the charter whereby Walthcof, earl of Northumber- 
land, granted “the church of St. Mary in Tinemuthe, together with the 
body of St.Oswin, king and martyr, which rests in the same church,” to 
the monks of Jarrow 

By this concession, which Mr. Cibson supposes to have been made circa 
A.D. 1075, Tynemouth eventually became a dependency of the church of 
Durham ; for on the removal of the brethren of Jarrow and Weremouth to 
that monastery, Alberic, earl of Northumberland, confirmed Wallheof's 
gift, to the church of St Cuthbert and its occupants, for etcr. Confirma> 
tions, however, t\ en though well attested, were not unfrcquently set aside, 
in the unsettled times at the clo«c of the eleventh century. Robert de 
Mowbray, who succeeded Alberic in the earldom of Northumberland, re- 
stored the monastery of Tynemouth, expelled the monks of St, Cuthbert, and 
granted it to the abbat of St Alban’s, who with a truly mundane disregard 
of the solemn warnings of the monks of Durham, ** to forbear from seizing 
the property of others,” sent his people to dwell there ; and Tj nemouth re- 
mained a cell to St. Alban's until it fell with the maternal house at the Dis- 
solution In this sketch of the early history of the priory we have not 
followed hir. Gibson into the pleasant hut unprofitable regions of con- 
jecture. 

The annals of the priory Bub^equcnl to its union with St. Alban's offer 
no very’ remarkable incidents. Like other religious establishments it 
largely increased its possessions during the twelfth century, a period 
favourable beyond any other,- before or after, to the growth of monastic 
institutions. The chapter of St. Alban’s used it as a conveniently remote 
prison for its refractory or guilty members, and in early limes an exile from 
the pleasant fields and temperate climate of Hertfordshire to a rugged rock 
exposed to the storms of the Gcrm'm ocean, and in the dangerous vicinity 
of the Scots, must have been a severe penalty. In one respect however the 
liistory of this priory becomes importsuit, and that is when considered in its 
relations with the neighbouring town of Newcastle ; to this part of the sub 
•ect Mr. Gibson has ^ven less attention than could have been desired 
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No people who had to depend on commerce for their esistente could 
have been more unfortunatelj situated than were the burgesses of Newcastle 
m medie\al daj«< The rapid TJne rolled by their quay as it were m 
mockery thej had no property m its navigable course Tl e right of the 
bishop of Durl am to the water south of tl e mid stream was recognised and ^ 
the limit of his franchise northwards marked bj a stone tower irhich divided 
Tyne bndge in the centre the cost of maintaining the southern half of 
which was defrayed h} the episcopal eschequer On the other hand the 
ahbat of St Alban s claimed under the foundation charter of Robert de 
Mowbray all the liberties and customs m the n\er Tyne which that noble 
man had possessed and confidently maintained that at the date of his grant 
the river was d nded between the said earl and the bishop of Durham 
This was under any circumstances a doubtful title particularly as 'Mot 
bray s grant had disappeared at a very early period for as the abbat 
piously observed in the suit temp Edward the First where t! at charter 
is God knoweth However under this insufficient title the monks o 
Tynemouth challenged a right to the water of the river north of the nud 
stream Although the r claim to levy tolls on si ipping is not expre s y 
noticed in any of the documents cited b) Mr Gibeon there is no dou 
that at various periods thej endeavoured to assert such a pavilege an 
what was even of more consequence to the burgesses the prior of Tyne 
mouth with his brother of Durham had endeavoured to forestal the trade 
of Newcastle hy enlarging the 1 ttle villages called the Shcle* at the 
mouth of the nver which were orig nallj as the name implies clusters o 
wooden huts or logges inhabited by fishermen he built large 
smacks for tradmg purposes tl ereby indirectly defrauding the borough o 
itspnsage and moreover he baked other peoples bread m his ovens 
whereby the burgesses lost their furnage* dues 

Thus placed between two fires it is not surprising that the townspeop e 
should have appealed to the crown m self defence and it cannot be sa d 
as Mr Gibson appears to think that because thej claimed legal protect on 
against acts and preten*ions which vitally afiected their prospentj they 
were either jealous or encroaching ne ghbours of the monks Tb* 
result of proceed ngs in pari ament on this subject under Edward the Firet 
was a judgment in favour of the burgesses tie question 1 ad been already 
raised though not decided in the reign of Henry the Third , and it w as only 
finally adjusted bj the Dissolut on Howev er time has justified the fore 
Sight of tl e monks in attempting to create a town at the mouth of th * 


* Mr G b«on hat miiUhen the • gnifi 
cation of th i word It meant the profit 
an«ing from bahmi? the bread of the bnr 
Rctiet and of the dwellers w ih o the tea 
f«ea or franch le of the town who were all 
obliged to retort to the municipal ovens 
and that arote an important hem in the 


torporal on revenue In 
lords of aoVet t tuated w th o boroug 
e l et had their te gnor a1 ovens. T h* ^ 
Poor Sa ni llanort in Pans prficrvei W 
this day the memory ofthe/mr-tovvc'c 
the ancient h shops of that c ty 
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importaut river, and the primitive appellation of tlie log-huts of tlie fiilier* 
men of the priors of Tynemouth and Durhatn is now borne by two flouruih- 
ing towns— North and South Shields— ~wbich send vessels to all parts of 
tlie globe. This prolonged and iuleresliag contest between secular and 
ecclesiastical merchants may be further illustrated hy other records than 
those printed hy Mr. Gibson, who his our thanks neTerthele^s for what he 
has contributed towards it. 

Before pitting with Mr. Gibson, and our space admonishes us tbat we 
must now do so, we would say a few words touching his remarks upon the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle on Tyne, against whom be has launched 
a severe philippic. It is true, as he obsenes, that Society has of late years 
given few proofs of its vitahtj'; it may be even admitted that it has not 
made its existence felt ; hut in passing these strictures on it Mr. Gibson 
lias not taken into consideration how many of its once most active sup- 
porters have been overtaken by death, or enfeebled by age. The places 
of liiosc who have finally dep-irtcd or merely retired from the scene cannot 
be readily supplied, at a time when a more precise method in conducting 
archteologicalenquitUa la expected, and more especially amidst that activity 
of profcssionnl and commercial rivalry which distinguishes the state of 
society in Newcastle, in common with other northern towns, leading more 
to considerations of the present and future than to retrospection. Still 
tiiat, although it may be somewhat dormant, the Society is rich in the 
material wiierewilh to pursue its former course of usefulness, the inemberB 
of the Archfflologic.'il Institute can testify, who received much valuable 
assistance from its council on tbe occasion of the recent meeting at York. 
Why does not Mr. Gibson, who, although a stranger, has already shewn 
himself so full} alive to the antiquarian wants of tbe north, step fonvard 
and co-operate with them, in«tead of railing, because his own particular 
taste is for monuments of a later time, at the unrivalled collection of relics 
of the Roman occupaUoti of England which, in our opinion, so gracefully 
aad appropriatelj decorate the approach to the Society's room — an edifice 
which vs built where the wail of Severos once stood } lie may be assured 
hU assistance would be duly estimated whatever the shape it might 
assume. 

It 1 $ impossihlc to speak too highly of most of the illustrations of this 
work. The fac-similcs of chatters are especially worthy of remark, as 
among the best ever executed. Tbe grant of Edgar the son of Gospalric 
cannot be 8urpv««ed for truthful character. 

The seal of the priory, at least the only one of which an vmpresaion 
has been pre^rved, is of Decorated character, though laic. The Virgin 
and Child are represented in one compartment, and St. Oswin, regally 
attirwl, in the other. Mr. Gtbson ohservea that it is difficult to ap. 
prupnate live large head which is represented between the two ogee 
canopies; it i, cvidentlv intended for a female, and from the presence 
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of an ftoilo on eilher sido 'voiiM 
ecEtn to bo also aesigned tot tbo 
Vir^n The nnnesecl cut, lunflly 
famished bj the author, is from an 
impression verj' uifenor to Ihit ap- 
pended to the deed of Buirender, 

Blill preserved in tlie Augmentation 
Office, of nhich likewise, and of the 
Bignalures, the volume contains a 
htbographed copy, admirably finish- 
ed, the seal being of the colour of 
the was original 

Besides the «eal of Edward the 
Second, Mr Gibson has engraved the 
second great seal of Edward the 
Third As we arc not aware that 
it hvs ever been given before, es- 
ccpl in Sandford, we gladlj use the 
permission of the author to present 
it to our readers, whom we may re- 
fer for some InlercRtmg particulars 
connected with it, to Professor s^otuaTnerretTyuemfraoi 

'^Vllh3’8 paper on the “History of the Great Seals of England,” : 
second volume of the Archsologtcal Journal. 
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T«e Lives or the Lord CmurcEttons awd KEErEns or the Great 
Seat, op Enoiakd, prom the earliest times till the reiok op 
Ktao Georqe IV. By John Lord Campbell, AM., &c. Second 
Edition Svols Sro. Muiraj, 16IC. 

As Lord CampbeU’s work has already attained the dignity of a second 
edition, and maj , possibly , reach a third, it will be rendering a useful ser- 
vice to the noble author and his readers, to call attention to some omis- 
etons, and many errors in tliat portion of it which falls within ihe scope of 
an archieological review. 

It is unneccaviT) to follow his lordship into tlie question of the deriva- 
tion of Uic word “clianccllor,” since he has ncitlier cast anj new light 
upon a point which Im been frequently di-cussed, nor supplied any fresh 
material for conjecture. Tlie noble author has been equally unsuccessful 
in his observations upon the duties of the office in eatlj times, a part of bis 
work remarkably full of contradictor) po«ilions M'e sliall also pass by 
hw notices of the chancellors during the Anglo-Siion penod, from the 
plavio^e SuSwithin t# the notary Swardus, who is most preposterously 
^ elevated to the ihgiuty of vice-chaaccnor under Edward the Confes*or 
VOL in. 3 c • 
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Notwithstanding Lord Campbell b re«seirches, and the admirable word- 
painting of Sir Francis Palgra\e, we can no more recognise the chancellor, 
as'isted by the masters in chancery, sitting in the Witteneagemot, as w 
lords,” than modem travellers can di«cem Jove and his attendant deiUes 
assembled on mount OljTnpus , r , ‘ 

To begin, then, with Lord Campbell s Life of Thomas a Becket, rs in 

point of eminence of the chancellors after the Conquest, respecting wh«e 
career and acts we possess most authentic and minute information s ® 
account of his parentage and birth m the city of London, we are not told 
that the locality of the house in which he was bom is to this day very 
curately marked by the hall of the Mercers’ company m Cheapsid^on 
the site of a hospital dedicated to his memory —on that spot stood 
paternal home, as we know from the will of Agnes, the mart^s si , 
his father, Gilbert a Becket, was a parishioner of St Mary ^lec ut ^ 
and m the font of that church the future chancellor was bap ze 
tradition asserted St Edmund the king and martyr had been 


Speaking of the council of Northampton, by which Becket was 
Lord Campbell remarks ” it lasted a good many days, the court sittwg 
Sundays as well as week days ’ Not so many days That 96«ein y 
opened on Tuesday the I3th of October, 1164 and on the evening ^ 
Tuesday the 20th, at the latest, the chancellor fled, m di«gin»e, to 
wich*, whence he sailed for Gravehnes, landing there on the 2n o ^ 
Tember, but if the Utter date be correct, his sentence must have 
given on Sunday the 1 8th of October, and such is the opinion of Df 
However, the dates of the Quadnlogus, with which Fitz Stephen here 
are inconsistent , yet under any circumstances the council did not as 
than a week, and its sittings, perhaps, did not exceed five days , ^ 

laborious Sundays of Lord Campbell s narrative are reduced to one 
vagueness of statement is a remarkable feature of the author s 
cannot be sufficiently reprehended Another mstance of it is the o se 
tion, that the archbishop suflered m the fifty third y car of lus age , ^ 
cording to the dales supplied by Lord Campbell, he was bom in 1 1 • 

slam on the 29th of December, 1 170, and therefore could not ha' e een ^ 
more than his fifty first year But lus lordship's dates are, in gene 
loosely ascertained as bis facts , tlius he asenbes the coronation of 
Henry the younger to the year 1169. whereas it took place on the 1 
June, 1 170 , and in the same manner refers the reconciUatory interne 
between Henry and Becket to •' a meadow near the town of Fereitvdle on 
the borders of Touraine ” Freteval u the proper orthography of the na®e, 
but that 18 unimportant, since it was not there, but at Mont Louts, between 
Amboiseand Tours, that Uie king met the archbishop Lord Campbell mu« 
haic been thinking of Uic treaty of Freteval between Henry and Louis o 
TikinR aeircuitoat route by Liacola and Boston. 
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France in 1161 Thierrv has committed the same error m Uis history of 
the ICornian Conquest 

From BecUt we maj pas«, for the mterrenmg chancellors are not worth 
a comment, to 'William Longcharap, bishop of Elj , the celebrated minister 
of Richard the First, and would add to the notice of himhj Lord Campbell 
ft fact which has hitherto been unpubhahed, viz that it was about the times 
of Richard that ‘ Chancery lane acquired its ominous name There is 
eifanl a deed by arhicb Longchamp demised certain messuages in the 
“ Chancellor s lane, ’ heretofore the ‘New street Lord Campbell, it 
should he observed, has most successfully identified chancellor LongcUamp 
with the minstrel Blondel, who is said to have serenaded Richard in his 
prison house according to his lotilship the chancellors song began, “O 
Richard, O mon Roj , ’ Ac Unfortunately the milhonties for this in- 
teresting discovery are omitted It is difficult to imagine bow the author fell 
into the singular error of dating the apocrj'phal letter of the Old Sian of the 
Mountain at Mestma, above all other places Crednlous as people un- 
doubtedly were in those time«, such a blunder could never have passed 
unnoticed There is the less excuse for Lord Campbell, as the letter vs 
printed in the Fmdera and al«o translated by Thierry, to whom his lordship 
acknowIedg;e3 many obligations 

We should bj no means be disposed to atlnbute undue importance to 
these emta, but hhe inadvertencies mark almost everj page of that division 
of this work to which our observations must be restricted, and necessarily 
impair the value of its authority Even after Lord Campbell has arrived, 
in the course of his narratne, at that period of English history when a 
writer, not averse to the labour of research, might well abandon conjecture 
for certainty, we find him jielding to an imiginatory version of cleatlj- 
rccorded facts, and mgeniouslj , though, as we believe, unintentionally, dis- 
torting those facts for the purpose of introducing the notice of an individual 
who has no more title to appear in this meraornl of English chancellors 
and keepers of the Great Seal, than Fnar Bacon has to be accounted the 
inventor of the steam engine we allude to Eleanor, consort of Henrj the 
Third, whose life has been written bj Lord Campbell, as a “ Lady Keeper 
of the Great Seal ’ According to lus lordship s account “ she held tlie 
ofiice nearly a whole year, performing all its duties, as well judicial as 
ministerial ’ We propose to ehew that such was not the case, and that 
Lord Campbell wrote under a misapprehension of certain very simple facts 

Ills lordship s first position w that Henry, “ m the prospect of his going 
into Gascony m 1253,*' entrusted her with the custody of the great seal 
“ and the queen was left lo the full exercise of her authority as ladv 
keeper ^ 

To this we rcplj that the credible testimony of a contemporary annalist 
^tirely disprove^ thc^slatement The queen and Richard earl of Cornwall 
^ere appointed c.i lod-s of the realm and Matthew Pans informs 
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that the king wrote to them as such, that if my rich ahhey or bishopric 
should fall 1 acant during his absence they w ere to keep the same for him 
although, ultimatclj, he gave express authority to the earl md William de 
Kilkennj to confer ecclesiastical benefices** But Lord Campbell cites a 
document uluch he terms ‘ a commission,* to support his case as proving 
that the great seal was committed to the queen’s keeping We object 
in the first place that the document relied on is not a comrai«sion, but letters 
patent conaejing a general notification of an act done, and secondly that 
instead of corroborating his lordship s assumption the instrument in ques 
tion shews its fallacj , and confirms also the narrative of Matthew Pans 
This patent recites that the king about to set out for Gascony, had com 
mitted his great seal to the custody of the queen “ under our privy seal an 
the seals of our beloved brother and hege subject Richard earl of Cornua , 
and of certain others of our council , the condition of such trust being that 
if anj thing should be sealed m tlie kings name with any other seal than 
that, which might tend to the detriment of the king or his realm, it shou 
he of no moment and wholly a oid It must be sufficiently obvious from t e 
circumstance of the great seal being under the king s privy seal, and the 
seals of others of hi8 council, that it was sealed up in its pouch, and that the 
queen co^ild not use it without the intervention of the coiincil^antl there 
fore, that she was not de facto keeper of the seal in the usual sense of that 
phiase The seal was lather m the bands of commissioners hut bad they 
anj power to use it> As the pnvy seal was upon it, the justinference woul 
seem to be that it was the kings mtentioo the pouch should not be 
opened at all during his absence This view is supported bj the nest cor 
reetton of Lord Campbell s narrative, which it i» our unpleasant duty to 
make His lordship says, * the sealing of writs and common instruments 
was left under her direction, to JKilkenny, archdeacon of Coventry B 
would naturally be supposed from these words that Lord Campbell na 
good aiithontj for a fact so circumstantially stated , yet there is not the 
shadow of a foundation for it, and the authority which he cites, and on 
which he must be held to depend, contradicts him in every particular The 
seal which the queen, m obedience to the king s precept, delivered to Kil 
kenny,vvas not the great seal, but the seal of the exchequer, which the king 
stales in his letter he had deputed to be used “ im place of our great seal 
uhich ice Kill came to le shut up imtil our return from the parts [of Gas 
cony] aforesaid® ” Although Lord Campbell prints that which purports to 
be a copy of this writ, the words wc have distinguished by italics arc left, 
out in Ins work, jet even despite tlus remarkable omission, winch we 
cannot suppose to be otherwise than accidental, or to have ari«en from his 
copjuig at second hand from some veiy careless compiler, it will be seen 


•’ PaUSTlIm III m -t 
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that liis etatcmcnts are incorrect; it tras the ctcliequcr seal wlncii ^as en- 
trusted to Kilkenny, to be u«cd in place of tlic great seal, and instead of 
icting MHffer the quern's <?i«c/foa, l»e TV'as appointed absolutely and wiibout 
restriction, to bear and use it until the king's tclum to Copland 1 
His Jerd^iip pitwecds— " She sat as judge in the Aula Ilegio, beginning 
her sittings on the morro'w of the Nativity of the ble«'cd \irgtn Mary. 
These sittings n'ere interrupted by the accouchement of the judge. e 
decline to enter into the knotty question of the constitution and juris- 
dicliou of the Aula Regia, hut if Lord Campbell intends his readers to 
believe that Queen Eleanor sat therein indivMluaUy as keeper of the great 
seal, and with any equlL-ihle jurisdiction, it roust be ob^enetl that he is 
entirely mistaken. He quotes as his authority a Plea roll** of the 37th year 
of Henry the Third ; the title of the first rotulct of which is “ Fleas before 
the lady the queen and the ccmninl of the lord the king,** Lc. Juet the fett 
of title that might be expected when the king was out of the realm j tho^e 
pleas which, had he been present, would be described as “ coram Rcge,’' 
were now recorded as heard before his council, and the queen having been 
TiMninated, as already stated, one of the guardians of the kingdom, took 
her plaeo m the council by virtue of such oppointment*. Moreover, had 
his lordship .examined this Plea roll, he would have found that after the 
first rotulet, or skin, the queen’s name is not again mentioned— the pro- 
ceedings arc thenceforward de<cnhcd simply as “coram consiUo,*’ Her 
majesty was net present after the sittings on the monow of the Kathit) of 
the Virgin, that was the Oih of September, and her accouchement did not 
take place until the 25th of November; so rouch for the marrcllous story 
of her sitting being Interrupted by that inlcrc«ling event. IVe confe'<s it 
seems to us very surpri'ing that Lord Campbell, who must know that in 
the middle of the reign of Henry the Third, the jurisdiction of liie chan- 
cellor was already defined and distinguished from the common law, should 
quote an ordinary Plea roll as a proof of purely imagujary sittings in equity. 
We need scarcely, after the preceding observations, take the further trouble 
of contradicting the assertion that after her favourable recovery the “ lady 

keeper” resumed her place in the jfufa • . 

There are so many errors in this little bit of romance by Lord Campbell, 
that we can do no more than cursonly allude to them. The story of the 
queen commencing “ an unextingui«hahle feud with the citizens of London,” 
about the dues at Queenhithe, is a monstroua absurdity. Those dues were 
pajable long before Eleanor's time, and the cilixens fanned them under 


'* Lord Campb**!! cites this dommen 
wrongly, as Hot Tliti 

* Henry sailed from Portsraontb on 1 ] 
6th of August, and all patents and wn 
iubsequent to that date were prepaid 
coram consilio,” an d tested by the Quo 
pJ Richard carl of ComralL •• Meim 
„-4andam quod sexto die Augu-ti anno reg 


regw Heunci filu Regis Johauuis sssn,*. 
tranafiretarit idem dominns rex usque \\ ^ 
ataJjjB, et heSe taenat he auh^ueatez 
bttere patentes coram consilio ipsms 
donusi regis in Anglia, et continnate us 
quB ad annum ipssus regis xisnii.'' La t 
37 Hen. III. m 2 . 
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the queen consort, bj charter Lord Campbell might just as well have 
said that Queenhithe took its name from her majesty AVith respect to her 
claim to “Queengold’ we would refer his lord«hip to Prynnes essay, for 
further information on that point and to his a«sertion that “ the city of 
London bad hitherto been a sort of free republic in a despotic kiDgdom, 
and its privileges had been respected in times of general oppression, we 
reply that, whatever it may have been in theory, it had been no such thing 
in fact, but that during no reign, from first to last were its pnnleges so 
utterly disregarded as during the times of Henry the Third, that monarch 
suspended the franchise of the citizens again and again on the most trifling 
pretexts Then Lord Campbell states that the queen made a speech to the 
parliament assembled m the beginning of 1254, and pressed for a suppy 
"We find no record of this oratorical effort , in fact Matthew Pans express y 
says that the king s prolocutor and “ messenger made the speech m 
question 

In the notice of the chancellorship of William de Kilkenny, w o was 
promoted to the office, according to Lord Campbell on the restgnal^n o 
Queen Eleanor, his lordship sets out with a singular mistake, attn uting 
the dictation of a speech dehvered by Henry in April, 1253 to lo ^ 

cellor Kilkenny,’ who according to bis own shewing, was not pppWBt® 

1254 We cannot moreover find any authority for this statement, w ic 
18 not borne out bj Matthew Pans 

The length to which this notice has extended obliges us to pass over 
other and equally grave errors In conclusion we would observe tlia ^ 
has seldom been our lot to find so many inaccuracies in notes extracts, an 
references, as in Lord Campbell s woik , there is scarcely a Latin quota ion 
correct, for this it must be presumed his lordship is not amenable to 
cism, his amanuensis must be censured, yet such carelessness could no 
fail to detract very matenally from the reputation of any writer less above 
the suspicion of ignorance than we gladly admit Lord Camjibell to he 
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An ArrEJiry to DrscanrrvATB Tin: Styies op ARcnirrcTtniE in 
Enqland By Tliomas Rickman Architect Fourth edition 8io 

A Histoey or Ati, the PniNcirAL Styles op Aeciiiiectube By 
Edirard Bold Esq Second edition l2mo 

The Peinliples or Gothic Ecclesiastic vl Aecuitectcee By 
Matthew Holhecl e Bloxam Eighth edition 12mo 

Aeni Elinob s Lectubes on ArcniTECTHEE l2mo 

Anglican Chubch AncniTEcruBE By dames Barr, Architect Tlurd 
edition l 2 nio 

A Maniial OF Gothic AncniTECXuBE B 3 F A Paley MA 12cio 



Gothic ABcmrEcTirEE was so long the favourite region of the iraagi 
nation where poetry and romance held undisputed swaj that a violent 
opposition might naturally be expected to any attempt to reduce it to the 
ordinary level of a science to apply the rule and compass to it and to trace 
ita gradual pcogte&g atep by step from the deo'vy oC Rovjvaii to the 
glorious development oC the complete Gothic and though truth will pte 
vail in the end its progress under such circumstances was sure to be slow, 
and frequently thrown back for a season The character of the extraordi 
nary man whose genius first reduced this chaos into order was not calcu 
lated to dimmish the violence of 1 is opponents and the accidental circmn 
stance of his banng been brou^t up a quaker was perhaps likely to add 
to the prejudice against his system let perhaps this very circumstance 
Jnd the habit engendered bj it of well weighing his words before he com 
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nutted himself by expressing them, contributed to make his work more 
really valuable from the extreme iccuracyand caution which it everywhere 
exhibits Whatever the causes may have been, the fact is certain that he 
did produce a most valuable and well considered sj stem, and that few 
sciences can boast of so good an elementary treatise more especially as a 
first cssay on the subject , and though nearly forty 5 ears have now passed 
over since he first published hts system in the form of lectures to crowded 
audiences at the Literary Institution at Liverpool, and though he lived to 
issue four editions of his work, each adding fresh examples in support of his 
views, yet no one has been able to correct any material point of his system 
and it is surprising to notice how very little information has really been 
added to the mass winch he collected with such extraordinary diligence 
It IS much to be i egretted that some of the active and zealous young men 
who 60 enthusiastically pursue this now fashionable study, do not imitate 
the industry of the humble quaker m collecting facts, and consider how 
much they are indebted to him for all ihej know of the subject, instead 0 
taking every opportunity of expressing their contempt for his labours 
Whether his nomenclature is tlie be«t that could have been invented is no 
now the question , his di\ isions of the styles are «o clear and true an I e 
precision with which he has discriminated their characteristic features is so 
inimitable, that his work must always remam the ba«iB on which all others 
treating of the same subject must necessarily build This is the only cx 
case that can be offered foe what otherwise would be the gross plagiar**® 
manifested m all the treatises that have subsequently appeared, extending 
frequently to extracting many successive pages verbatim, without acknow 
ledgment*, and in all to the free use of his facts, his arguments and Ins 
conclusions without the addition of more than a mere fraction to the infer* 
mation he had collected That his nomenclature presents some anomalies 
IS not disputed but it has been so long established and is so generally 
understood by all classes, that any attempt to change it now is merely to 
drive us hack to the chaos from which hie genius has happily delivered us 
We now have a language which is understood alike by employers archi 
tects, builders, and workmen , if we attempt to change it, vve «hall have 
each of these classes using a different language a very Babel let loose agam 
Nor has any better system or better nomenclature been proposed The 
objections whicli present thcnreclves at first sight to tlie new nomenclature 
are at least as great as those that are complained of in the established one 
Mr Bold, m his “ History of all the principal Styles of yirchilccturc,” 
published in 1830^ adopted the plan of calling the three styles of Gothm 
merely First, Second and Hurd, m order to avoid as much as possible die 
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\\»c of tccK'vkil lingM^ijc ia a popuUr work. Thl« tvai pcrlisj’* more 
fcr«iMc lhan tlie (^ncral abme of Hickman*' lecliiiical fcrni< 'tith wlucli 
^;^cr 3 ' o^o haj been wptrictl of late. Hjt llu' jutlKioiii n>ui<liri^ of Iccli- 
nical Jani^inw k iliifrrtnt from ik** plan proj'O'rd ihc 1 ccle- 

«iolo~Kt in 18 IG, of atioptinc **r»r»U MiiMle, ami Ihirtl rol'ilotl. a' a 
new led ntcal lan^inw, nntl iToioffanay «illi llic iianie of “(m tliic" nlto- 
gclbff IS inipproprialr, ocdookiii? tlic fart (bat tln« jnrnc i» aj*pkpj. in 
Uic wme manner m we appK it, U\ cacrj Unenaqo in Titri'p \ 

It i? easy to »hew that tltp objection** to tin' pnijHa^rd i-ch ncmoiirliturc 
are nt lea«t ai prett as anj that apply l‘» Ilickmairf t'-nn« Iti llie fir»t 
place the tnin»llion from Norman, or what Mr. lUo'catn olU llo* " t'cini- 
Xorman Pljlr,” is imque^lionnhU th** ** /Vr#/ Pointal Sljlc." It i< not i\ 
Gotluc tlvlc, bitl it M rointc<1. Pcrtimlh. to rlc'crilic a clinrcb as barinp 
'•rirst Pointe^l tonml-bca^lcsl doorasaj','* ami •* Pointed square, 

beaded windows,” is more nbsnnl than an^lbmp In Hickman Vrt •iich 
examples do occur, and lint not by ones or tno«, but by ten' and Imndrrds, 
In some distracts almost, eserj cWcU wall l>e found sritli either I’afU 
Knghsh round bc.idc<l doorways, and sometimes pier.ftrclirs also, pr witli 
Pccoratcd squaredicadeJ window*. In other won!*, it was n acrj common 
practice in ^lic Udrtccnth ecutun to ««« round arcbe-* with all the details 
of pure Gothic work.nrui in the fotirlccnlhcetilimdt wi« sllll morp common 
to use iquirc-headod wiudost*. often with scr\ l>e.iHtifuI moiildinifs and 
debiils, and tracer} . 

Thirdly, It would be serj* posdblc to build a lbr.rou!j*)il) (food Gothic 
church taken entireJ} from fine ancient examples withonl a oinsrlc pointed 
arch Ibroii^liout. This is fatal to the scheme { it pro\cs that the pointed 
arch is not an essential feature but an orcident of lint at} Ic, which hr the 
common consent of all Ihiropc is c.alle«l Gothic, and whalr>cr the nnpin 
of the nnroe may ba>c been, any allcmpt to change it is now loo late. 
Another serious objection to the proposed “ncwiiomenclaturc” ia ilssagnc- 
wes* and >Tant of precision, no one can aay wheTc the first stjle begins or 
ends Mr. Falcy’s Maniul sras expected to supply this deficienc}, but it 
is seiy’ fir from doing so. TIic impression which his book leiics is 
favourable to the writer; it U written in a good spirit, n ptcislng stjle, 
and a gentlcminlj tone, and contains a good deal of origmil ob«oriation 
which shews that the subject is not new to the author, though here and there 
be fails into the usual mors of inexperienced w rilers on this subject. But 
no one can help seeing tint his own good scn'c and sound judgment 
would have led him to continue the use of the established nomcncliture 
which ever}' body understands, and which continually creeps in as it were 
unawares, and in spile of his wish to please his injudicious fi lends by adopt- 
ing their crotchet. The natural consequence of this is that his book is very 
cojifnscd and more c.ilculiled to purdc thin to assist a beginner, and that 
^ die author IS not able to do justice to himself and lus own knowledge. He 
TOT. JII 3 D 
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legms hi", second cliapter ii ilh the rernitk Ihnt “To sunje't newmethods of 
avin.„'cmenl anil new terms to eipress them, /.er/min onlj tends to perplex 
and confuse the elements of the science , and some of those alreadj propose 
are sufficiently appropriate Bnthehas not firmness enough to act on thu, 
sensihle opinion, heing oicmilod by esternal infioence, and proceeds to 
divide the Romanesque into four styles and the “ Gothic into seven more 
where each begins and ends It is in vain to attempt to tnalie out, for as ese 
distinctions ale in a great degree imaginary and have no real i^tstence 
evatnples will coiitinually occul in which two of Ins styles are so en 
together in woih that is evidently cotemporaneons, that any effort 
teiarato them must he futile and hence we suppose arises the eoiUosm 
which we find in Ins attempt to distinguish them Mr Rickman s s y cs 
BO perfectly natural and true that any attempt to upset them an ma e 
divisions IS certain to fall when a large number of examples come 
examined in different districts Rules which may seem good in one conn J 
will entirely fall in another Mr Rickman's ditisions may naturally 
subdivided into early and late in each style, and he always a 
the tronsiUon from one stjle to mother occup>ing "v con idera e p » 
of course many buildings being entirely of this transitiona c 
If the study were made more easy by multiply mg names, e^c i o 
cbmgea might liaie a separate name but as we have always observe 
the more names and the moie divisions are made, so much the more are 
beginners puzzled, we deprecate their u'^e especially in these manu s or 


begmneis . . 

There is a clearness and simplicity about Mr RicLman s system w ^ 
renders it peculiarly easy to understand and to remember A learner y 
bis method, will be able to discriminate the style and age ® . 

mg in half the tune that he could do so by Mr Paley’s or the ^ 
Biologist 8 Sir Bloxam lias had the good sense to retain Mr Ric ^^*^0 
divisions of the styles and nomenclature, and his book ii 

the best manual for an archeologist He is too fond of vicu in ' all ol ^ 
mgs which present any anomalies as neces'^arily Anglo Saxon ant 
introduced two new styles, the Semi Norman and the ‘ Debased 
of which are properly styles at all , but oa the whole his book is sensi e 
u«eful The early editions were little more than ‘ Rickman made ea'y » 
language thrown into question and answer, and illustrated by hlr 
beautiful woodcuts The later editions however contain a good de 
original research though too much confined to the “Anglo Saxon style 
On this subject Mr Paley follows him implicitly, far too implicitly as vV6 
Hunk but wc must reserve that question for another opportunity, and rctorn 
for the present to Mr P-vley IIis book is illustrated by some very pret^) 
woodcuts by lUiams which arc creditable to the artist, but do not cxlnl'd 
the same accuracy or the same knowledge of the subject with "Mr Jcwitrs 
tl c artist 1 as cvidentU engrared many of the drawings w itbout undcr«tam! 
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ing them, hence they are more pretty than Taluab5e,b\it ihbi remarl^ applies 
to a part only. 

Thever) material <jucstiQR, “ ^Vhat constitutes a distinct stjle of archi- 
tecture,” docs not appear to have been much con'idered either by Mr. 
DIoxam or by Mr.Paley. A little reflection would shew that U must hate 
certain characteristic features not passtssed hy oriy other sl;/te, and by uliich 
it may be dlsUnguhhcd Apply this obvious test to Mr. Kichruan s etj !<;?. 
The Early English style is distinguished by its cbaracteri'^tic moulding®* 
and b) the general u«e of lancet-shaped windows. The latter feature is 
the popular one, but not to be dcj>cnjed on by itself; the mouldings hou- 
eter ore inrariahle, and a never-failing test by which it may he di'liii- 
guUhed from any other style in this country , and from the cQrrc«pondttig 
styles of other counine®, the Early Frencb.Early German, or Early Elemi^h : 
each country luis its own di'iinclMjle, of nhich the mouldings arc the only 
sure test. The Decorated EnglKh style is distinguidicd also hy its chirac- 
terUtic mouldings, and by the gcoraclrtcal or flowing form of the tracery of 
the windows The second feature js ngwu the popular one, hnl not nlone 
to be relied upon, but the two together form the Ic*-!. The 8.nmc re- 
marks apply more pirticularly to llie PcrpemllciilAr style, nnO although hi 
this style tke vertical Hues of tracery arc more to be depended on, tliey are 
not by themselves the tc«-t. Let any of the projiosed new f-tylcs be tried by 
similar te>t8, and no accurate definUion of llicm tan be gli en. Mr. Dloxnm’s 
Atiglo-Saion style has no really cluraclcrUuc feature* , every one of iho'-o 
which aie popularly so con»!dcred may be found in later work also. Jt is 


probable that some of the buildings of this thss do belong to the Saxon 
period, but they Lave not sufEcienl distinct character to form a teparale 
style. Tlie “Semi-Norman style” is open to the same objection: the 
buddings of this class me very numerous, and it may be a conienient 'diri- 
Bion as a period of transition, but it has no peciihar fe.iture 5 of it* oir • 
the®e buildings belong pailly to one style and parlly lo another iutermird 
in every possible vanety of form and feature. The “Debited 1 ” * 
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the mntlcms become larger and lia»e /oliated circles L-c in the head 
jet this d fference alone is not sufficient to form a separate stjle 7 



difficulty to students and persons who hare not tune to study the subject 
very deeply 

’'Ir Paley via j be able to mate all the«e mce distinctions him'elf hut 
few Will be able to follow him and those who have studied the subject a 
much longer tune and perhaps quite as deeply as Mr Paley do not agree 
With him as to tl e expediency of these divisions nor yet as to the prcci«e 
point where each should begin and cud neither will hi«tory bcu lum 
as to the dates which he las a««unied He acknowledges ll it * 
respect to the dates of each it is quite impossible to laj down more t? an « 
'erj general scl eme and q lotes with approbation these sensible obscr 
i atiori'^ Professor M lUis is of opin on ll at in each stj le we must pre 
sume the exi tonce of Iimlaf on and TranstUon speciraen®, and t! at at the 
same per od of lime and m tl e same country buildings may 1 aa e been m 
progress some in ll e old sljle some in the new others ui eaery ro«sib<e 
gradation between ibetn For when anj new style is iniented in the 
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counity vrhere it appears, we shall ineTitaWy trace it in transition; 
wherever It is brought in complete, and adopted in works of considerable 
magnUude, it becomes as it were a rival, and is likely to be more or less 
clo'^eiy foiiowed by ibe native Mcbitectsi though many of these, through 
preference of their old fashion ot ignorance of the new, may go on building 
in a style half a century behind others. Thus U must he expected that 
many perplexing anomalies will occur to us in attempting to assign dates, 
which in fact would he inexphcable on any other theory. Still on the 
whole each country had its characteristic development®.” 

All this is very true and \ery important within due limitations, but is it 
not a fatal objection to such minute subdivision of styles? — If we are to 
make three separate styles in each century, and also to acknowledge 
that one builder may be lialf a century behind others at the same tune, 
how are we cier to remember the succession of styles, or judge of the age 
of a building which may have been built in the “ style before the last.” 
The simple old-fashioned plan of describing buildings by the reigns of the 
different lungs, is far less objectionable thao all these new styles. The 
style of Henry the Third or of Edward the Tbud is more easy to temember 
and as well defined as Uiese new distinctions. Mr. Hickman’s broad divi- 
sions are natural, easy, and obiious, and tho<e who wish for raoie minute 
diiisions may readily make them by adding early or late In the style, or the* 
name of the king in whose reign that division was most in use. 

With regard to foreign countries, it must be borne in mind that Normandy 
and a considerable part of France formed part of the English dominions at 
the time the change of style took place, and many of the finest French 
cathedrals are acknowledged by the French tbemsches to have been 
“built by the English,” that is by the Anglo-Normans. In other foreign 
countries the distinction is far greater, and sufficiently great to make it 
desirable to distinguish them by the names of their ie«pective countries. 
Mr. Paley observes that “both the Early English and the Third Pointed, 
or Perpendicular, arc peculiar to our country. The corresponding or 
synchronous continental styles arc the geometrical Decorated, and the 
riamboyant. But at Norrez and Ardcnnc, near Caen, Professor Whew ell 
found as perfect and genuine ‘ Early English’ churches as our country can 
supply.” The chapel of the semimry at Biyeui is another example of 
pure and good Early English work; though even in these buUdings the 
mouldings partake of n rreiich character. 

Tlic following remarks on symbolism are proofs of Mr. Palcy's good 
fcn«c. when he has finnness enough to use it, and free himself from tlie 


* This l» net infficitnUT kUnjited lol>y 
tnolfm STclulfciii tTfn ^^r. Pugin has set 
the danjrfrU'J* etample of m 

hi« tsutche* anil tht r de<OT»lion». True jt 
l« ihit In ib« mdtJle imprortmcuu 
*fr« fmjueniiy b<rrT<}wcd from the r«nli- 


nont. But ihn h worse lhan necilless now, 
lor «e ivave better ancient models of onr 
own to foKow lhan can be procured ftotn 
obTMd. n,H u admitted by Jlr Pent. 

, p I3._s„i[ick. 

man, p 3?. 
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influence of his ingenious but fmciful friends “Much ns has been said 
on the subject of symbolism and undiscovered laws of Gothic architecture, 
we are strongly disposed to attribute the almost unattamable perfection of 
the medieval buildings to the unerring judgment, fine ta«te, and intuitive 
feehng of the artists, who built rehgiously, not coerced by utilitarian 
employers, and, above all, devoted exclusively to the one style prevalent 
in their day, without so much as the knowledge of any other, and without 
any care to imitate their predecessors in anything ” 

The use of corbel heads in a'^certaining the date of a building by the cos 
tume of the head dress has often been pointed out the difficulty is in 
knowing accurately the exact peiiod during which a particular head dre«8 
continued m use For instance, Mr Paley sajs, “It may be useful 
to observe, that the head dress of a square form is a certain evidence of the 
transition, and fixes the dale of a bmldin? to about the year 1375 Tlic 
nave and chancel of RyhaU church, Rutland, are of this sljle, and marked 
by this peculiar dripstone termmalion ’ But unfortunately at p 297 t 
head dress is dennbed, and the date of 1420 assigned to it And at 
p 17G the same square topped head dress is engraved, and said to be of the 
timeofEdwaid the Third, side by side with anotlier female head, having 
the cbm cloth or wimple, which was worn in the time of Edward the 
First Tins confusion verj much destroys the utility of corbel heads os a 
gui le for beginners m an elementary work which this is endciitlj inlende 
to he, but for which purpo«e it is not suited Tliere is much to plca«c la 
the ho k, hut it is calculated only foi advanced students The ctmclutlmg 
chapter on Monumental Bi as-ses is from the pen of C R Jlantimg, r«q i ® 
Beiiet College, and is a veiy good concl^e account of this intcrcsUne c s-* 
of monuments We cannot take leave of Mr Paley without thanking in’ 
for the pleasure his book Ins alftmlcd u® on the whole, Ihotigh we hav e I’cen 
oblige 1 to differ from bim on many points and regret that its trcncral utility 
should bo so much impeded by attempts at onginahty without sufficicn 


consideration 

Of Mr Bloxam's book wc have alreoily said tliat Ibc later editions arc 
grentlj improved, and we repeat that it now firms tlic bc«t manual or 
archawlogists in this mtcieNting branch of sludj Our objections to t ie 
two new sljlcs which he has introduced are rather of extent than of kim , 
we think he goes too far, that the difTcrcnccs do not amount to a stpiratc 
Stjle, though wc do not denj that there are considerable differences bcl'v<-cii 


lbe«e buildings mid the regular Stjlcs 

On the Saxon quc<tioii we think that ncillier he nor anj of his followers 
have paid sufficient atlciition to Uic masonry and construction of these build» 


‘tcrchip.iT ofMr Poole »"ClKircl« I,owii i Ircaluc on tint sttjec* 

Her htrueiure Artjn-tmcni and De- luve n uch of fine ful snJ (jtieilo’^'* 
coreilim. IT t pi ilfHoph ilnj* 11 (ori<n of conjecture »imikt ionic uu<loublc»J iml > 
the Ule trantlator* of Harm Jut oj»l Mr 
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ing^ , nor Ins much addilion-il light been thro\ni on the subject since the 
researches of Mr I’lckman nml Mr Tnopen\, neither of nhom considered 
the anomalies nhich tliej were the first to notice ns having sufhcient cln 
racter to form a sepnnle Stjlc 

It IS true that in some of these bml lings the masonry is rude enough, and 
the construction is more that of carpenters than of masons , and it is pro- 
bable that these caaniplcs are renllj of tlic Saxon period , hut m other in- 
stances such as Daglmgwortli, the masonr} is better than that of the tran 
sept« of Winchester, and quite as good as that of the toner rebuilt after it 
had fallen from imperfect construction* ’ The fineness of the joints be- 
tween the stones m ashlar work is a rcadj test by which to judge of tlio 
quality and probable age of the masonry, and thus tried, many of the 
supposed Saxon structures must be considered to ha^e been built after 
IM when, as Mr Bloxam himself shews (p 101) from William of 
ameshury (hb > ), fine jointed masonrj was first used m England bv 
Hoger bishop of Salishiirv 
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“ Tlie foliage of DecoTited capitals may generally be distinguished from 
those of Earlj English by Its not rising from the neck.raouldmg with stiff 
stems, but being carried round the bell in something of a wreatli-like form 
The foliage itself, whether of capitals, finials, crockets, bosses, or other 
ornamental accessories, exhibits much of natural freedom, and ive frequently 
find the oak, the ivj , the hazel, the jine, the fern, kc \ery beautifully and 

lu . 3 r. 
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■\Ve cinnot umlerolind upon 
■wliat ground Mr Bloxnm con- 
siders the ruined church in tin. 
castle at Doaer as some centuries 
older than Parent church, Kent, 

■which IS a good example of carlj 
Norman avorlc, and has quite as 
early a character as the rums at 
Dover, though these ha\e some 
Roman remains worked up m 
them belonging to an earlier 
budding, the present structure 
has nothing to distinguish it 
from work of the twelfth cen- 
tury 

It IS worthy of remark that many 
of these structures are mixed up 
with late Norman and transition work, m a manner that seems almo«t unac- 
countable if the Sason theory were admitted Daglingvrortb has a mce 
window m the chancel m the original wall without any appearance of in- 
sertion, and the same thing occurs also at Wittering, and in several oilier 
instances These objections to the theory should be fairly stated and ex- 
amined . 

After all, this supposed style is a very immaterial point, of no practi 
importance, though very interesting for archajological di'CU'iMon * f 
Bloxam's description of the characteristic features of the regular 'ty « ** 
good and clear, and his illustrations extremely beautiful, and ax goo as 
their small size will adnut, though we could have wished the draningx to 
have been more correct in some instances The manner in which r 
Jewitt has preserved the spirit of Early Engh«h foliage in the cipitals 
York and Durham is highly creditable to his skill The fohage rom 
Svhsbury and Lincoln is also beautifully engraved, and Mr Bloxam x 
scnption of it is good and accurate “ Sculptured fohage of this era is 
much used in capitalx, brackets, corbels, bossex, and crockets, and is gcoe 
rally called leaved, a term not applying so much to the formality o^ 
design or execution, which are frequently very ele^nt, and done wi^^ 
much freedom of hand, as to dexignate a kind of cnsp'^fohnge in which t e 
stiff stems as well as the leaves are u^ed in the composition In this i 
chiefij differs from the later s^les, where we see an approximation to nalut®* 
and the foliage appears of a much thinner and more flexible texture, evincing 
a greater freedom both in conception and execution This is particular T 
observable where the thick stems n«e from ^he mouldings and support 1 1® 
fohage above Among the forms of foliage the trefoil is most predormhanf. 
and very characterixtic of the style ’ (See tlie cut * opposite ) 
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clo«el> copied from the iiatura! Iea\es , the onk in particuKr seems to hare 
Leon an especiil f-\\ounte Thelei^es are lusnmnllj espanded grace 
fully disposed and sculptured with great boldness and freedom , thej are 
sufficient!} distinct fiom the foliage of the succeeding style which though 

fiequently most elaborate has still iti general a certain formality of outline 

which tenders it aery inferior in grace and beant} to the Decorated 



OtCOSATtbB DOOR ABO K^C T CUVSCS OXfOSS S R 


The north door of Ad lerbury la particular!} fine, the jambs are fini«he 
with nch crocheted canopies from wl ich tlie aich springs, tl c dripstone is 
ornamented with a moulding rcRcmbl ng a fir cone, and wall m tl is is a 
beautiful modification of the tooth ornament which is here 
conierted into a knot of ivy Icarcs and other foliage the 
inner mouldings arc ornamented with the^oak an4,Tino 
Icaies and within this is the fourlcaacd flower Manv 
doorwo} s are without shafls and the jambs are composed of *■ 
a series of quarter round and semi ql ndneal moulding* ivl wh ! aie often 
a sq lare edged fillet running Tcrtica!!} up tl e face and these are all con 
tin 10 IS with the architrare mouldings 

Tl e Decorated roof at Adderbuiy is a very good specimen and espe 
ciall} u*eful at this tunc when timber roofs of the earl cr stjlcs arc 
much wanted bj calling attention to the existence of manj of them un 
not cc 1 in our countrj chtirdics where tlej are dulj being dc'trovc 
III ler the influence of the present mama for the restoration of oUr ol 
ehurtJes ivj ich is only atotler name for the total destruction of their 
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ongmalchmcter, and more m,scl..ef m being done under to detoon 
Ibinewr the Pniihns did with their -ixes ami their Inramers the, Iclt 
endence against themselres of the mi'cluet tliej had done, but our modem 
■ restorers' leave nothing bj ivbiehtve can tell ,v nt t ,c> hate destrojed 
their first step is to obliterate ever} vestige of the old ivolh, before tin) 
begm to build up their own “ improTement ” 
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CARtt EKOUaB COftSZI. TABLE BCfERUr u 

We have scarcely allowed space to notice ’tir Barr s unpretending and 
useful little book, but not much will be required, his own descuption of it 
di«atDis ctiUcisoi * This little work is intended to eerie merely as an 
introduction to the study of the ecclesiastical edifices of this countrj , and 
at the same time to afford a simple and practical guide to tho^e who are 
engaged m the erection or restoiation of churches ’ These purposes 
it IS well calculated to serve The first half of the book is occupied in 
de«cribiog the different parts of an A.nglvoan church, as they should be, 
and Uiough sortie may be disposed to cavil at the quiet raan'ner in which 
Mr Barr assumes that his views of what they ought to bo are unque«- 
tionable, wc are disposed to think lie is right, an elementary work should 
not be controversial The latter half describes the Bt}le8, dividing them 
into centunes to avoid the use of technical teims His descriptions of the 
characteristics of each conturj are concise and clear, and his selection of 
woodcuts especially of the mouldings, verj well suited to rendei them 
familiar to the eje • Perhaps if he had been content to refer to the 
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“ Glossary of Architecture,” instead of borrowing from it, he would hare 
been less open to the charge of appearing m borrowed plumes. The 
number of bis original cuts would have been sufficient to give hi« work a 
Tery respectable appearance, some of them being as good as any in the 
other works before us , for instance, the Norman arcade at St Peter «, 
Northampton, which we hare borrowed at p 370 , the Early En?h<h cor 
bel-table at Beverley (see p 391), the Decorated pinnacle at Howden (see 
p 384), and the Perpendicular tower at Dufldrj 



* il P of this volume, 

le seal of Qic pnor of Cbertscj was accjdcmallT inserted instead of the SJuth 
"Kh seal, «U,ch «,ll be gnen iri a fulaie number 
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DiCTEONMIBE DES ABRE^U.TIO^fl IaT&E3 ET FB4NSA18E3, E9ITEE8 1X3 

I’vscErpTiovs, 1 X 3 Mascscbits, ET ixs CniSTEa cc Motes Asl, Ac Pat 
L A Chassant, BiWiolbecaETC 4 ETteux,ct auCcur dune PALEOORmm ncs 
Ghartes rThw is a puttatle 12mo founded on the Lexicon of alther nnd 
the Lists tif Abbreiiations in the Benedictine fohos, and of which the Plates 
haie been all engrared bj the anlhoT himself ] 

Notice de le CATainnAix de Meiox, par Mgr Allou, the Bishop 8vo 
HiSTOIEE ET AuCHEOLOGIE DES MoXiBTfeBES DU DCPUtTSJffiST DB SbLSE XT 
IUuIn'B, pat E Paty 4to 

Histosis XT DEscaiFTios ne Notre Dasie de Melus, par B de la rottellc , 
4to 

Notice SEE i,A>ciESSE CouxoiATE DE Cha»**eaex, par A TaiUandter 8 to 
Note sns les Toiideace bt les CsmES db Jocaubb, par A de Cauraoiit 
8 to de 16 pages 

Maxoel n’AacutoLOGic RBUotEBsE, Ciyu-e» *t Miutathe, pat J Oudm 
Second edition, 8ro [This worh is a coropdauon from Be Caumonta “Coiirs 
d Aniiqiines" and other aicb^ologii-al publications 3 

Statistkjbe AIoTusicTTAtE DU Caltabos, par A lie Caumont Tome premier 
Pans, chez Berache, Bue du Bouloy, l»o 7 An 8ro of 435 pages, with 
150 woodcuts aud 15 lithographs in 4lo relating to the Cantons of Caen 
and those in its Ticmity 

StATISTIQTJE JiDNCJIEVrttE DO DEPABTEStEKT DC PCT DK BoiIE, par J B 
BouiUet. 8ro with an atlas of 35 plates [The plan of tins worh is so ad- 
mirable that perhaps in a future number we may gire some further account 
of it 3 

Bescriptiot AttcniTECioviqcB et Aeciieoiogjuce dc Cathedbaix de 
Tocunai, pax D Benatd, Architecte de la Vdle Bruxelles, chez Vandalle 
Folio, with 25 outline copperplates 

Memoires sen xss AsTwjcrres he xa Soxoote Blesoise, par M de la Saussaye 
This IS a rcpuhlicition of some papers honoured a few years ago -niih a gold 
medal, by the Academy of losCTiptions, and comprises an account'of the ancient 
roads of that district, and a compantive description of its different cemeteries 
CocRSEs AacuEOLoanjOES at IlmonoCBS dans le DEPUETEUENr de lAi*: 
. parM. SiranJ 8ro S6( psge% with tO plates in outline ’ 
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“Glossarj of Architecture,” instead of borrowing from it he would haie 
been le^s open to the charge of appeanng in borrowed plumes The 
number of his original cuts would hive been sufficient to give his work a 
Tery respectable appearance, some of them being as good as anj in the 
other works before us , for instance the Norman arcade at St Peter s 
Northampton which we have borrowed at p 379 , the Early English cor 
be! table at Beverley (see p 391), the Decorated pinnacle at Howden (see 
p 384), and the Perpendicular tower at Duadrj 
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SiiiyLtrva Tox GtPsvBncsstN AaciUT^woMscHFa Obnamfste acs deu JIjt- 
TELiLTEBLicDEN Bacbcnst, AOB Ff Lenhart, Coclii ^\uli a translation in 
Frencli ISmo 61 *s * pnccd catalogue ot casts from xanoia 

arcliuectiinl ornaments tn Cologne, made especially for the use of students ifl 
Gothic architecture, anil well worthy of attention by the Inspector and Directors 
.t ^of^ Schools of Design^ 

Anatss nxEn KiBciiLicncs Kcnst AncitALoiooiE ni a Mittfliltebs, ton H. 
Olte Nordliausen, bei Forstemann Svo 17-1 pages, with 5 plates QA con- 
cise ami geiigraphicilly arranged account of Gothic edifices, which I found 
a sery useful guide to architectural research in Germany ] 

VrnoLEicuEsrNDr Ssumlcxgfx itee CimisiLtcu MrrtELALTEiitiCJrE Bau- 
EtxsT, >on Bernhard Gruehcr (The first part contains 24 plates, representing 
\arious oljects of Architecture and Art of the dth, lOtb, lltli, I2tli, and I3th 
centuries The second part treats of conaitBction, and has 48 plates of 
columns, mouldings, and vaulting, Ac , with remailcs on Materials, Lighting, 
and 1 enlilation 3 

CltrOXOIOOIE DEB DEUTSCIIC MlTTELAtTEBlICHEN BaDSUVST, IX OIOStETIlIS- 
ojsx ZricnxtJNQFX ait xcbzex EntAtETERCNC, von G G Kallenbach 
Munchen, 1844, bciZach {This work is in long folio, with very good outline 
lithographic plates ] 

Ascuxonoaiscns ZLttscufttnr, von E Gerhard Berlin 4to with plates 

MlTTHllttrsoES CER AvTtQOABISCOEH CCSCLLSCO AFT ZD ZCERICH Zuncb 
4to with plates, bea Merer 

Dtr BistLtSA nun Alten kit rcsoxdcbei Bdecesicht aef ntsjieMQE form 
DAB setnex M £Lcnr deb Ciibistlicben Ivibche 2d« Vobbildb diemtf 
B erlin 8ro 

Amiodabisk TiDDSKBirx llie Bulletins of tlie Boyal Society of Antiquaries of 
the Xorth, for 1843, 1844, and 184;> contain Memoirs and Plates on Arrow 
headed Inscriptions , on Runic, and what we call Celtic Antiquities , and also 
an interesting Catalogue iai«onne of tlie Society s Museum at Copenhagen 

[W B1 
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Priwi val ANTiqnTiES The Olbex Tikes or Denmahs axd Eaglakd ieh-s 
TBATEnjIY AmIQCITJES FOFXD IX GbAVE HILEB OR Baerows By J J A 
t\ orsaae of Copenhagen, with Doinerous additions and illustratioDS of similar 
reinims in England 

MoswjtsTAL Bbasses and Slabs or Historical and DtscEiPTivt Jnoiice or 
the Incised Monumintal AIeuokials of the Middle Aoes By the Rei 
Charles Boutell, M A , one of the Secretaries of the St Alban s Architectural 
Society, a Alember of the Archaeological Institute, Ac, Onginally read, for 
the most part, before the StAlbans Arcfaitcctund Societ), at three of tlieir 
Nleeiings held sofralW alSt Albans m February, June and October, 1845 
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T rrtT r>pci P naVISCES ET I>ES Co'IOEfeS SciEVTIFIQVES 1-lUO 

AinniMEDEiI»s»'™ pi,uhltleaiidclie!.p«oil.Bi'M 

ofFrance] .. , 

DarmTIo-, LaB>.BNXMaB be obewbes TE.mE. ” “ V 

[Thu IS a Mile 'VO.1 ot aimilat .Blent to that ot Mr Parle. u J 
ArcUilecture ’} 

vzy" « p :: - 

pp 288, avec alias de 17 planches 

Obseevatiqvs Histohiqueb Ea GEOonArn.qcES sen ' “e ! 

M.tt.>.«E BB. EiraXE i TBB.a E, .n« Et VO,E noBtlBB BB 

Tetesi, pat M Letronne Pans, btochine, .n 8. o 

8vo pp 624 Pnhhe pa' la de 1 Hislorte de France 

HttioiEE EE EnniEe, pa, M M de Vdlcneu.c ct 

U Vjlle de Renoes Rennes, chez Moremhe, 18 -Ij, 8»o pp » ^ 


GERMAN 


M.iTaE.LBB»EV n.s Kontnn Stent, senBn 'Y' n ref ““r'lho'p.Ie” 

EnHiLttrso DEB ALTEBiffEEMEft Dresden, hcj M olther 8 I 

with plates 

ScXDSCnHEfBEV AN DIF FbCITSDE KiBCBLICHEB ALTEETntrEJTCB lU 

Sacdsen Dresden.heiBlochmann / Members of the 

booh of instructions for describing churches, addressed to 
SaEon Antiquarian Societj 3 

Wrens KiisEniicBES ZnnoHtcs znn Enamn tittE, '“j! ’™'' “|e„t 

Lcptig.her RoeUer 8ro 525 pages, n.th 2 plate, pans ot 

Catalogue Raisonne, with an Appendix of Eskijs on the uses . extracts 

armour not yet well determined It has also a well arrange 
from Inventories and other documents relative to armour ot , , /] ut 

sixteenth ccnlunes with similar intent to a worV published alto at xip o 
which we have nei er seen) entitled ‘ Rcsttoo WotiTEimucn '] 

Die HtTTEnncnoEN RAtiiEXEca, Schabfenece, usd Rvchenstein, ^ 

Lehek \\icn,l ei Braumuller 8»o J 30 pages, with 10 pHtes L ’** 
history nnd detailed description of some Castles near Ba len in Austria, 
an account of TounnmenU] 

BccnLvrn von DEariAiix Tner,tieiLinz [This is a repnut from a 
woth on architcctunl pinnacles, published in 1 180, 1 y Rorizer, n» arc j 

Ratiston edited, with an appendix, by M Rcicliensfcrgcr, of Tre'cs, 
illustrated whh 20 figure* 3 
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SAj[ 5 rtJr»a VON Gypsapoussi n Abchiteuoxischcb Obnasiente aus deh Hit- 
TELALTEBLicHES Badkcnbt, voD Fr Benliart, Coclii With a trans\aUnn in 
French ISmo 51 page's [This is a pnced catalogue of casts from vanoos 
architectural ornaments in Colognct made specially for the use of students lA 
Gothic architecture, and well worthyof attention by the Inspectoi and Directors 
, ^ol^ Schools of Desigu ] 

Abriss einer KtPCiiLlcHCN Kunst AncuAEotooiE DLs Mitteeaetebs, ron H. 
Olte Isordhausen, hei Tonteraann 8 ro 174 pages, with 5 plates £A con- 
cise and gengraplucally arranged account of Gothic ediDces, uhicli I found 
a \ery nsefal guide to archileclttral rcseatch in Germany '] 

Tl nOEEICnENENDF SAStULUSOrN FDFR CUEISTIICH MXTTELALTERLICUE BAO 

KUSST, son Bernhard Giaehct [The first part contains 24 plates, representing 
larious objects of Architecture and Art of the 9 tli, 10 th, Uth, 12 th, and 13 th 
centuries The second part treats of constriictton, and has 48 plates of 
columns, mouldings, and vaulting, &c , mill remarks on Materials, Lighting, 
aud Yenlilalion] 

CnnoNOLooir clb Dntrrscur JriTTBLAXTEaLicnEN BitKcssT, 01 geomctbis- 
caEN ZEtcuNcr\arv wit kubzen EniACETEntiNo, von G G, Kallenhach 
Mtinchen, IS 44 , bet Zacli C^liis work, is m long folio, with very good outline 
lithogr-iphio phtes ] 

ABCHXoi.oatsc.HB ZciTSctiairr, ion C Gerhard Berlin 4to, with plates 

MiTiHtiEVNors heti Antiquasiscuen GEaniiscnin in ZnEUicu Zurich 
4to mill plates, bei Slevcr 

Dir BssittKA ntn Awes »it DssosDEiiEt RnicEsicrtY aCf ntEjnston yobm 
ni-iisrintN 44 Etcar ulb CiinisTUcnFN Kjpciie zest Vokdiloe dienie 
B erlin Sto 

Antiqcarisk TinnsEBirr the Bulletins of the Boyal Society of Antiquaries of 
the yorlli, for 1843 , 1841 , and 1815 contiin Memoirs and Phtes on Arrow 
hcidcd fnscnplions , on Bunic, and what we call Celtic Aotiquities , and nho 
an interesting Catalogue tai«onne of the Society s Museum at Copenhagen 

[44' B] 


AUCHACOIOGICAL 44 0nivS IN THE PBESS 

PniMi lAi Antiouties The Oldev Tiues of Denmark avd Engeam) iuees 
TKATED jn ANTIQCITlrS EOIND IN CrAVE IIILL8 OR BaRBOWS Bj J J A 
\\ orsne of Coj enh igcn, with nnnicrous additions and illustmtions of similar 
rcni.(iusin rnghnd 

Mnsi Ml vrii, Ba\g«(s am» Suns on IIistobicai. and Di scciniii Noricr or 
tup lNct«i.D 5 [onvmf\tal MBHoBtAta op Till. Minnu Aors By the Hot 
C harles Boutill, 41 A , one of the Secretaries of ihe Su Albans Architcctunl 
^K-iety, a 4Icn)ler of the Archaiological Inmiutc, Ac Originally read, fur 
the most part, before the Sl A llans Architectural Society, at ibrce of ilmr 
Meeimcv I cl 1 scifrallr at St Alisas in lelmary, June, and OctnlNr, lftl5 
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RbCENT \nCnAEOLOOIC\l rUBLICATIONS 


An ATTTsrrT TO DiscniMiNuTE Tiir S-nrn or AnctirrrcTtnt iv Evoiaxo By 
tlie Inte Thomas Biclnnn, ISA. /'•//A eUlion i(h numerous cngmnnjs 
on sled and w ood, of llic best examples, drawn by Mnckcnne, engrared by Ia: 

’ iveux and Jtwitt, 

A** I>QCIRV INTO THK DlirFRCSCB OF StSLE OHSinTAIlLE IN A^CIEST PslNTED 
Glass, nub Hints on Ohss Pnaltng, by an Amateur Illustrated bj CoI«- 
Plates from Ancient ExainpUs 

Otronn AnciiiTECTunAT Society It is proposed to pul lish as soon as a suffi 
cient luiml er of Sul scribtrs art oblaincil, a Catalogue t f ll c Society sllnbl nips 
ofMoNLMENTAL Bnissrs, nbich amount to almut 100 from all parts of Eng 
land The armorial bearings and inscriptions will I c given and the work will 
comprise a comjlete introduction to the sul ject, and full Indexes Subsenbers 
names rcccircd by Mr Parker, Oxfortl, and all Booksellers, to whom the usual 
allominccs will he made 

Commillee Iloem Ilolyieell Oxford lUe 12 lSt6 


ARCn\EOLOGICAI WORKS BCCENTLk PUBLISHED 

A MifftfAt or Gothic ARCiifrccroBE By F A Paley, M A , author of “A 
Manual of G oil ic AloulJnigs," with nearly 70 illustrations John kan ^ oorst 
Paternoster Row 

ILLU8TIIATION9 OF THE ARCIItTECTCBAL ANTKtnriES OF THE COOSTY OP DCSnASIi 

Ecclesiastical Casifllated ahd Douestio, by B \\ Billings 4lo 
1 ondoD, Boone, S9, Bond Street 

CutmcHEs is THE ARcnDEACONRT OF Nortiiaufton Continued on the Ist of 
each alternate month Proofs, 3s Cd , plain, 2s Cd — No I toV 

A Glossary of Tebjis csei> in British Heraldry 8vo mlh Seven Hundred 
Woodcuts, 16s 

/ 

An Architecturil DESCRirnow or St Leonards CHUnen, Kirkstead Pub 
lished under ll e superintendence of the Lincolnshire ArcCiteclural Society, 
with illustrations by T Alackenzie and O Jewitt Small folio, lOs 

Blifabks ov AncHiTEcrtBAL CifARACTEB Read before the Lichfield Arcl ilec 
tural Society By the Rev J L Petit M A Royal folio, with 44 Etchings 
W Is 

Rcmauks on the PiiiNciPLEs OF GolUic Architeotdre, as applied to Ordinary 
Parish Chiucl os By the Rev J I PeUt M A 8io with two Etcl mgs. Is 


Note — At p mo tl e work entitled ‘D«igns for Churches and Chapels ip the 

Norman and Gothic Styles is stUibnted by mistake to the Oxford Architecti ral 
Soc ety *' 
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a •f c\ert rt'iTTf'J to. 


AtSCTf, « f St. Afiaa. Hn-i, Si 

" ^t,Tn..tt . Ci^a. it. rvia xry f»f* lA 

^|iwio3. i>rU. Ma] r>cn i twar, 76 

Chtea, Ciartlk ef, •door, ud •dnj- 
»'<jQe to, S’*^ 

■ ■■ ' besd fjQod enr, Sii • 

•Ad«>J» 0*, io*frtpfio3 (0 at Rera», i'*i 
AipofbtlU to Samj-, dayttrat* tCgy «f 
d A«io»Vaara. hi.^ ot Ilrn'ord, at. 23d 

Altam, at B«dajf, 55«, aad In Le*n(a*,3oS 
Aatnuap'**, a oT*t^ amrt, a fkarni traiiut 
•p'Wfay.Sjg 

Aas*e^, isTjtin] by tba Insb Firti, AJJ. <S9, 

“ croml^rfcs Arand ia, 39 

~ •syw-moa'd aod «lt inonl I io, 2i7 
Anrtay, llert,, dtaiantiTa t&gj at, 239 
A^Ofdaet, 8SS ^ 

Anbaolo^ral CiteIliiraD«», 67, ISJ. 25S, 3t<» * 
twat pablicatwiu, 16i — IW, 
lS-C-192.393— 396 

AacBiracrra*, OaTHte, Manriis or. 
rt»»fd, 579, 392— loaR aad .ho« wot* not 
rmrad «« bara bava AB?lo-9a*ao. t'J. the 
•Btitni Cbarab of Bnieotth b«B8 defiofat 
18 tbw «a*ttiry, 2b>, allliaojh ptrat aalt-^aily 
Jj’JF be elauB^ fat Cbarthti whirh i<a>><nr> It, 
'•r’^tttabalatat, toetfa tUtar to ttasn, 
aad hoa^oe-eoer«e», bortow*.i fram the Bo- 
tnaM, 857— «w[njfleii, at CaUier, NerthaRio. 
toa.hire,2S*,»at tteadbaara Watlhy, lUob. 
^S.iBpafenlCa.ilc.i’t? aadal8( Ctoaaa*. 
Iwifld, IT'^^aan.at •Stsnton Lary, $hre(>. 
ioife,2B9 297,andat AdJefhuty.Oton, S«0— 
Ftpitalat St, Cenete, CionbriJie, 367— mem* 
b'aafebetweeat!ieCbofeh»)i afCrtek.Nanhamp- 
tonihtre.and ofFiUonanJ of Attley.Wantlik* 
eture, 29l— flrtt expUfaed a< a ajitem and a 
•nnicehy Rickman, 3^9, tchntr aacnenclataie 
has been lunsestaMuliod and andersnwl, '**6 
~-wh(reai the prapoted new nnmenrtatute la 
nat an iroprOTement, but the mmeary, 3SI, 
Sir ISiley « Manual wanting eteamsc*, and 
h;a proposed new ((y]ea nnloral dlrtalons. Iti 
■—a style of architcclure must bate a dUllnet 
character, 883, which Sir, CloxamV ant Mr. 
Paley’s proposed new styles hnro notiJSt- to 
marU on foreign styles, SB', nnd'oii syin 
baliam la nrchiUcture, 386— Sax m balldliir«. 
886, their maioiiry not aanirliiidy oheirxed, 
387, often mixed wlih late Ni>i6niui w»rb 
388— Early Knglieh fliUagit, clinraeter of, 3M8 
— Decorated fullage, rhnracler of, 889— Mr 
Bloxara’s Manual Iho heel for adtanrod am 
denCe, SS6, aod Mr Bnrra IliB tn( Ibr l<e> 
pnners.89l 

milUary, 291, 29S. S63 

ArJfagb, Doneiral, Ireland, gorgil found at, 37 
Armonr, ancient llriti.h, 332, 333 
•Arrow licada foonl at Woodperry, Oxon, 119 
Aihbnrton, Deron, the market place at, 269 
•Aehley, Ilauti.hell cot.207, an 1 •Church at.lPO 
Ansitn, St , In coneerting the Anglo Raxnna AD* 
899, preserved their heathen tern plea, 193 
•Aic nfalona fonnd at rtanmadoek.Walea, 93 
•AycfifTo, Dnrbam, iLnlptored croases at, 290 
Ayoi, St Lawrence, Herts, idhgy at, 239 
Ayr. S(., near Cotentin, France, lore foond at, 
36, 37 

SOL. III. 


n. 

Ilad‘"nrr Canp, DoM«t, totia’as fma 1 oeur.ron* 
tasn'ax*irBanieateUBrcs aad»kelt«on«iB debt, _ 
3l«— sii A 

lUMwia, bi.bcp of Thernannae, 16 

Cixatr of Fiaaders, ehirter of. 17 

: 1 eondoc'eil Manila 

into roalbieo, to meet Mlltiam I., where their • 
mamsge was celebrated, 21 
Balm), dedtn. charaeirr of, l^S 
Darker, Ji bo, brass of, at Godilmlof, Snrrey, S3 
Dorr, family of, S I 

Darr s iltonal of Gothic Arcbitrmre, S't 
llartows. 133— 137, Sid 

Uasia of ftee atone at Sacktcc, Wercesfcrshlre, 


■Dath.Soaen 


t, fracwieBts of small «*Toner 
* up hear, 336 


Satlle Abhev, Sds*x, moniraenU of, In posses* 
sionorrirT rhilliru.tlS 
•Deals, fonad at novUle, Chtshire, SSi— and 
near Ad letbury, Otun, of One green glass, 333 
Deancharap, II.. earl ef " atwtrk, his statue 
at \3 arwiek, 203— *bal horieil at Lewrs. 60 
Ceeket. Themu 3, boro in Lheapsih. Lon tan, 
Bed la dismse lo 8and*lrb, aad sulT.red in 
his Bfty Best year, 374 

•Re laic. \orkihlr», fracioent of tmss at, 260 
— »»ru1pt8ie«! atime an I altit, 

with • tetails of toppeaed Paaon taiBlia in ttypl 
ef cboech at, 238 

Dede, no the thalire cxhlbltfsl In pitgrtma at 
JsraaaUm, 131 

Ocftfoabeiiihr — D^Hyird, 318 
Itseroab a CiiAHT. ittt STnatixii THE A»ni|. 
taoToac or WssTMixsTEn Aaiixr, 
of. 193 

Dtue. aantanautaTt pen TiiE iit’tnt'Sn tip 
ia CnonoiKS, wiTHOt-r Towrhe, 16'«*21i> 
•Ml eels, Inlerrsllag eaanii lot ef, tl*'— -Jl' 

In Iho paMo bihiw the Tih f at at (‘ur* 
u ham]lon. tlilM.in,aiil '.lley. Hauls, K'll 
" ' In the west wall alnive the huif an I gni li-, 

as alMaulM«,».il1ai|il,9lH 
I I over Ihaehancsl arvh,a*al lUntej.lUou, 
263 

. •!!> small lurivls.im the west irahla, at a| 

Ml Itilen's, iurk.lM 

** - ■ -a lo nhties] r.ijailliigriiim Iba ficiM f the 
WBli,aspt*<liil»1ill1, l>1s orWIght, 212 
neBaamuB- AHiiv.I.m, 7A| Hlukss) .(Nutlbl. 
.'Oil Ilea Hug. Ml- 1|8| 'tuliiey, l>l)| MuU 

Ung«Tt,Ti| NMndtur, 39-91,11111 Mlllsu* 
haiu,((.<nig), 239 

llarirani, J, I) , ptel< n 1 > \ ilUrntery I yi I9| 
•Ihivalliy, \viliililn>, I'arly 1 iiglliU rorhxl laid* 
el, 391 

IluuHu, 3, na riia intriiHT ann neutixs 
UP xna I ntRMT at It tint xu, HsitKa, I4I 
lUngley, Sir .trondeehs li.eullmsd by, 19 
•iilnsty, nicm.Cbiiroh of, 209 
lliKcn, N ,Dx Tua tSino nr riia CriTSill— 6i 
•Itlrelani Tofts, hotMk, c»v<hI lutlVn St, 298 

nishon Walilaii, of V\UTee»ler,»«oslfif,96t 
Hlaache, daughter oflMwacil III ,»ingy(r,217 
niexamV SlauUnl of Onlhlfl AreMlnelure, IxA 
IhMI, anelenl, founllii Iniigh Irn, Ireland, 91 
UolAwyr, Malri.cmmleeli ainn Hug at. 12, 1' 
Ilooaa.-PniXTa, axd AhTitiuiTirs, rnisgsTEti 

TO TUP IXSTITCTP, 00 

nolioafuril, Lelcs.tfrshire, eftlgy si, 2'9 
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Bojbs, IreUnd, torsaU on the, were rofet eepnl 
ehrce, 1S8 

Braioo AWiej, Friinee, wafer iron* (here, 2J5 
Brampton, riorfullr, fragment* of orn* nt SW 

Bra** of J Barker at aodnlroiiiff. Sorter. 63 
' Sir N Carew, at Uaccomhe, Deeoo, 1S3 

T Sotton.at Wcet Tanflcld, hork* ,360 

IneWjkeClarch llantr, 84 

Braonfel*. Qermanr, torqueH found at, SJ 
•Bredicott, and elJredoa Ilill, Worcceterthite, 
noge found near, Sd7 
Unde, St , legend of, 2J4 
*Ondie-hitt oflron found at Iiongh Fea, 9S 
•Bn»tol, Somenet, an altar tomb in the Chnreh 
of 6t Stephen at, 83 

Brttiih monnment*, aneient, 39 — 43, 348—333 
Bbohst, 'R , TOTtCB or tai mbbtiso o» thb 
F ttEtCHSOCIBIT rOBTBB PRieEBTariO^ Or 
niSTOBlCll MotCME^TB, 361—365 
•Brooehr*, Roman, fonnd at Woodperiy, Oaon, 
120, 121 

. of gnid near DerLiei poeteating amedl 

cal charm 359 — at •Rocheeter, Kent, and St 
John, Zacharj, T7 

Bronxe nng 78— ealdmn, 96— apear<head 354 
Baowr, Ret A W , BnlTiaa Ki*TraE5*, 
OR Sro^E CoTrige, tr-TDER the cnoaca 

TaBs OF PrrcHiEy, htaaTHaHeToeeiiiRS. 
lOS-llS 

Brrn CelU, Angleiai, cromlech fonod at, 41 

Bneklet, fonnd at ^«odperTr,Ozoa, 121 

Burgh, com of Fanitina, fhnnd at, 246 

Barr Bt Edmand a, Suffolk, gold nag fonnd near. 


370 


le «ofia«f,lS6 


*Cad(r Idni, Slcnoncihihire, geld ereamcnt 
(hand near, 87 

Caen, France, charter* of the Ahber of the 
Ttinitr at, 26 

Cairn Loehsn, Ireland, gorget* fooed at, 36 
Cauter, horfhik, come, pelterr, and are*, fraud 
at, 250, 251 

*CaldrOD of bronze Jhnnd at Farner, Ireland 06 
CADsaniaEaBiBEe— Cambridge, 305, 367,337, 
Carlton 21, Elr, 295, Trumpington, 29 
■Cambridge, St Bea«t’*,capital or impoat at, 3S7 
CAarsELL’a litei or tbe Lord CHaicEiiona 

ATD EEErtBS or THE OBEAT SBAl OF ]:>*e- 
tAiro, reeiewed, 373 

Canone enacted under Aichbubop Bniutao, 133 
Canterburr, Cbriet Cbnrcb, liil ofhtinaere for 
nerlr need at, 254 

italns of the Black Prmce at. 203 

•Capitals and foliage EarY Fnglub, 389 
Caradoc, a t5e1vh Tarqum, who imota off the 
headofSt Wiaefrcde,148 
•Carew, VTales.crosi at, 71— Cbnivli at, 360 
Carlos El, hie remark* on the seat of themaror 
of London, fonnd at G U, France, 20a 
Carlton Cambridgethire.held ofW deTVarTen.Sl 
Carpenter e Hall, London, frescoes in, 80 


Cementarli. masons or builder*, 198, 200 
CRAttCl* notice* of, 129— 149 
— of sard gx ui S D ii •, Paris, 131 


130 

, *004 patens at York, 137 

depoeited in coBlns 138 ^ 

at eETCsham, •IlereforJ, and ‘Cbi 

Chester, ISS 

represented on eepnlchral brasses, 159 

all the chat cts In CogUnd sold to re 

deem Eluz Rielard I from caplititf, and 
aflCTwanls faithfullr replaced by him, HO 

aith handle* in the iHomlaaDon* of 
th* Bible of Charles le(,hauve 130 

preserved at Slayence Cathedral, 131 

«xl ibited 10 p Igtims nl Jerusalem, 

ncBUoned hy BiiW 132 

— enjtom of rei eiv ing the sacrament from, 
b) sarllon, 132 

•Chertsey, Borrey seal of the priory at 2 . 
CaBsmae — Delaiiiere,(ForM0, 157, Hoylake, 
354, Mslpos. so . 

•Chessmen Rocieiil, jn the Ashmolean Rad 
Dnush Mn-eoms, 21 1, 242— and the Mnseem* 
of th. Soiielies of Antiiuarie* of Bioilaad and 
Coi^hngeu, and the BibliotMqee Bojale •» 
Parle, 2ll— and In possession of the Ksr J 

* SfftP-t— int.ssstnrT.641— *thirteenUt 

century, 243— •fouiieenthcemiry, *44 

- rolleetien of, diseOTered id the wle or 
Lewee.&otlind, 211 

•Chicbetler Cathedtil, SneseE, chalice •*• *** 
Chruliana, Norway, annijuitie* found at, 2» 
•Chrlitopher, St , brass of, at Vt yke Hants 83 
CBCBCD )U the CATACoEBi A DEftBteflOt 

or »BE Pmeiiitb CacRta or lUmE, ut v 
Maitlasd renewed, 2*8 — 394 
•Chuiches of 01 Mae Data, l}8-aad •Cortoec, 
Icoland 160 

Ttoodpeny, Oxon, 




'Kales 860 

. or THE Arcbdeacoubt o: 

TOX.NO I, renewed 97-101 
•Clare, Soffolk, seal found near, ?o 
•aeevu Abbey, Somi 
•Cloisters at Wiudsi 

•Cloamel.Iielsnd, lu 

Cohberley, Oloueestersbire, effigy 
CoSLa I«1 at Lyddiugloo, Rutland, ^ 
at Castor, Northampton, i 

Norfolk.9b8 




Allies, 


Camckmari 


and, craanoge near, 46 


Castor, Nonhi 
Caswallon touted the Irish under Cerigv 317 
Catacombs, the Christian pcpulaDon wf Rome 
interred there from A.D SStfll A D 400, 870 
Caytlerpe, Unoolnsbirs, spire at 99 
CsUio monaintiits In Lorraine, 362 
•Celue weapon* exhibited 67 
Celu.iaitremenuso caUed,S7, 33,35,38, 44,4Gs1 


efflgy at Honiead Keyi 
Loos, itomsu, found at i 
devcr^^uo1, Hants, 160 — 
162 163— mud at Shoiorer 
— Saxon near It pnn, Tor 
Cilcheslrr.r '■ **' 

Com BoU, to 


lOlL.SOO . , 

nted on the head of the 


if brick found m 
found at, 27 


ireptaph A D 102, the earl cst known - 

Ob.,.; .r 's;" 


id, Chnrch of, ba*' 

iwilh, 37 


182— 

CoRXWstx^Madrs- .. 

•Conlel clasp, fuond m Ireland, 37 
Costume, illnstratcd by ancicutcbesi 


INDEX. 
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CttUSQStSy iMStt. Oil tOatUlBO 
i»D sestAifs Discoveaep i», 44—49 
Cr«<](-iirtf table let Braboorne Chareh, Keiitt 63 
Crevlierne Sa[Opr.et, matioh) ou«e at. 3A3 
Cn}iiile<b< la the I>le of AutiUsey, 99, 44 

— " ■ utiii itoBdiu^ot Bn lu'pjrTt 42, 49 

— ■ Llagwj", 43 

— • — I— — ■ Plan New>dd,4l 

• Tfffor, 43 

•Crc»'N iLt Carew, 71— asd •NeTerfl, Wale*. 21 
— — Uonic, at Lancaster, 72 

— tcnlpture'l at Uawkitrell, ATellff t 
BeflaSe, 559, If* - 

— — * fraemenU of, at WoodpeiTy, Oaoa, 156— 
and at Uifiliant Ferrert, fiortliamptoixhlte, 97 

Crypt nnder the Angel IaD,Gnildfortt,SQirer,8l 

— oflleihuni Chureh, horthnralHsrtaad, 163 
Ccenlale, Lancashire, tore at, 59 
Cnffboroagh Ireland, excaeatraa betMatbtaraa 

Ine at, 133, 137 

Cnling, Thomas de, particnlars in the accoaot of 
hu duhartemeul, 233 

CcanEatitl) —Carl >1* (Qalla ItlllJ, 76 I 

*Cap<, ancient, copied fhim Ooldetli, 231 I 

D i 

Daly ee die, fotind Sear Svantra, Vfaln, 66 
*Oarent Cbnrch, Kent 9''9 
Dartlngton, Deren, eRlgy at, 239 
Deana, Air , f u reisurlu on totijoet, 30 
Decerailen ofChercIiaa 3a3 * 

DeUtnert feteat, Qlaacetietahite, a eepnlclital ' 
urn, found la 137 

Denis, Sc , Pdfu, eB gy of Dlaoche D’lrtoi* at, 
239 

DeRareRiBS— Srar>.liir«, 237 
*Oeesniah Island, Ireland, roood tower oo, 169 
Dero^ — Ashbsriei], 266 , Dortingtoo, 239 s 
Exeter, 132, Haeeoinbe, 131 — 134, Sealoa, 
3QS Kinsaweat, 237, 263, 264 
Doomsday Snrtey meatio is 1700 Cbo>rhM,290 
•DorwaycfSl leehia’s Clioreh, Irclaod 176 
— — •of round tower at Finabio, Ireland. 179 

DoaSET.— Badhnry, (in HiinborDe) 348 — 331, 
blapoodcr, 239 , Mstconibe Honey, 263 , 

\tiin borne, 360 

DoTcr Castle, a rombinatiOD of coilitary and 
ecrlesU>(icslslrueturLs, 36 
Dm dical remains. 39— 43 3«3 
Dranshill ucar It iiodeaton, Oxon, pottery aod a 
bias* eoin of 'Vespasian, tooKd at 154 
•Dandry, Somerset lofty lower at, 392 
Danstan, Arihbishop, canon enacted nnder, 133 
Danwicb, EnffolV, interest og seals found at, 16$ 
Dnrandns, on the use of chalices of glass, 133 
Tip.psM _ Aycliffe, 260. Uainford, 184,193 

E 

Eanred, etytns of, near Ripoa, Torbsbire, T3 
•Ear ring, Bredon, 'Worcestershire, 287 
Easton tiKle. Essex, eBigy at. 239 
'EbinKlon BsV.tip, •wto’seda'l Vr*,nTlre»4er,6* 
ErriGtES rnoss i,ECOEO,ATHoiisTaaDSSEXBS, 
ScSSEX, WITB BEStARRS OX Errioics or 
rtniMTiEE Di>iExsiors,234 — *39 
Effigies, in Sc Stephens Cl nreb at Bristol, 83 
— — of priest with cbalice, Korfh Alsmins, 


Eleanor, Dnehets of Oloneester, Imprlsooed in 
the crypt of 8t Oertnan s, Cornwall, 36 
Elizabeth, Qneen, portrait of, at Socbley, 
Woreeatershtre, 60 

•FmlMiBy, France, tore found near, 32 ‘ 

EpiUpb, eonsnlar, the oldest kooaii, AD 102^ 
279 

Essex — Cslchester, 68, IliTeatia]l,28, IS'libam, 
162, 163 

Fibel^, stycas of, near Bipou, TorLehIre, 7d 
•Ereahain, Abbot of, A D 1263, cbatico foond in 
eoBlir of, 198 

Eaatac, Church of Yestels giren (o, by Bubop 
LeoftM.AP 1046, 135 

r. 

Farrleis, Mr , on s tomb in Bexbam Chorcb, 
NorthambetUnd, and the erypt there, 163, 164 
Palmer, Soasex, held of U da VVanen, 21 
• gold ring fonnd near, 2*0 
pARxsr, sAROxr or, Ireeaco, accocrt or, 
ret,eitcd,»9,94,93 
— . I bronxe caldron, foond in, 96 
Fecamp, Chnrch of, France, 7 
•PcchiD, 6l , Ireland, doorway of Cbnrch at, 176 
•Felmlngham, Kerfulk, Homan urns difcorered 
•t,546,2t8 

Fencot on Otmoor, Oxon, Itomao lottery nt, 129 
•lioao. Sc Cam, bonse of, Irelsud, 179 
Fiaeen s Cborcb at Oonmscnoise, Ireland, 170 
•F<th,scolptnred, In the Lapidsriao gollery, at 
Rome, 282' 

Fistolu, s Lind of xncted xcsiel, bictowed on 
Churthes by ^ilhaat Hgfos, 192 
. Flodden Field, Scotland, nag toonl oa, 369 
•Foliage, decorated, m Toth Cathedral, 389 
•Foot, at lligbaa Ferrer*, ^ortbamptonlblre, 100 
I — •Portebester, Usats, 316, 217 
' " in Lorraine, Fraacr, 963 

PooleTTaolt, France, danUcat* efBgr nf King 
. Richard 1 at. 239 
Forts, Vitnfted, 313 

Fnaxc*— Abbtrtllle, 4, Caen, 26, CInny, 1, 
OacI, 4 Oiex, 74, 266 douy, 364 , Lorraine, 
3bS— 964, Metz 3 dI~ 364, MontfbrC,4 ,MoDe 
male 27, Nantes, 302, Pans, 130 134, 241, 
PoDihieu, 21. Preani, 11, Preny, 364, Ban s, 
34. Rheinw,131, RosIieim,S62, Bouen, £> , 

St Ainand, 7, Bt Ayr, 36 37. SC Denys, 
174, Bt Omer,(8iibien} 16 SC Qnemio, SO , 

6t [Uis 7,159,134 . Bt Bittnier, 4 , BaaTbroeV, 
961, SearpoBo, 361, Toni, 363, Toorla 
xille, 37 

Frrecoea, tn Carpenter s Ilall, London, 86 
Fridd Oilfacbwydd, Wales, lore at, 27 
Fnere Klinonte, a religious fonodauea of St 
Fraacei, mtrodneed by Henry III ,141 
Fnsuii, Robert, Comte of FUoderr, charter of, 18 
♦Fruit TREXCBCna, description of, 334 

— with texts from an old xeraion of the 
Scriptures, fonnd at Elmley Castle, W orcester 
Wk n«, 555 

•»« of tea bearing the arms of England 

and France, 336 — with posies, under the sym 
bolofasball, 338 — from the “ Art of Ena 
IshPoesie,' 337 ‘ 

— nut wholly disused in the screateeath cea 
tary, 338 

- aopposed origin of the ose of, 337 
FartuinreofCbuTtbes, 363 


OAnBABArs s Axciett axo Moderx Abcbi 

TECTCRE, notice of, 184 

Qainferd, Doibam, granted toOny Bshol.AD 
1093, 169 
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Oait, Sir II , hoBM at Ilimptoa Qijr, Oxoa 
•Oallall 11,CatIUlp, vcal foaiidBt.Tfi 
Q*IIerD4 iD'.rnp'inn In om((ir)r or 
Oa1w»7, Now, Irclaail, ^bbuj at, 51 
Qa/toii. NotlbaiDplon.lilre, clftgr of a I n 
*t, 233 * . 

GerboJ. »roa^ of 8e Byrtio, 57, J»— bnjffcer of i 
OontjmU tS — nsmni to afterward* , 

QaecaorLaKland.SO ' 

QtRJtAxv— lJetntn.M, 362. Br*i)»nr«U, «, ' 
lleliovtadt, 33 . llayancv. 13I , 363 

■ — tonia«* fonad m S7, 31 

Orrraao, St , bulinp of IjIc of 3faO( fuandrd a 
Cbottb tber«, A D 417. 31 

I ... - Cathedral of, in Peel Castle, deirnbed, SO j 

Qtaaox a histodt or tub HoxASTBar at I 

TTXEauUTB, SIOCgSB OT OOBaAU, TeT>*«*<l> 

3d6— 3,3 

Qiez ID Toorulor, the matrix of an Eoglisli seal 
fooni there, 74 
Glue, ftsiaed, 133, 3dS 
Qleudalongli, Monastery, oot older than, the > 

Itrelfth eentarf, I'Q 

aL0Ci,««TEnsi)iai -~Co) heiler 230 Olooret 
tc/ 201, 809 Lcckhnmiton, 313. Tenbury, 
339 

Gloucester, statue of Edward II at 201 
Godulmiag, Surrer, hiasa of Join. Darker at, 
'Qoilrhlll, isle ef’Vtishe, •Joconled belt (0( at, 
512 

*CerjKti, Celtic emmenis fooud in Trelaod, 
91 ST'-m Corawall, 37--a»d u Fraoce 37 | 

OotHio AacRittcttiK(,ltASVAi*or,rcftewed, . 

Sfit See Arrhl'crlore 
Gough, Mt ,cionil«ch described hy, 41 
Ora lOTilla, D d«, brought froio Palestine ai 
CBiaent anhitreC, uaiued Lalf *, 377 
Qraat to ibo Mioonte Frierg at Aradiug 141 
Guildbrd Oarreg, Asgcl Ino, itgpt onder.SS a 
*Od I Ihall, Loudoo, slants from porch of, 504 ' 

sQandrada, lascriptios to, at Lewes 61 * 

• B« • daortier it W Wijib f , 3 

OoTx, Ret J • ot Ubjiia ituticesor Rotsax 
BKUAtxe, Airn xtidcxcct or occorATiux* 
nieLOveaso it Nosrotit J4d— *31 
Gusssn, Rbs W R , saticxs or tbk raionv 
or Soorusric*. jx tub ioostt or Sooth 
A urTox, 214—222 


>T, I3I-134 

• brass of Sir Njcholai Csrew in, 153, 
and little efflgg 11,237 

• patteme of tie tiles In, 153 

•Kalton Sfoor.tora found at, 28 
tls.■!up\^ie.GaJ.Ca«m ousncAaltet «n % OoA,W ' 
IIAXTS—Ashlcg, 307, 299 CorhaTuplon, 306, 

Crawley, 301 Oodshill. {Ulo of Wight). 515 
Ileadbora ft o«!lg, 3x9 Ilursley, 36i , Bag e 
Sumhourne 207 , Llllleloo gOr , h Kchetde 
ver 160, Olerh, Brae 303 reotnu M<m.eg, 
fio Poftcheslet S ,214— Jl«. Parlemoatb. 
31H Soulhamptoa 8 9— ■•33 S<mib-nlr 314 

—221 Winchester, 61 78 139 160,310,341, 

IVinklerebury 69 Wjke, 83 84 
naaTBUuitTB Het C II a-XOB 

• EBTABIB IX TBE EAlllEB aTnCA (Mt Et» 

LI3H AaciiiTCCTOaB 2SS 297 

THE CASTtS ATD FABXM 
■ ESI# 0»>o*TH4»rTOV 309—330 
nastlDg., 8n,«e* battle of 13 

d. WgF,,:,,,, ,,„py of , 

•t lu CLurcbyanlol^ 


•ItawUwel), lorluhif^, C, 


tleliustadt, Rranswick, taro found at, 33 
ttBaETonuSQlBB.— llerefurd, 138, 197, 239 
•Hereford CatIiixJ/»!, eb«}jec and pattn »o, |39 
— ■■ ■ sculptBr>d head from, 197 

dupl cate tffiggof Peter,! uhopof, 239 
UEBT»08O«aiiie — Ansteg 239 Agoi, bl taw 
ifore, 23?, Mimnts, (Aorth), 739, St AJ- 
ban’», 81, 359 , Mallhain.SOO 
Ileaham Churih, Isorlhumherland crgpt nodcr, 
fiTobablg constroeted by Bt MUfred, rania'b* 
onhgMr Falrleis, JSI 

•Uigbam Ferrers, Aorthnraptoiuihire, the church 
yard eroas, 07— tile*, 09— foul, lOO— esd 
cfAggat, 139 

Ifuflrogbnry, Ooeser, tare foaod tt 27 
llnlghead. \\ales, a cromlech near 43 
•llnriited Kcgnca, Essex, effigy at, 234 
•lIunseorBt. Fiuam Cum herrg, Ireland, I<3 
•Itswdea, Torkibirc, bcil turret at, 394 
•flnglslce, Cheshire, head found at, 314 
ntlTTlTODOTSHiaE.— SAWtrg, 312 


•Idbnrg, Oxon, bell cot vith plauaele at. 209 
locised alah, ernamented, at Ifesham, Aorchtmt 
betUnl, 164 • 

elosenplionil on itons* at Jicalh, South ITa'eSr 
, 571—10 the Koinan Cutacoolu, 5x0—** 
Lewes SnSsei, 18— at Tyuemonth, Aorth“» 
Oerfasd, Jd7— asif t( rearer, SSi 
•InAcription on a chal ee fomerlg beloagmg to 
IlhemsCetbcdia). 134 a 

laxiAXD EcciTsiASTiCAi AanHTrcTOAB or, 
coaraiiixo tsx rexs or tub noeSD tow 6>4 

TUxat, ST 0 PxTRix, tOTicwcd, 196—163 
- round towers, not pagun, but Cbn^ 
,ii8a stmeturcs, 166— and osed for belfnN 
fureaellcs, 769 

lUEiAXD. 166— DogBe, 166, Catnckraaet^i 
43, Cuaitereagb, 37 , Clonmarnolse 1<9 • 
Clonmel, 161 Couaeisarra 28,178 CoroMi 
180.162, Coffbofoogh.lsl— 117 Dahlin.Sli 
r»ro»y.9S— »«, Hoahoe, IBS Oleudalougn, 
177,179 terry, 166— 183, Loogh na Gl»eb. 
46—48 blonagbao 41,96. Mooaitg. 
3Iuina<rEo!ui> 43 Reyftolc, 38. 8: Cnota 
177, Timaboe l79 1x2 Trloiloton (Mesib), 
31. Tallyhaw (Caeao) 41, Tgroue, 37 
laiB or IIax —49 13 

ItalT — \ignehe11e 23B, Pua, 196, Borne, 
134— 19n 378, 2S4 

JOTea, B L , OT tb* CaonaxcHa EXtAsr <8 

TUB. IsAB or AsalcsET, 39—44 


Tteiopsey, Worcericrahire, apearbesl oA lit 

EesT. — Brahourae, 84 , Canterbury, 262i 554 t 
D oreul 383, Luddesdon, 76, Boebester, 77, 
196, BsndwiCh 371, Stone 193 
Kerry, Ireland, remains of stone fortresses in, I lo 
•KImalkedar, Ireland, elono pillar a 
•bAugs Bomhorue Ilampshlre 


wooileu bell e“ 


gstofi'xin Foar, Amts, yar s found near ll9 
gswear, Derou, exltaordmary Eraye at, "5 , 
61 ' 

Turk 3?*ogbold fsleufllAQ 49 
ILiaTTAaxs Dbitish, roexp rxDsn PVTCHCElf 

CHUncii, NouTumeTOxeinaB, lOI— KS 

atone comos, 107, meJ eval ttS 

of Sa*ou‘times, 109— hot nanotleeJ 

by A Orman masous 110 
fragmeuU of Briiuh and Homan pot- 
tery found naar, 113 


L&I)b«, RtgiasM, s htubin^sa of tbe ibirt^entk 
rcDiBiy, 6}— bu eSixU >ai] beldams, 66 < 

Iji'sCi'HJaE — TurrilaU, (in BSackbors), 44, 
LsQcasler, 72, Bocbdair, 33, Boose, (For 
nest], 68 

I,an«,t«r, Unnie cross at, 72 ■* , » 

*laoDas, inscnptioa to, at Bosie, 280 ^ 

Lavtobius, Buffolb, fragineQt ot a Bamaa glut 
Test*) found at, 69 

■Lesb&aispton, Gloncestenbtt(,bt]sittfonada<, 

352 

Legend of St Bride, 236 
Ljstc£«TEa«niae-— Bott 
Levcs Fnorj, inscription of Onndrada at, SI — 
tbanet of, 1 , 2, 5 

Lestis, tale of, ScoUand, aseicat ebminta foond 
In, 211 

libranea ot bletz, 364— at Tr^TCS. 363 

Inlle, Baldno de Comte of Flanders, Cither of ! 

Matilda, mfe of William the L<m<|oeror, 11 
LtscotegiiiaE — Captborpe, S9, Croylaod, 313 
•UttJetoo, llawpabire, hill cot at, 307 
Ida, bimon d« 8c , ertcCtd Norcbampcon Caatte, 
310, and foandcd the licigbboanng pnorx of 
St. Andresr, 311 

*Uanraeloz VTtlet, cromlech fonnd at, 43 
UaniUn, V\alu ctomlMh fonnd at, 41 
eLlaorendocl, Maine, stone axo fonud at, 67 
Has Sant Fraid, the Cliorcli of Ei Bridget, 334 
tlajcw/, M ate*, eroislceh lUII etandiag io, 43 
La, 8t tofRoaea, France, pnorr of, 7 
tongebanf, M , bv,hop of Ely, (dcatiSed entb 
tbe mil itnlalloiidel, 3*3 
Lorraine, monameais of Celtic engtn lo, 363 
Loogh Allen, Leitrim, largo eniiBog <o. 43 i 
*LeugbFea,a<anoaeboat,«a bridle'biKofiteo. I 
*aiid»nanl>vtbaAtri*i brad foiiBdnrap,44,43 ' 
LooeboaOIaelr.lrelaa l.toll<sr»iioUn»ae,46— 49 
Led lesdown, heat, coals foand near. *6 { 

Lad gate.Loisdiia.atatBec of Lad aal busoa<,86 
Lobio, Mr . eromleehs foaod by, 39 
Lyddiagtoa, RalSaadshite.coSLa (id* at, 63 

31 ■' 

Sladdee, Sir T , rerearbe on cbecoioco by, 211 
3Ia<lJr<i, Loraeall, gorget fonnd at, 37 
blagnes. last borwepan unorrigia of tbe We 
of Man. died A P 1343, 31 
3taiTL*eo, Da , oT Tnc CaTacoaniar Roee. 

- I - hi* obarmtioai on tb* enstoro of 

depramaesmaU reMcIo vitbtbe bodiwofche 
dead, *31 

blalgf r, nncl* of Ml ham, arebbuhnp of Iteoan, 
eicommonitalcd William 1 ■ndM»blda.23 
I Matpaa, Cbe»hir«, topiara fonad at, 39 
Mangbnld, bhhop divided tha WecfMaa.hile 
patubec,A.V 498, 31 
Manlsll Dr (bb eol'retien oflorqarr 37 
•Mao on. Ilottaod. 1 arVy FogfUb bad gaMr,31« 
>Uxc*t* or D<niftc A»CKirECTcas.379— 393 

Manoaenyt/ 365 . 

>J»p<i»drt, Ibirsel dimnauve efflgy at, 239 
Martrac oo lb* coitom cf dopoitiirg chatirec. 

*r .eub the c«<T»sc of ptlerU, 134 
31.«>,ry.t-i.39J 29- 

M»t bu. dsoibier of B* d«io. Cotsife cf FUn* 
der., maiwl BM ansal cd bc. I etlw, 

bat diTo.re,! from him end marrwd 
sec.oa.tty ar tMVi .am I , JO. *3 
■ llaal. nr h«niinpr-beaj near Lnccb Tea. 94 
Maretier CstWral.cbal b haaJI,*. 131 
•«4.er f.a«dne*tU»nS,y.n,,„.3SJ 
JIsleoTabe-tli'mey, IVieset, manl yaJauata, 343 
3tett, proeew* ajrs of tb» Ftreeb Arrhec arical 
Pocsscyat.Sil— 313 
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304, 241,374,391, 
WwtmiBfter, 1S3, 159,300,23" 

Slid Laraul, Saisex, mural painDcig* nt, 265 
MmxI of tit Dent*, now at Pans, 130 
,—.|n Metz Cathedral, 363 
FlitcheUtver Wood, near Mlncbcstrf, 1,4007 
Roioan coins, and the remains of a nllar 
bond in, 160 

Mold, Flintshire. eciaUt foond ot, 38 
Monaghan, Inland, settled by SirW Fitzwilham, 

AD 1500, 96 • 

— — fbrtress ulandscalled crsDaogec,iQ,45 
blonallT Dtiind, rjnero stones foond in, 48 
bloxssTic Roua or boacsiiiBE, reviewed, 101 
ifosjrocTB ~ 

blonnistnul sepnlchm in Weitinioster Abbey, 
303, S03. 304— ofaDoLenf Brt any at Tinnics, 

203 of Richard 1 , 78 — and hu Queen, 78 

_ _ slabn nt Woodperry, Oxon, 127 

Morlimer.desient of tbs family of, 8 
- , - Castle of, 7, 9 

Mooldiogs, Archi eclnral, 253. 392, 387, 390,391 
Musenm* of fiatinnul Aolianitiea ot Copenbageo, 


211 at Metx, 364— at Ttives, 363 

N 

>antr« Cathedral, znonamenC of a Dube of Rci* 
taoy in, tOl a 

•Neath Abbey, enesnstic tiles at, 377— and teal 
* of, 377 

*iDsrr>I>ed s (one* found near, S73 


— eplan efeostlethire.eteeted r Hiiiryl ,S76 
•Nevrm, W»Ic*, ttos* at, 71 
•Nsmarb Pnory, Barrry, armontl ba Igcs at, 70 
hoarots — BlrrhtffiTofis.SdS , Brnnrtaa,S47 , 
Cahtor, 85, 250, Irlminghan, 24*, Reppa, 
2t>8. Bpor)a,4,5, ToiliBirtOB, (Stew beatb^, 
347 Malian, (Ws*t), S , Vielbotat, 313 
North bbisnis, Uerts, of print at, 139 

NoaTiuarrottuiaE— Baraacb, 391, Rattoa, 
(Eatla). 391, Rrigttock, 291, Britsrorth, 
2*3. Crick. 291. CsytMi.SSd. llighara tet 
trvs, 97, 99, 100, 134, Itthlinslioraugb, So*, 
Nortbamploa, 309—333 , fiorthboroseb, 308 , 
Pycchley, 103— MS 

Nenhamplon, third earl of, laid, a corner stone 
lo the bouoor ef 8( Cialblar, at Cropland, 
LlocotncKitc, cndnvrd the At bey of FAwiry, 
Hunt nedoushirr, and crertr 1 a rrllEieas bouse 
at De U Prl, near Nerniampton 312 
■ ■ — - Bfst mrslion of a gaol in the 

castle, A P 3322, 314— rtblch waj a pruon 


• »p1sa of the Culle, S30— 


•Narthbuioogb, Northamplonshirr, bell cot at, 
30ri * 

TvoaTniaarataaD— llcabam IfS 161, New 
easOe, 343 . T/sremoatb. S'‘ 4 — 3,3 
Nbrxitoittnsuiae— klngsioD,t 39 


Oban in Argyl a(it«.*>nto(ai »lr>n*»t.94 
©•ly., warers fie- the scfVW of tl e altar. 353 
©{•bngtim, Oion, vlymo o^y cf (be name. 

- ■■ eaiauslc Ci'es fciand at siT 

•Oratory of fi»lIeros, 174— ondl scripi o.n in, 175 

Oaiistaai l><.-ctar»ta, 6 S, 25 i— 3 it, 7 tS— SJJ 

'■ ■■ “ ■ ~ r Ascitsr, ETA.M 


•r!lr.s 1 


323—119 

■ ef Ciarrbs«,a3,341 ' \ 

^•aejS Oioa, Abbot and Conons ef, 129 


4’f* 
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ScoIptdRd figures from GuiIiUial], Lcadon, 304 
'SrutctieoGi, imall armonsl, found at Newark 
Trarf. Sorrey, <9 

'iiliofTpirmciotlj Pror7,'»<irtliO[nherlaBd,373 
'ufa Chaatrj'jB Wimbontne Min»(cr^360 
of Chertaey Pnory, Surtef, 3t2 
— •of tbs Abbey at Seath.'Wales, 277 
■ — •orEdrardXU.S'S 

• of St WoKsUn, 261 

‘ of tbo sub^rau of Chichesteri 361 
——of John lie Utfgrd, 75 
~ •found la the Casile of Gi>i, Franee, 74 
■ ' ■near Wallingford, Berks, 75 

— Abingdon, Derbi, 76 

— •CUr*,BufriAk, 76 

- Lud-teedwa, Kent, 78 


LondoQ, 204 . 

menfsln, 199 / 
13 at, 247 / 


atGaUaKiK.Carlisle, . 

at Doawleh, Suffolk, 165 I 

M?»iok, 5tr . lore belonging to, 32 

bauiBT, t P ,ai accoerri or 1 HB DOiti'no^ 

Of PaareT, is thb rBOTitCB or GwTSft, 
'erlewed, 94—97 

Sboiorer, Omb, 560 roina found at, 125 
SbnBeaftlia Con'esfor, Westmineter Abbey, 199 
09aQMHiaE._SianlQn Laey,2i!S, 239,297.298 
SinioB bill op of tbe Isle of JIan, A D 1226, 
rebuilt 113 Calhe 1ml, 51-58 
blialt eip, found near LeeUbaroptan niU,352 * 

— — 'itbilielelon at Senlderni Oxnn. 353 
oatas*, L , oBnariTio^i ot tub 1\ ait Bbb 
tici, 339 

•Saeyd, ttat W , baa a ring toppo*ed to baxa 
beea used by Boger Inog ofSletly, 2o9 
«9acaaiTvataBg-Datb,356, Dridg«Tater,307, 
BfUfo^SJ.Sa. Cl««ee,213, Cr<ri»kenie,285, 
»"adty, 392, Poldea ItilU, 80, 31, 54, 
Ttaolou, 304 , Wells, 198 
^Idem, Oafer^bire, bel met found at, 353 
■OUTHaafTO’T, ESTBieTS Taon TBB COOBT 
Ittt BOOKS, BT W 8 W Vaox. 231—243 | 

eoethwuk, Ilaats, priory of, fbouded A D 1133, | 
*15— entlehedby W efWykfbatn.llO— ■•bos* 
fiiber, mother, and sister wera boned at, 221 
“ — noptials of Henry TI and Marparet 

of Aajoe, said to bare been celebrated at. 221 
epear hrsd found near Kemmey Ferry, Worees 
lenblre, 354 

6pire of CaylTicrpe, Llneolnsbire, 99 

"porle, Nort; tk.ecmfinned to Clany, r W t,4 

prea to 81 Flotmt, 1 Henry 11 , 5 

— - Eton College, by Henry M , 5 

•&iC!5Ta, tl a eitnationand poipnees of, 299,300 
Slinstcr lorelt, Oafonlshlr*. SOS 

— ■ *st Taunton Bomericl. 304 

— " — *et Sewukaffi Mureea, OeUredeWfe, 504 

— — et 9t. B.pn1cbre e, Cambnlga, 305 

— at Kenton, Deronshire, 305 

— tnm the priest • room oeer tbe eeetry, 
at tt ennlnptoo, orvlcVehtre, 305 

— ' from tbe room urer portbes, ealled tbe 
Per*l.e. 506 

■ .•etroford.Wniu sod 

—-ml ft. Nicola. Chureb.Oloueest 

— ..tCrmoUr. Ilsou »Ot 

•mX bocth lllaksey, Berks, 301 

-Oiutboon.., ll.ot., SOS 

*tiiV’ ~a' o'* Nostbosnpvoasblr*, 302 

Btieromneniaa— -renVtUr*. 1S3 
etaaiBT. Hjo W 0„ t>a TuwriTCarBa, 
Hoieaaao Isaaeo 5JS— Tfa 
•tsatONl-sr^ Carac«.PBaoeintaa,29 
!■ craevl,»>m af Dfrocat**! slyl. S91 
8tsrtrrr<«,T,.os Taa raxt^stica KaBBiaaB 
or tt oa «aaaaa, taa.or Bcaarr, 1— SI 
8ur«e of IL Bmarbemp, otrl af tt em Kk, 209 


Staines of Edirard II , at Gloneoster, 201 

cf tlie Black Friuee, at Canterbury, 203 

■ — of Lttd and sans, at tudgate, Loudon, 88 

efisKO tbe porch of Guildhall, Londtm, 204 

Stooe, Kent, Cborch at, scroll omnmente In, 1"'' 
Stoseheath, Tattiiigton, Norfolk, n 
BtratMi, mentiona gorgets, 3S 
Siyeas of Eanrcd, and Ethelred, fottsd i 
Bipoa, 73 

Sa<k1ey, 'Wareebtenihire, portrait of Qaecn Elua 
‘ betb foaad there, 89 

BoffotK.— Bnrgh, 248 , Bury St Edmond’s, 
2,0, Clare, 7u , Dunwteh, 163 , Lavenbatn, 69 
•Saihiae, Mae 5Iaelbumal, tombstone of, A D 
£91, 1»3 

BoaBBVe— CbeTisey,223, Godalming, 63 , Guild 
fnid,63,£4, Newark, (6end), 79 , Vfo'reiWy, 
(Parobam), 83 

Sussex —Battle, 215 , Brighton, (Hollingbury), 
27, Gbirheater, 139,262, 361, Palmer, 270, 
Haetingf, IS, Horatead keyoes, 234 — 239, 
Lavant.(Mid ), 265, Lewes, 1, 2,5, IS, 80 
Swansea, 9 Wales, die and weapons found near, 
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•TempIaM* Church, London, 
moaldioga of, 391 
Teahary.Gloueesursbire, small effigy at, 239 
Tessoos of brick found at Colchester, Essex, 68 
•Tilee.at Dighatn Ferrers, Norlbamptonshire, 99 

— aWoodpi.Try, Oxtm, 128, 129 ' 

— aNeath Abbvy, Wales, 277 

— OdJiogton, Oxon, 67 

eUateonbe, BeTonsbire, 153 

•Tunahoe, Ireland, doorway and window la round 
lower at. 179,182 

•Tombi of the Boiler family, Clonnel. IreluAd, 
165 

*ia the Cbureh of 6t Stephea.Brlalol, 83 
*m erypt of Bedale Church, 1 orks , 258 
ToBC vr TBB CriTs, bt B Btaca, 27—36 
. funicular, fbr tbe seek and walat, 87 
'brachial, mcBliooedbyADreliaa 29 
. aiuialar, of nogs etroog togother, 29, 10 

■ beeJed, of bea^ itrang together, S3 

■ solid. • targe iocoiuplpte ring, 30 

Torell. '6 ■lliaBn, the drsigoer of Qneen Eleanor S 
effiey at Wratminstcr, 200 
TouclarUle Prance, gorget found at, 37 
Tower*. Irish, round, 166—169 
- at ITundry, ^murset, 392 
Towya y Capet, near Holyhead, plan of, 228 

sixty or BCTCnty ancient grates 
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dlsrorered or, A D IP14, 226 
Tmibr, ales, a rromlecb at, 43 
~ ' lU of the French Arcbmological Bocicty 

of ConsUotino at, prored to be a 
Dwllica ne hall ofJastJce, 365 

portable alur of Bt. Mlllebro.], in the 

chu'cb of Notra Dam* at. 365 
nmWoaCulU, 3lealb, IrelaoJ, lore at, 3t 
*Tubaey, lUiks, two taaes funod at, 69 
Tatlybaw. Caeaa, Irelaad, cranoogrs la, 45 
TanuK.alCoSWvaiib.queea'.conDly Inland. 

157— *lll*dbory. Dgr.ct.31'4 • 
TxNaai>0Tsi,Oi*aoi satnuaTOPTnahlusaa- 
Taar at, iu thb diocbse or Dcamah. 
klewed, 366— 373 
■ ' ralaa of,366 

'Use altar, tad *iascnbed tablet. 
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• lexead of Ft Oswte. talalit* to, 358 
■ *Mwl of the prbDsy, 373 , 

' and, garget (rand At, I* 
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*LrB< found in • lomolci, nmr Bndbu^ Caso^ 
Doml, SIS— 351 

■ at UntofUra, !/?— Cautor, *19— «•<{ 
rclmis^hara, Tvorf tk. 317 

■( Hurgh, Hue Ik. Sl6 

■ to De?»niOT« rofMl, Ch^kifi", I IT 


*r4se of ((oae foniKl tte*r J3*th, 3iS 
— •»! Hoom, in Inrnra*. Lnntuluw, 63 

•nfnt Tiibn-r, PeTk., «9 

Viri, 5V » , fOTicti or kccoBoi at 

6ocTnj,MPTo<, 5*9—133 
•Vn>«l, found ornr XiTpnhaa, CnffoTk, 69 I 

■ - ■■ fiTPfl fo E»»WP kburcb, bT Bubfp trot , 
nr. AD 1016 131 

'mu, UoaiBn.di^coTpnd ml Wipallp]', Oxon, II 8 ' 
ToUeii, eonatry et tiir, awrapel» fosad ia, 191 | 

W I 

ilmfrr Iren* ml Braio* Abbpy, rp»ar», 533 . 

Wait tssTicBi olxemiiritii <m, 339 I 

WAABkAT S ASTlQUtTltl OT OAtTrOnB, I 
Cdrtir Of Dc«nA*,«np»pd, 18l 

WAiks—Auglncj. 39—14, 5*7, 117 , Aidngb, ' 
37 CmUrldtw 87 Cm td U>rhrn,3<. Can*, i 
7), f«da Oilf*rb*yd. 57. llol/*»IL Hd— 
ill , Umn M»dOTk, 67 . Uma Smat Fnicl.554( 
Lougb rem, 91 3fold. SS, .N«ntb. S.l— S<7. 
TitTera.II, Rh«idi],OB Ittnai 317.8«»nat«, 
67, 88 , Towya y Cajwl, 113— *13 
Wmllingfbrd, ptnnami cral, fovod aamr, *1 
WalliaiB crow, ih* vorkof N Dym«R|*,100 
Vfalihcof, Emil, rairnaea of, ( ilUxm I . 309 
N- - — — ■ baheadMl at iliarbnUr, 319 
33 arrce, sane, dfirirattoa, cad dctrcoi of, $, S 
■I I - WlUtAS 8f, CABC or SCAhtT, rkC 

rcjrsfo DAtsiAoc or. J, 9 13—16 
Wabiiick*huk, — A itUy, 291, QiKoo, 391. 

MartuC gtou, 303, Uann'fc, 203 
VTau, a tsx in (ha nalnra of D«o«gal(, 339 
— . conjacture on tba word, 3l0 
— Initmoarasf, In 34inrl eXer Comae fay, 311 
WsTarUjAbhar.foandalionlaid.AD U58. 88 
Wat, A, KOTicca or Asciest OnEmECSTa, 
IcffECC Ac, 139— 240 
— — oT AaiicarCnxss-EEa, 239 — 245 

■ — . - ■ iLluaTEATioas or Doaxanc Cca 

TONa cralTO 7Br MJJiDlA JOEA, S33— j(?9 
*Wrapons foBnd at Svaneca, 61 ' 

a^cllwrna, >oifalk, ball ait at, 2(3 
•WEmiorST WiatPEEDE, 149,inmdllBridBted 
•tale, 130 

WalU Cachadral acolptcra la, 2 96 * 

WxaTxACOTT, 81B H , oT TBE fmoomErs or 
IB* ABI or UlVtTTtlllS, la iTaOlATD, It ■ 
"1-205 

ma of Confewnr at. 199 


Wjlfrxt St, crri't ef, at B poa, TotVihir*, 1£3 
61 1 >as 1 , marnad 3fatii<im, dAtiyfitrr ef Bald 
vm, Cfircte fif Flandara, t2.a diTorrad enfa ef 
Cefb<*l,aTotM.ofPi.B,rtin,AD 1053. 10 
— — raaooai ejnih E<Tj»,aadinJi 3(v‘lda, 
cracii'd tro mooiAtenc, 14 

■ 1 ad fjer eon* and aix dansMar* 24 

- Befoa, ban ovad on cinirbar aarfua 

aacfad iT»*r'., aa lad lUloIu 131 
Wiin — Cliarllan So* Dtixo, 359, Zofsrd, 
SOS, Smtuhory, ISJ. *37 
WinahaeuT, aanhas rkaliaaa fonnd eaar, 139 
l5«n'ow. ‘of tha Fnaiy at Ilaadiny, 116 

■ — — - *uf rnnityCfcafch, Gla^Alaaci, 177 
•vf Si, Cionan Chnirb. C.aft. 177 

• — ' *10 ronnd laver at rioaboa, I!** 

*ntad.or, rIeuEcr et St, Gtorga t Cbtpti, *•, 10, 
104 

VriixiaiOE Br,, Weii or, at Hpirrm, 
FiiTriatce. 143—210 
IVlnklanhary, IlanU, pottery band at, 69 
WWbAab, 3 da. BMak of £ty bnilt tbe cbipal 
Iba Fiffia 3fify tbarr, 591 
•WitLain, £w<rx, rinn and touu fonnd at, 161, 
163 

Wilmhani, boo? IJcri»,i!ijDinBtjTaeffltyat,219 
TToUtan ^lorcntar, pantaad eaal of lit 

•WooorxEXT, Usoa, AiTiqcmx* roero At, 
116— aArrovbaad*, 7 19, 1*0— •pfonia* booki, 
151— •niat*ar», bfoocW.boakln, 1*0, 111 
. » - a< t» and fraytsest* of tb« aaemt 

Cbaiab.Ild— and amcBnineBtal fUbe, t9i— 

I an aorient cteai, JS6— and ooino *ho(der 
rOntt.llfi, 159 

I WoacefTBkiDitt ->71r«d>a«^ 561 , Sredok 
llitl. 567, FTftltB, 139, Eempeay, 354 , 
Fanfnarall, 34, Saxob c loilt, (Vpiea^ 566, 
6oaklay.89 

Worn* Otmasy, tornuea found kt, 34 
Wmali, (oer fooad n, 68 
*Wy1i9 Cbnrah, nantA.btauin, 84 
Vi TEtflAS, WitilAE or, UOEX kEkAm Of TBK 
irvkE or. AT WixoAok Comt 59—61 

■ - bw g*oiB« iMtrneaanUl in ettccCoj 
lb« cbapce from the Decoratad tothe Perpaodr 
cnlarelylaofkrehitactnra, 59 

— - b<« noble fonndkaoDs at Oxford and 

WInabnUr, 60— and at Satlwyk Pnory, 
lleoti, wheTe hi* fAtber, inothar, and «•!« 
ware boniMl, 211 

^1'ynB,&r'r W, tore in po.»a»«oo of, 27 


roEKlSikX, lOl — Badnia. 516, SSO, Bcverlry, 
1 391 . BinyUy, 141 . Emhear, (m SWr*®")- 

nawkewall,(in Richiaona).259 , Ilowdre OM • 

^aa^(c&k(aa. 211 Bipoa.rS, !63| Tanfi*'^. 

(Hast) 360, kork,)3 .237,3'9 
*Totk Calbadral, decoreiad folUga of 3*9 

afflyy of W de BAtfield n, 537 

abaUca* and r‘‘'e''‘r 137 

8< Kiehael le-BalfrJ, Perpenieolmj- be» 

*otof,2l3 



